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SQUIBB } 
WEEK 


The physician writ- 
ing a prescription and 
the druggist com- 
pounding it can know 
no greater security 
than that coming from 
the use of the products 
of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, New York, man- 
ufacturing chemists. 

But for every time 
we go to the doctor for 
a prescription there 

are a dozen times when we use simple household rem- 
edies, antiseptics, and toilet requisites known in every 
home. 

Here purity, reliability and uniformity are no less 
important than in the most powerful medical ingredients. 

Bicarbonate of Soda, Boric Acid, Sodium Phosphate, 
Castor Oil, Milk of Magnesia, Stearate of Zinc, Talcum 
Powder, Dental Cream—Squibb makes these, too, and 
by applying the Squibb measure of integrity, purity and 
uniformity has raised the standard of medicine cabinet 
necessities to the highest degree of quality. 

Squibb advertising is aimed to establish this Squibb 
standard as the preference of the American home. As 
a peak in this effort Squibb Week has come to be a 
national yearly event, arousing interest in Squibb sup- 
plies through an attractive special offer to incite buying. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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The Wisdom of Many 


Every problem has a hundred sides. To get 
a 100% perspective, a man needs a hundred 
eyes. Nature gave him but two. 


So, some men guess, and trust to luck. They 
make many mistakes. 


Other men analyze, and trust to logic. They 
make fewer mistakes. 


But wiser men federate themselves into a 
council, and thus produce a many-sided visin: 
They make fewest mistakes. 


Good minds, in a council, are like a battery 
of searchlights. What one overlooks, another 
tllumines. Where one flickers, another flashes. 
While one concentrates, another explores. 

In advertising, too. 

That is why Federal is erganized as a feder- 
ation. Its directors function as a boara. 
Through this partnership of minds are pro- 
vided: (1) a many-sided fund of advertising 
experience and ability; (2) wise direction for 
Federal’s departmentized staff of specialists. 


The above is an extract from THE INTER- 
RUPTING IDEA for October. This issue’s 
essay gives the reason behind an important part 
of the service which makes a Federal connection 
so profitable. Complete copy sent to executives 
upon application. 


FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
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How W. L. Douglas Is Adding 
a Hundred New Dealers a 


Week 


Styles Are Cut in Five; Losses to Dealer and Manufacturer Are Les- 
sened, and Better Profits Are Assured to Both 


4 


Based on an Interview by Henry Burwen with 


W. L. Douglas 


President, W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 


HE W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 

pany has gone entirely to a 
basis of standardized manufacture. 
This simple statement carries with 
it a story of vast economic im- 
pertance. Douglas has upset the 
age-old method of doing business 
in the shoe industry; the action of 
the company points the way to a 
further development along this 
line in the industry and holds out 
an encouraging example to other 
branches of industry as well. 

In the year that has elapsed 
since the policy was put into effect 
about 2,500 new dealers have been 
gained. New customers are now 
being added at the rate of 100 per 
week, 

The Douglas factories no longer 
manufacture shoes to order, with a 
number of styles running into the 
thousands, considering variations 
ordered by retailers. The old 
method in the shoe business was 
to sell first and manufacture later. 
Douglas is making the product 
first and selling later, with a suffi- 
cient variety of styles to serve re- 
tailer’s needs, but they number 
now about 200 instead of a thou- 
sand or more. The Douglas busi- 
ness today is on a par with that of 
other businesses making and sell- 
ing a standardized product de- 
signed to fit the needs of the 
majority of their buyers, but with- 


out attempting completely to satis- 
fy all of the fancies of individual 
buyers. 

The shoe business has been one 
of the large industries which have 
stuck to the making-to-order basis. 
The usual custom is for the manu- 
facturer to make up at the begin- 
ning of the season a line of a 
hundred or two hundred samples, 
with which he sends his salesmen 
out on the road. From these 
samples salesmen take orders from 
retailers and jobbers, with such 
variations as the individual buyer 
desires. A sample may be shown 
in calf, the buyer may want it in 
kid leather ; a shoe shown in black 
may be purchased in tan; cloth 
uppers may be substituted for 
leather tops, and so on. If a buyer 
wants something not represented 
in the samples, a special shoe will 
be made for him. 

There have been signs of a trend 
toward standardized manufacture 
in this business. About the same 
time that Douglas made this move 
the Regal Shoe Company made a 
radical change in its business, go- 
ing on to a basis of completely 
standardized manufacture. In 
order to accomplish this, however, 
the company discontinued, for the 
most part, selling through dealers 
and went back to distributing 
through its own chain of stores 


Table of Contents on page 210 












almost exclusively. Some smaller 
firms have developed successful 
businesses in specialty shoes. 

The W. L. Douglas move is an 
instance of a large manufacturer 
selling through dealers going on 
a basis of standardized manufac- 
ture. Without any great fanfare 
of trumpets, a move has taken 
place in this business which car- 
ries a message of interest to in- 
dustry in general. It is not that 
this company has merely put out a 
standard line of ready-made shoes 
as a side-line to its regular business, 
while continuing to make shoes to 
order as before; it is that this 
company, one of the largest shoe 
manufacturers in the country, has 
gone over to standardized manu- 
facture all at once. The move 
represents a complete reversal of 
the business. 

“The time was ripe for such a 
move,” said W. L. Douglas, presi- 
dent of the company. “It was the 
outcome of many years of study- 
ing both the retailer’s problem 
and the manufacturer’s problem. 
The retailer’s angle was the most 
important. It is the retailer we 
are serving and our success will 
come best from serving him best. 
A retailer operating on the old 
basis must place an order twice a 
year, each time for a season’s 
stock. He buys in the spring for 
fall delivery and in the fall for 
spring delivery. He must place 
his order far ahead, guessing both 
as to quarXities, sizes and styles, 
because his order must be made up 
specially for him and take its place 
in the schedule along with thou- 
sands of others. Unless he does 
this he will find himself at the be- 
ginning of the season without a 
stock of shoes. 

“That is one bugbear the re- 
tailer always has before him. 
Hence retailers have a tendency to 
over-guess on their requirements, 
to play safe in order to insure 
having sufficient goods on hand in 
sufficient variety to do business. 
This is one of the most common 
reasons for over-stocking and the 
accumulation of undesirable odds 
and ends of goods, which ties up 
profits, results in depreciation and 
loss. 

“Next the retailer must guess 
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six months in advance on the mat- 
ter of styles. He must exercise 
his own discretion on what is go- 
ing to be popular. Oftentimes he 
guesses wrong. The result is a 
clearance sale at less than cost and 
a share of the year’s profits gone. 


TURNOVER IS LOW IN SHOE BUSINESS 


“It has meant small turnover— 
the shoe business is among those 
lowest in rate of turnover. It has 
required more than an average 
amount of capital to conduct a re- 
tail business and the risks have 
been proportionately greater than 
in other lines where purchases 
might be frequently renewed. 

“These were the essential fea- 
tures of the retailer’s problem. 
If the manufacturer could offer a 
standard in-stock line of shoes 
which would allow the dealer an 
adequate variety from which to 
select so that he might take ac- 
count of the peculiarities of his 
territory and his trade, these bug- 
bears would no longer bother him. 
The manufacturer would be serv- 
ing him better. 

“From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point it has meant this. The shoe 
business has always been a sea- 
sonal one due to this seasonal buy- 
ing. The manufacturer must 
make and accumulate a tremen- 
dous store of goods, the greater 
part of his  season’s business, 
which must be shipped out within 
a period of a few weeks. There 
was the tremendous problem of 
fill-in orders. A dealer gets his 
season’s stock, business starts off 
briskly and in a few weeks he 
finds himself short of certain 
styles and sizes. He places an 
order to fill in the stock. A fill- 
in order might call for two pairs 
of one size, one of another—no 
large quantity of any one kind as 
might be the case with the original 
season’s order. These fill-ins must 
be put through the factory as in 
dividual orders; the cost is much 
higher than in putting through 
the large order, yet they must b 
sold to the retailer at the sam« 
price. 

“From the manufacturer’s stand 
point it seemed that the basis of 
standardized manufacture would 
eliminate many of these problems 
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cAt Yosemite 
‘National “Park— 


in California—a season of about three 
months has been extended to a year ’round 
open house, with a rapidly increasing atten- 
dance in the winter months. The average 
guest stays nearly twice as long as formerly. 


Attendance at this National Park for ten 
and a half months up to August 15, 1923, 
was 20,000 above the entire preceding year. 


This progress has been accelerated by ad- 
vertising counsel and performance joined to 
the high efficiency service of our client, the 
Yosemite National Park Company. 


Effective merchandising of good products 
is our business. Truth well told! 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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I concluded that the custom of the 
shoe business was simply a habit, 
the need for which had been out- 
grown. Originally there was a 
reason for manufacturing shoes 
cn the old basis. Customs, habits 
and styles in different sections 
A manufac- 


were all different. 














NEW TYPE OF COPY THAT HAS FOLLOWED SINCE NUMBER 


OF STYLES WAS REDUCED 


turer could not know as well as 
the local dealer what the require- 
ments of his district might be. 
That condition has changed. 

“True, there are still many sec- 
tional conditions. -Men in the 
South want more straight lasts 
and brown kid shoes than in the 
North; heavy oxfords are worn 
in the North; Southern California 
still wants high-toe shoes in good 
grades. While New York City 
leads in the extreme styles, it still 
buys many English pointed toes 
which are a drug on the market 
elsewhere. 

“A single style or a few styles 
would not do for the entire coun- 
try. But there was no reason why 
a range of styles covering these 
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requirements could not be stand- 
ardized. Actually we have found 
that about 200 styles will serve. 
That is to say, our standard line 
today is no more than what the 
salesmen’s sample line. formerly 
was. 

“Consider what our new method 
means to the retailer. 
Instead of ordering a 
six months’ stock of 
shoes six months in 
advance of the time he 
is to receive them, he 
orders a two months’ 
stock or a six weeks’ 
stock, according to his 
distance from the fac- 
tory. He places new 
orders weekly or bi- 
weekly to replace those 
sold. Thus he can con- 
stantly keep his stock 
full. 

“Take the case of a 
retailer carrying a 
$10,000 stock. This 
plan enables him to 
carry the same variety 
of goods with a $3,000 
or $4,000 stock, releas- 
ing $6,000 or $7,000 in 
capital. He can take 
his ten-day discounts 
if he wishes and he 
can increase his va- 
riety of stock tremen- 
dously and thus in- 
crease his chances for 
volume. We guaran- 
tee to the dealer ship- 
ment within twenty-four hours, of 
any style listed in our catalogue 
We are carrying a million dollars’ 
worth of stock ready for shipment 
at all times. Instead of buying at 
one time a dozen pairs of a given 
size or style, the dealer may order 
four or six pairs. As fast as 
these are sold he can replace them. 
Instead of guessing at what he 
might sell six months hence, the 
dealer may order a minimum of 
what he is sure to sell. If he finds 
he needs new styles, he may order 
them and receive them while they 
are in demand. It means for the 
retailer that he can do more busi- 
ness on less capital, make greater 
profits through increased turnover. 
reduce losses from _ overstock. 
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Needlework has a‘human “kick” in it that 
will surprise you if you haven’t noticed it. 


The woman who has finished some intri- 
cate design for herself, her home or her 
kiddies, feels every bit as fine a thrill when 
the last stitch has been taken as any golfer 
gets when he hears the little thump that 
comes at the end of a perfect putt. 


Needlework is her hcbby—has been down 
through the ages—will be forever more. It 
appeals to her creative instinct, and arouses 
that perfectly human trait of feeling proud 
of the product of our own brain and energy. 


More than 1,000,000 of these above-the- 
average women look to NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE for their needlework ideas. 


They look to its advertising columns for 
all the merchandise they use or consume, 
from food to furniture. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A. B. C, 
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That is why it appeals to him.” 
- Mr. Douglas was asked if the 
manufacturer’s risk was not in- 
creased under the new plan which 
necessitated carrying a large stock 
always on hand to meet retailers’ 
fill-in orders. 

“Under the old system,” he re- 
plied, “if a style did not sell, the 
dealer was left to hold the bag. 
Under this plan the manufacturer 
holds the bag. But the manufac- 
turer is in a far better position to 
tell what to make and sell than the 
retailer, so that the net risk is less. 
A style that doesn’t sell in one 
part of the country may sell in 
another. 

“And what risk there is has its 
compensating advantages. Stand- 
ardization always means reduction 
of costs; and so it has worked out 
with us. Our total production in- 
stead of being broken up into com- 
paratively small lots in 3,000 varie- 
ties is divided into big lots of 
100 to 200 varieties, produced on 
an even monthly schedule. We 
are able to put more into the shoes, 
and furthermore we are now pay- 
ing carriage charges on orders 
east of the Mississippi and allow- 
ing 10 cents per pair for shipments 
west of that point. 


EVEN PRODUCTION NOW, THROUGH- 
OUT THE YEAR 


“Our factories have run on 
steady production ever since the 
plan was put into effect; the peaks 
and valleys have been ironed out. 
Shipments are being made all the 
time. Instead of the entire sea- 
son’s shipments being crowded into 
a few weeks they are spread out 
more or less over the season. Of 
course, shipments at the beginning 
of the season are heaviest, but 
our manufacturing program goes 
cn evenly just the same. We can 
control it by a forecast of our 
business instead of depending up- 
on the rate at which orders come 
in from week to week. 

“Another large source of loss 
that is eliminated is in cancella- 
tions. Where the dealer orders 
six months ahead reasons are apt 
to come up that cause him to 
change his mind. Perhaps he de- 
cides after an order is in the 
works that he judged wrong about 
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some certain style and that he 
wants it made another way. Per- 
haps he concludes he made a mis- 
take and that some style he or- 
dered will not sell and he cancels 
a part of the order. Or perhaps 
he was optimistic when the sales- 
man was around but experienced 
a temporary period of dullness 
which made him feel in the oppo- 
site mood and he then decides his 
order was too large. All this is 
eliminated by- the present system. 

“If a new style comes into popu- 
larity in mid-season we can start 
right in making it and put it in 
stock without having to wait for 
orders. The retailer can order his 
stock while the fad is on, get his 
stock in and out again before it 
dies out. It enables both of us 
to take advantage of the sudden 
flurries of style. Under the old 
system retailers were apt to hang 
on to a temporary style too long; 
sometimes they place orders as its 
popularity begins to die out. The 
manufacturer, however, watching 
trends all over the country, with 
records to guide him, can tell 
when a style is waning, stop manu- 
facturing in time and warn dealers 
in time.” 


ADVERTISING BACK OF NEW PLAN 


A strong selling and advertising 
campaign was undertaken coinci- 
dent with the inauguration of the 
“Retailers’ Reserve System,” as 
the plan is called. The sales force 
was reorganized to maintain 
closer and more frequent contacts 
with retailers, as would be re- 
quired. A direct-mail advertising 
campaign was started to retailers. 

While in this advertising the 
new system was made the primary 
argument, the investment of 
$6,000,000 to date in national ad- 
vertising for W. L. Douglas shoes 
was also strongly emphasized. 
The net results of the inaugura- 


tion of the new Douglas system ° 


in a year’s time have been: a sub- 
stantial increase in volume of 
sales; 2,500 new dealers, and 
others being added at the rate of 
100 per week; a substantial de 
crease in manufacturing costs 
which permits better values and 
lower prices and elimination of 
seasonal manufacturing variations 
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How to Give a Selling Introduction 
to New Member of a Family 
of Products 


The Sparks-Withington Company Has a Plan That Made New Product 
Its Biggest Single Seller 


fF PVELOPING an original and 
forceful method for the an- 
nouncement of the birth of a new 
product is quite as important as 
the development of the idea it- 
self. 

The invention, design and manu- 
facture of a new article require 
the best thought of the technical 


Jackson, Mich. This new model 
Sparton horn was recently placed 
upon the mafket and as the com- 
pany has “had more orders on this 
particular model than it has had 
on any other single model” the 
method of introducing it to the 
trade is worth study. 

The announcement was divided 


Announcing a new member 
of the SPARTON family 


Model AX, at *7?5 List 


SPARTON Model AX has been “built up” to Sparton 

quality, and “priced down” to meet the light car class. 
i Model AX has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion as standard equipment on the Overland Red Bird and the 


Jewett Six. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON COMPANY. JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


WORLD 
APPROVAL 


PART OF A DIRECT-MAIL CAMPAIGN THAT FOLLOWED A BRIEFLY WORDED ENGRAVED CARD 
ANNOUNCING ONLY THE NEW PRODUCT'S NAME 


division of a company and before 
it is shown to the market it must 
be as perfect as production brains 
can make it. 

Just so the method of placing 
a new product before the trade 
should be most carefully thought 
out and the best brains in the sell- 
ing and advertising division .em- 
ployed in the development of the 
announcement idea. 

A splendid example of a well 
planned presentation of a new 
member of a family of widely 
known products is that of the an- 
nouncement of Sparton horn 
model AX, manufactured by the 
Sparks-Withington Company of 


into five sections. On September 7 
a telegram was sent from Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to all jobbers. This 
wire read as follows: “Although 
spending part of vacation here 
have received wire necessitating 
immediate return home because of 
new arrival in Sparton family. 
For an infant he has very husky 
voice and will soon be heard rid- 
ing in a number of the best cars 
speaking for himself. Particulars 
in next few days. (Signed) 
Harry G. Sparks, sales manager 
ot the company.” 

About two weeks later a per- 
sonal letter from Mr. Sparks was 
sent to the sales managers of each 
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A Bird in the Hand 


and also 
Two in the Bush 


It is necessary to revise the old proverb, 
making comparison between present and 
future possibilities, when you are consider- 
ing the maximum effect of advertising. 


There is a present market and also a 
future market for the sale of your product 
in the Five-Plus families of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


We offer you both markets at the cost of 
one, as the fathers and mothers of this gen- 
eration, as well as the fathers and mothers 
of the next generation, are mow reading 
The Youth’s Companion. 


“Killing two birds with one stone’’ is a 
better proverb to follow when advertising. 








The Youth’s Companion 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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Sparton distributor. The letter 
was typed on Mr. Sparks’ per- 
sonal stationery and bore this 
message: “I have just returned 
home to find that the new member 
of the Sparton family is doing 
well. We are still having the cus- 
tomary family discussions as to 
what he will be named. Although 
only weighing four and one-half 
pounds, his voice seems huskier 
than did his brothers’ at the time 
of their first visit with Mr. Stork. 
Boy—you ought to hear that kid 
holler.” 

‘Immediately following this let- 
ter a birth announcement card was 
mailed to every Sparton distribu- 
tor and Sparton sales servicer. 
This announcement consisted of a 
card of the calling card type with 
the words, “The New Member of 
the Sparton Family,” in script and 
accompanying this was a large 
card illustrated with the picture 
of a red bird carrying the new 
horn around its, neck, and contain- 
ing a description of the new mem- 
ber with the list price. One of the 
new models was then sent as a 
sample to each Sparton distribu- 
tor. This was wrapped in tissue 
paper and was tied with blue baby 
ribbon with the “New Member” 
card attached. 

Following this a letter was 
mailed to distributors giving a de- 
tailed explanation of the new 
model. 

This rather original and very 
pleasing way of sending the baby 
into the great world of competi- 
tion gave him a good start and 
ke was received as babies should 
be received when they open their 
eyes to the sun. Telegrams which 
came from many of the distributors 
showed the enthusiastic good-will 
which the announcement stirred 
up. One jobber wired, “Heartiest 
congratulations upon new arrival 
in Sparton family. Trust it will 
prove a worthy addition to the 
present happy family. Request 
proof of pudding at once.” An- 
other said: “Your telegram from 
Rochester received and please ac- 
cept our sincere congratulations. 
Hope the youngster will turn out 
to be as good a fellow as his 
father and can holler like a 
Sparton.” 
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Minnesota Creameries Plan 
Advertising Campaign 

The Minnesota Co-operative Cream- 
eries Association, Inc., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Critchfield & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
This association consists of 426 Minne- 
sota creameries and produces 80,000,000 
pounds of butter yearly, which previously 
has been marketed in a few metropolitan 
cities, but which in the future will be 
marketed nationally. 

The fact that this association produces 
certified butter will be emphasized in its 
advertising, and a campaign will be - 
ducted in Minnesota to procure a suitde 
trade name for this butter. 

Present plans for this account include 
the use of newspaper and outdoor ad- 
vertising. 





Palmolive Company Is 
Reorganized 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturer of Palmolive toilet 
preparations, has been reorganized and 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Delaware as the Palmolive 
Company. The new company has moved 
its headquarters from Milwaukee to 
Chicago. It will take over and operate 
all the plants of the old company ex- 
cept the factory at Milwaukee and the 
Wisconsin sales force. The latter, it 
is expected, will be operated by an 
other corporation with a Delaware 
charter. 





“Automotive Industries” 
Appoints A. E. Clifford 


Arthur E. Clifford has resigned as 
executive assistant of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., New York. He will 
join The Class Journal Company, 

ew York, on November 12, as business 
manager of Automotive Industries. Mr. 
Clifford has been engaged in the elec 
trical trade publication field for more 
than thirty years. Before his appoint- 
ment as executive assistant by the Mc 
Graw-Hill Company, he was business 
manager of Electrical World and Elec 
trical Merchandising. 





Trunk Account for Eugene 
McGuckin Company 


The Oshkosh Trunk Company, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., manufacturer of wardrobe 
trunks, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with e Eugene McGuckin Com 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agency. 
A campaign in national magazines is 
planned to commence shortly. 





Changes Name to Indian 


Motorcycle Company 
The Hendee Manufacturing Company. 
Springfield, Mass., Indian motorcycles 
and bicycles, by a recent vote of its 
stockholders changed its name to the 
Indian Motorcycle Company. Directors 
and officers were re-elected also. 
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“The best 
run for 
your 

money” 





70,000 CITY 
CIRCULATION 


(Reaching one-half of all the 
140,000 families in Buffalo) 






AGGRESSIVE 
CO-OPERATION 


Makes the Buffalo Evening 
TIMES the best buy in 
Buffalo today for National 
Advertisers. 











95,00 00,000 
e9eeitc BUFFALO LIMES 28% 
Norman E. Mack, Editor and Publisher 


New York ° National Representatives Chicago 
Detroit VerreE & ConKLIn, Inc. San Francisco 
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More Savers and Investors 
—and More Buyers 







OLLIER’S purpose, as we have said 
here many times, is to show how we 





may plan and work for a better life for all. 
Certainly one way to increase happiness is 
to help transform more of America’s wage 
earners into savers and investors. 

















7 
So, Collier’s has gladly assisted in spreading n 
the credit union idea. A credit union is a a 
group of wage earners of a store, office or b 
factory, who band together, pool their credit, p 
invest their money, and make loans too small ye 
for ordinary banks to handle. Already there 
are more than 60,000 of these unions in 
America, and their aggregate resources are 
over $8,000,000. 
Since July, six short editorials in Collier’s 
have brought hundreds of letters from read- In ] 






ers. Many of the letters are from large 
employers who want to start credit unions 
for their workers. R. F. Bergengren, execu- 
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tive secretary of the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau, says: “We have Collier’s 
mainly to thank for our progress. The in- 
quiries from the credit union editorials 
Collier’s has published are taking all of my 
assistants’ time.” And word comes from 
Oklahoma that the Tulsa Postal Employees’ 
Credit Union has been formed as a direct 
result of Collier’s editorials. In every State 
except Nevada credit union activities can be 
traced to Collier’s editorials. 


Ss 





The savers and investors are growing in 
number, and as they grow business grows 
also; for the savers are the financial back- 
bone of your market. They-are the thinking 
people whose attention you must have for 
your message. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Sales Influence in Chicago 
Homes 


The keynote of good advertising is appeal 
not only to the actual buyer but to all who 
influence his purchases. 


In Chicago The Chicago Daily News adver- 
tising columns exert a constant influence 
upon all reading members of the family. 


Preeminently a home paper, The Daily 
News reaches intimately the very families with 
which Chicago dealers regularly do business, 
and each member who buys or influences 
buying. 


Dealers are safe in stocking merchandise that 
is advertised in The Chicago Daily News 
because they can depend upon a ready sale 
of it. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 








Four Reasons Why Bigelow-Hart- 
ford Carpets Are Now Advertised 
to the Consumer 


Company’s Dip into Advertising Reveals That There Are Many Things 
Regarding Carpets That Public Doesn’t Know 


By August Belden 


NOTHER venerable manu- 

facturing institution which 
has nearly reached the century 
mark has started to advertise to 
the consumer. The Bigelow Hart- 
ford Carpet Company, of New 
York—in business since 1825—has 
begun to tell the story of its 
product through the medium of 
national magazine advertising. 

“Why should we advertise to the 
consumer?” was always the ques- 
tion which met any suggestion that 
the company enter the ranks of 
advertisers. The mills have been 
sold to capacity, the looms are 
running full, the product is usu- 
ally well sold at the beginning of 
each season and there is always a 
certain “bread-and-butter” busi- 
ness coming in regularly, such as 
carpets for Pullman cars. 

The company represents the 
commercial development of an 
ancient art, the beginnings of which 
are lost in the recesses of history. 
It is a landmark of American in- 
dustry, a name of historic signifi- 
cance in the annals of textiling. 

It was about 1760 that the first 
American carpet factory was es- 
tablished, when the manufacture 
of rag carpets began in and about 
Philadelphia. But it was not until 
1839 that steam power displaced 
human labor in the operation of 
looms. An employee of the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company, one 
Erastus B. Bigelow by name, was 
the man who saw the possibilities 
of steam harnessed to the loom. 

In 1825 Orrin Thompson 
founded a plant in Thompsonville, 
Conn., which later became the 
Hartford Carpet Company. Some 
years later H. N. and E. B. Bige- 
low began operations at Clinton, 
Mass., under the name of the 
Bigelow Carpet Company. Later 
this concern took over the Lowell 


Manufacturing Company and then 
finally the Hartford and Bigelow 
interests united. 

Bigelow-Hartford carpets .and 
rugs are to be found most every- 
where. A large proportion of the 
leading hotels in America use 
them. Bigeiow Merrimac Wilton 
has covered the floors of Pullman 
cars for twenty years and a list 
of the large stores which use 
Bigelow carpets resembles a roster 
of American merchants. 

In analyzing the marketing of 
this great product of commerce 
the company laid bare four vital 
fundamentals. Although Bigelow 
carpets have been widely sold for 
nearly a hundred years there must 
undoubtedly be a large percentage 
of our hundred-million population 
who never heard of them, the com- 
pany believed. It is all very nice 
to stand in the midst of the great 
mills at Thompsonville and look- 
ing about, say to oneself; “We are 
big, we are old, everyone knows 
about us; why, then, should we 
advertise to the general public?” 
Yes, the big dealers know, the 
hotels know and the railroads 
know, but how many of the 
rank and file know? No one 
can tell this for no one has his 
finger on the pulse of the masses. 
And new generations are follow- 
ing old and these new generations 
have no interest in the landmarks 
of American industry. 

Another fundamental was that 
of insurance for the future. To- 
day, it is true that the mills are 
running full but what about five 
years from now, or ten or twenty? 
Who can predict that nothing will 
occur to tip the apple cart, who 
can say truthfully that conditions 
will always remain the same? It 
is through advertising that the 
future can be insured. 
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And then the question of com- 
petition. As it takes a great deal 
of money to equip mills for the 
production of rugs of the Bigelow 
type and to buy raw materials in 
sufficient quantities and at the 
right time to be able to quote 
prices that are in line, new serious 
competition need not be consid- 


“Hartford “Saxony 


A rug that fears no wear 


at ther malls om 
ARTPORD-SAXONY™ rugs are 








Bigelow-Harttord ¢ cant Company - 


New York Cay 


A bowler sah els, pocrane and srery, the een 
sting process of mabrng” Hanford: Sanomy "rags 
and tech shows, om full color the wie of theve rags 
mm vamows moms wall be sem piadly om cegues, 


A LIBERAL BUT QUIET USE OF COLOR LENDS DISTINCTION 


TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


ered. It costs too much. False 
reasoning again. Anything that 
covers a floor is competition, 
whether it is the product of a 
direct competitor or of the newer 
type of floor covering or a rug 
made from old rags by the house- 
wife herself. All is competition. 
And the public’s lack of knowl- 
edge of carpets and rugs is an- 
other fundamental which came out 
of the analysis. Just what do 
people know about rugs anyway? 
Not very much. But how can 
they? Rugs are not bought every 
day. ‘They are not bought often 
enough for one to become familiar 
with quality. It’s different with 
shirts or socks or tooth-paste. 
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These are purchased so often that 
people gradually become expert in 
judging quality. They find out 
what satisfies them and soon know 
what doesn’t. They can choose 
with some understanding of what 
they are about. But with rugs 
and carpets it is quite a different 
matter. When a woman goes 
into a rug store to buy 
a rug, she looks at the 
great swinging racks 
or the rugs on the piles 
as they are thrown 
back. She chooses for 
color and design but 
when it comes to qual- 
ity, she must take the 
salesman’s word. It is 
easy to be cheated 
when buying rugs. 

Who knows the five 
principal kinds of 
rugs? A Wilton has 
straight, upstanding 
pile which is made by 
looping the yarn and 
then cutting the loops. 
A standard Wilton is 
dyed in the yarn; the 
face is pure worsted. 
Brussels rugs are also 
all-worsted and dyed 
in the yarn, but the 
loops that were cut m 
the Wilton are not 
cut in the Brussels. 
Neither are the loops 
quite so high as they 
are in the Wil- 
ton. But in both Wil- 
ton and Brussels there 
are four strands of 
yarn buried in the body of the 
fabric for each one of the loops or 
tufts on the surface. This gives 
both of these rugs much of their 
wearing quality and gives the latter 
the name of Body Brussels. And 
then there is the Axminster and 
the Tapestry and the Velvet, all 
of them having their differences. 

In the old days when the coun- 
try was small a larger proportion 
of the people knew such things, 
but education in carpets and rugs 
has not kept pace with the rapidly 
growing population so it is now 
high time that manufacturers of 
rugs of quality began. to educate 
the public through advertising. 

It was a consideration of these 
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four fundamental principles which 
decided the Bigelow - Hartford 
company to begin to tell its in- 
teresting story. 

As the company, makes a great 
variety of rugs, it was necessary 
to choose one particular type on 
which it could concentrate and 
then base its advertising upon it. 
The Hartford-Saxony was se- 
lected because this grade of rug 
is best adapted to home use, for 
living-room, dining-room or bed- 
room. The company began first 
to acquaint those people who 
would be most likely to be in- 
terested in floor’ coverings with 
the characteristics of Hartford- 
Saxony rugs—people who love 
their homes and give thought to 
beautifying them and making them 
comfortable. , 

As rugs show best in their 
natural colorings, the advertise- 
ments are built around four-color 
reproductions of oil paintings 
which represent examples of the 
interior decorator’s art. ‘The first 
of the series contains an illustra- 
tion of a reception hall and 


stairway covered with Hartford- 


Saxony rugs.  [IIlustrations of 
other rooms will follow in suc- 
ceeding advertisements. As the 
company believes that a knowl- 
edge of price is quite important 
when discussing the characteristics 
of rugs, price is mentioned in the 
copy. As a rule there is no 
standard retail price for a product 
of this kind, each dealer marking 
his own figure according to the 
profit he desires to make, and the 
price of rugs, unlike a number of 
other articles of merchandise, is 
more or less unknown to the 
average person. “Considering their 
intrinsic value,” the copy states, 
“Hartford-Saxony rugs are mod- 
erate in price. For example, a 
smali rug, 3 ft. by 5 ft. 3 in. sells 
for approximately $24; a standard 
room size, 9 ft. by 12 ft. sells for 
approximately $135.” 

Another interesting feature of 
the first advertisement of the series 
is a sectional view of a rug illus- 
trated in actual size, showing the 
height of, the pile and the thickness 
of the back. This also is in color. 

Although Bigelow - Hartford 
rugs enjoy a wide distribution 
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the company felt that there might 
be a number of sections where 
Hartford-Saxonys could not be 
easily found, so readers of adver- 
tisements were advised that ‘Most 
reputable dealers carry Hartford- 
Saxony rugs, but if you have any 
difficulty in procuring them, and 
will communicate with us, we will 
see that you are supplied by the 
dealer nearest your home who 
carries them.” 


PLAIN LANGUAGE FOR THE CON- 
SUMER 


An illustrated booklet in colors 
is also featured which prospective 
customers can obtain on request. 
This. booklet describes in non- 
technical language principles of 
manufacture, going into such sub- 
jects as designing, coloring, clean- 
ing and blending of wool, making 
of yarns, weaving of patterns, etc. 
Throughout the text are pen 
drawings which help the reader 
visualize the processes. The book- 
let also gives a jist of sizes and 
colors and is illustrated with a 
number of beautifully colored pic- 
tures of rooms furnished with 
Hartford- Saxony rugs. Each 
month window cards, showing re- 
productions of current advertise- 
ments are sent to dealers so that 
they may “hook up” their displays 
with the company’s magazine ad- 
vertising. 

The company, as has been 
stated, enjoys a wide distribution 
of its products, as is natural after 
nearly a. hundred years in busi- 
ness, but since the appearance of 
its advertising new possibilities 
for intensive selling have been dis- 
covered. Many _ inquiries are 
coming from sections of the 
country where prospective cus- 
tomers are finding it impossible to 
procure Hartford-Saxony rugs, 
and the company is beginning to 
see that there are holes in its dis- 
tribution blanket. 

The usual merchandising and 
selling method of large rug and 
carpet manufacturers like Bige- 
low-Hartford does not allow a 
close association with all dealers, 
especially the smaller cones, and 
imanufacturers therefore do not 
get near enough to a number of 
their eventual outlets. At the be- 
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ginning of each' season such 
manufacturers hold what they call 
“openings” of their season’s line 
at which prices are fixed and new 
patterns shown. At this~ time 
buyers from all over the country 
come to place their orders for the 
period and a large proportion of 
the season’s business is placed dur- 
ing these days. Direct selling is 
done only with jobbers, large re- 
tailers and the larger users, such 
as hotels, railroads, steamships, etc. 
The small retailer must buy from 
his jobber and it is seldom that 
he ever sees the manufacturer’s 
salesmen. 

The inquiries which the Bige- 
low company is receiving are 
proving quite conclusively that the 
small dealer is being neglected and 
that he presents a wonderful op- 
portunity for the profitable ap- 
plication .of educational work and 
intensive selling. 

Is it safe to predict that the 
lead of the Bigelow company will 
soon be followed by other large 
carpet and rug manufacturers and 
that 1924 will be a rug advertising 
year? 


Mistland Prune Campaign to 
Start Soon 


A “tart-sweet” flavor, uniform quality 
and the carton idea are to be featured 
in an advertising campaign on Mistland 
brand Italian prunes starting about No- 
vember 15. The advertising will run 
until March and is timed to coincide 
with receipt of the new crop. This ad- 
vertising 1s being done by the Oregon 
Growers’ Co-operative Association and 
the Washington Growers’ Packing Cor- 
poration. 


Electric Whisk Broom to Be 
Advertised 


A business-paper campaign is being 
planned by the Western Appliance Com- 
pany, New York, to advertise its OK 
vacuum brush, which is described as an 
electric whisk broom. This advertising 
will be directed by the New York office 
of the Bellamy-Neff Company, advertis- 
ing agency. 


Rug Account for 


J. Walter Thompson 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., New 
York, rug importer and manufacturer, 
laced its advertising account with 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
of that city. 
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Federal Trade Commission 
Acts on Soap Misbranding 


_ The Federal Trade, Commission has 
issued a cease and desist order direct- 
ing the Crofts & Reed Company and 
the Polonia Soap Company, both Chi- 
cago manufacturers of soaps and toilet 
articles, to discontinue the use of mis- 
leading designations on the brands and 
labels of soap offered by them for sale 
to the public. 

According to the Commission’s find- 
ings, the firms listed in their catalogue 
and printed on wrappers and cartons 
the following designations: “Olive Bou- 
quet,” “Olive  Castile,’’ “Medicinal 
Toilet Soap,” “Peroxide Soap,” “Palm 
Cocoa,” “Witch Hazel Soap, ” “Palmo”’ 
and “Buttermilk ge which deceive 
the public intg the belief that the soaps 
so labeled contain the ingredient desig- 
nated, when such is not a fact. 

The order prohibits the use on wrap- 
pers or containers in which their soap 
is delivered to customers of any of the 
descriptive words mentioned when such 
soap does not contain the ingredient in- 
dicated. 


Canadian Advertisers Meeting 
at Toronto 


The Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers, Incorporated, is holding the clos- 
~~ session of its annual convention 

ay at Toronto. The convention be- 
gan yesterday. The principal speaker 
on the program is G opkins, vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
New York. 


Margarin Institute Account for 
Theodore E. Ash 


The Institute of Margarin Manufac- 
turers, Washington, D. C., has placed 
its advertising account with Theodore 
. Ash, Philadelphia advertising agent. 
A national campaign is planned. 


J. P. Dunne with The 
Blackman Company 


John P. Dunne has joined The Black- 
man Company, Inc., New York, as 
assistant production manager. He was 
formerly with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 


Empire Milking Machine 

Account for Dyer Agency 

The Empire — Machine Com- 
pany, Bloomfield, f, has placed its 
advertising account Nis The George 
Dyer Company, New York advertising 
agency. 


Postum Cereal Reports Profit 
The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
New York, Postum, Grape*Nuts, etc., 
for itself and subsidiaries, reports sales 
of $17,447,835 and net profits of $2,439,- 
332 for the first nine months of the 
current year. 
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Philadelphians Are Now Eager for 
Christmas Gift Suggestions 
3rd Largest Market in the United States 


Santa Claus can get down the chimney of nearly every 
home in Philadelphia, as most Philadelphians live in 
separate dwellings; to be exact there are nearly half a 
million homes in Philadelphia, Camden and suburbs. 


The boys and girls in these half a million homes are 
eagerly looking forward to “the night before Christmas” 
when they will hang up their stockings. 


Dolls, sporting goods, musical instruments, toys of all 
kinds, radio outfits, novelties, traveling equipment, gloves, 
silk stockings, furs, pianos, automobiles and _ other 
things can now be profitably brought to the attention of 
Philadelphians. 


Candies; tons of them will find a way to the foot of 
the Christmas trees in Philadelphia’s homes. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid aver- 
age circulation for six months ending 
September 30, 1923—503,368 copies a day. 


New York—814 Park-Lexington Bldg. (46th St. & Park Ave.) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Bivd. 

San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 
Market St. 

London—Mortimer Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1923—Bulletin Company). 
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Oklahoma continues tc 
in Profits in farming |... 


those 
ture 


corn; second in grain sorghums; third in wheat; § Such 
only 


one ranks first in the production of broom- 


fourth in cotton. 


For a state to lead other states in the total value of crops, or in ff As © 
the production of a single important crop, is a distinction that JJ agtict 
properly can be proclaimed with pride. But the question that J Farm 
REALLY counts is: How does the acre-value of each crop com. §f state" 
pare with the cost of production, including such items as the 


: : sas ; To 
acre investment in land, labor, fertilizer, taxes and machinery? Y 


editor 
lf farming be judged, as are other businesses, e. g., on the ratio about 
between the cashable value of its product and the cost of pro- his fa 
duction, then Oklahoma LEADS THE UNITED STATES! satisfa 
Need 
influer 
Stocks 


The average income on the investment in Oklahoma on the 
fourteen leading crops is 107%, while the average return on 
the investment on the same crops for the United States is 
only 56.8%. 


Issued 
OKLAHOMA’S RETURN ON THE INVESTMENT IS 534 
GREATER THAN THAT FOR THE UNITED STATES! 


Oklahoma not only leads the United States in return on invest: 
ments, but it LEADS THE THREE STATES OF GREATEST 
PRODUCTION in return on investments in ten of the 
fourteen crops! 


The farmers of Oklahoma have, this single year, raised crops 
that have a cashable value in excess of $550,000,000 and live 
stock that is worth $103,000,000. This places Oklahoma among 
the first eight most important farm markets of the United 


t 
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ead the United States 


States. Obviously, farming is the state’s greatest industry, and 
those institutions that have helped develop Oklahoma’s agricul- 
ture are powerful factors in the upbuilding of the state. 


Such an institution is the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman—the 
only farm paper owned, edited and published in the state. 


As Oklahoma stands out among other states as a wonder of 
agricultural achievement, so has the supremacy of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman marked it as one of the country’s greatest 
state farm papers. 


To you, Mr. Advertiser, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman’s 
editorial influence means that the farmer seeks information 
about the goods he buys in the same farm paper that guides 
his farming operations. He BUYS those goods because his 
satisfaction is guaranteed by the publisher. 


Need we explain further how you can capitalize the reader 
influence and reader confidence of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman? 


Issued on the 10th and 25th of each month—Circulation 
more than 145,000 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. ng Oklahoma City, Ona 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Milwaukee— First In Diversified Industry 








America’s Greatest— 


Food, Household and Electrical Exposition 

was held at the Milwaukee Auditorium, dur- 

ing the week of October 15-21 inclusive. 

Every foot of space in the largest exposition 

building in America was used for display t 
purposes. There were 318 booths displaying t 
over 1200 different products tothe 120,595 Mil- . 
waukee and Wisconsin people who attended a 
the show. The average price of admission 
paid was 28c. The three big Journal contests 
offering prizes of more than $12,000.00 at- 
tracted remarkable interest. There were 2,096 
entrants in The Home Canners contest, 325 to 
entrants in The Pianist contest and 20 orches- 
tras entered the Amateur Orchestra contest. 
Over 500,000 samples of various products ing 
were distributed to consumers. an 


The Fifth Annual Food, Household and Elec- not 
trical Exposition was a tremendous success of § te 
successes—every exhibitor profited by the ana 
wonderful opportunity the show gave him to 
introduce his product directly to represen- nec 
tatives of more than a half million families— _ 
and his sales during the coming year will pavi 
further demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
show and Journal advertising as a builder of sixty 
sales records. : — 


The Milwaukee Journal | ** 


FIRST—by Merit — 








Wisconsin—First In Value of Dairy Products paper 
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Direct-Mail Advertisers to Begin 
Simplification Work 


\nnual Convention of Direct-Mail Advertising Association at St. Louis 
Indorses Hoover Idea as Presented by Bureau Chief 


"T* HE Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, in its sixth annual 
onvention at St. Louis last week, 
officially declared in favor of Sec- 
retary Hoover’s plan of simpli- 
fication involving standardizing 
paper sizes and eliminating waste. 
On December 1 all members of 
the association will receive from 
the Bureau of Simplification at 
Washington pledge cards which 
each is urged to sign and return 
at once to the bureau. The pledge 
provides that the individual will 
adopt standardized paper sizes to 
he suggested by the bureau, and 
do all he can to have others do the 
same, 

The inspiration for the associa- 
tion’s action came from an address 
to the convention by William A. 
Durgin, chief of the Bureau of 
Simplification. Mr. Durgin, after 
presenting facts and figures show- 
ing the great economic waste that 
comes from multiplicity of sizes 
and styles of various kinds of 
merchandise, explained there was 
nothing obligatory about anybody 
accepting the bureau’s ideas. All 
the Government could do was to 
analyze and suggest. But nobody 
should make the mistake of believ- 
ing that Government action was 
necessary to bring about these 
much-needed reforms. Mr. Dur- 
gin instanced the case of the 
paving brick manufacturers who, 
after being properly amazed by 
the Government’s showing _ of 
sixty-six separate and _ distinct 
sizes of paving brick, voluntarily 
reduced the number to six. This 
result was brought about by the 
individual signing of pledge cards. 

Mr. Durgin declared that the 
direct-mail people could bring 
about similar conditions in paper 
and catalogues by taking a stand 
for standardization themselves and 
then bringing pressure to bear on 
paper manufacturers and printers. 
The asgsociation’s simplification 


committee, in a report submitted 
25 


by Robert E. Ramsey, of James 
F. Newcomb & Company, New 
York, agreed with him. The out- 
come was the passage of the 
resolution, 


PREPARES FOR ADVERSE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Durgin promised that each 
member of the convention should 
receive one of the standardization 
pledges by December 1, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the cards 
would be returned promptly. 

The convention, in executive 
business session, made prepara- 
tions to combat inimical legislation 
against advertising which Homer 
J. Buckley, of Chicago, chairman 
of the legislative committee, said 
might be expected during the 
coming year. Mr. Buckley said 
Senator Curtis, of Kansas, is pre- 
paring to move for a tax on ad- 
vertising during the coming ses- 
sion of Congress to help provide 
funds for paying the soldiers’ 
benus. After much discussion, 
there was general agreement in 
the meeting that a tax on the sell- 
ing process would be inequitable, 
to say the least, and that if there 
were to be any tax of the kind 
at all it should be on the com- 
pleted sale. The members. were 
urged to keep careful watch of 
the situation so as to be able to 
make quick representation to their 
Senators and Congressmen after 
the necessary word had been 
passed along by the legislative 
committee. 

Mr. Buckley, speaking furfher 
for the committee, urged the 
members to be exceedingly con- 
servative about availing them- 
selves of the recent ruling of. the 
Post Office Department permitting 
printed matter and samples of 
merchandise to be mailed to rural- 
route boxes without individual ad- 
dresses. The pfivilege, he said, 
had caused the rural districts to 
be flooded with questionable ad- 
vertising matter, some of which 
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is now being investigated by the 
Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. He declared the practice 
was discriminatory in that it per- 
mitted unfair competition for pub- 
lication advertising. 

The coming year, Mr. Buckley 
feared, threatened to be rather 
critical in numerous respects for 
direct advertising. For example, 
he would not be at all surprised to 
see three-cent postage restored, or 
at least an effort made in that 
direction—something else for the 
members to guard against through 
pressure on members of the na- 
tional legislature. 

The convention, which was at- 
tended by about fifteen hundred 
registered delegates, lasted three 
days, with two general sessions 
on Wednesday and Friday, one 
general session on Thursday and 
departmental meetings Thursday 
afternoon. The main meetings 
and exhibits were at the St. Louis 
Coliseum and the other sessions 
at the Statler Hotel. Those in at- 
tendance were praised by Presi- 
dent Meadon for their evident 
earnestness, and the serious way 
in which all the convention’s ac- 
tivities were regarded. 

There were the customary 
greetings at the opening session 
by St. Louis dignitaries, including 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel, himself a 
devoted advertising club member. 
But this feature, including re- 
sponses and all, took only about 
half an hour—a record in itself. 


DISCUSSES MAIL EFFICIENCY 


W. Irving Glover, third assist- 
ant postmaster-general, in speak- 
ing at the association’s dinner, 
said the mails are being handled 
today with greater dispatch than 
ever before. 

“This,” he said, “was done 
mainly through co-operation be- 
tween Postmaster-General New 
and the director of the budget. 
And that being only a temporary 
relief, we outlined our needs for 
the rest of the year and laid them 
before President Coolidge,» with 
the result that the department was 
authorized to create a deficiency 
fund of $7,460,000 for extra clerks 
and equipment. This amount will 





have to be met by Congress at its 
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next session.” 

Mr. Glover directed attention to 
the human element in the postal 
service. He was particularly frank 
in urging that big houses purchase 
their stamps at the respective of 
fices of mailing, especially in smal! 
towns, where postmasters are paid 
on the basis of their revenue. 

“You may ask what all this has 
to do with you,” he added. “Not 
only is the postmaster’s pocket- 
book affected when you refuse to 
buy stamps at his office for the 
mail you unload on him, but you 
deprive him of the means of hir- 
ing clerks. I may not have the 
right to let the cat out of the bag, 
but I want to tell you that re- 
cently we found in one post office 
several sacks of third-class mail 
that had been lying there for three 
weeks. This was due to nothing 
else than that the postmaster was 
angry because the business house 
bought all its stamps in Chicago, 
or in New York, instead of its 
just share from the office where 
a branch was located.” 

_Mr. Glover urged more atten- 
tion to complete addresses on en- 
velopes. The frequent delays 
from failure in this respect, he 
said, have brought up the possi- 
bility of having an extra charge 
of one cent made for directory 
service. 

“One Detroit firm,” he said, 
“sent 5,000 pieces of mail matter 
to Reno, Nev., with the addresses 
omitted. It required sixteen extra 
hours of clerk hire to prepare 
these letters for delivery. Natu- 
rally, those clerks and carriers 

were not favorably disposed to- 
ward that house, for the affair set 
them pretty far back in their 
work,” 

Among the .notable addresses 
before the convention proper was 
one of Alfred C. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Fuller explained his company’s 
distribution system. 

W. N. Bayless, of the Tiffany- 
Bayless Company, Cleveland, 
stressed. the value of color dis- 
crimination in advertising matter. 
He said it is a simple matter to 
determine what colors appeal to 
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men, women and children, this be- 
ing the result of laboratory tests 
made at the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. 

Mrs. Alta Gwinn Saunders, in- 
structor in English at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, urged a higher 
standard of English in preparing 
sales letters. Her address was 
given, in part, in Printers’ Inx 
of October 25. 

Harry A. Grace, advertising 
manager of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, of New York, 
urged adequate use of direct mail 
and window display material as 
essentials of dealer help. Mr. 
Grace brought along a large quan- 
tity of material to give the dele- 
gates some definite ideas of what 
real window display material 
should be. 

The dealer-help topic also was 
presented by Karl E. Kilby, ad- 
vertising manager of the Coleman 
Lamp Company, Wichita, Kan. It 
was Mr. Kilby’s contention that a 
concern’s chief job in selling is 
to make it possible for the dealer 
to sell more. This done, the dealer 
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buys as a matter of course. Mr. 
Kilby could not understand why 
so many manufacturers still ad- 
here to the old idea of reversing 
this process. 


ELECT RETAILER AS PRESIDENT 


There were some changes in the 
official personnel of the associa- 
tion for the coming year. Joseph 
Meadon, of the Franklin Press, 
Detroit, voluntarily retired from 
the presidency after having held 
the office three years. Joseph B. 
Mills, merchandise manager of the 
J. L. Hudson Company, a Detroit 
department store, was elected to 
succeed him. The election of a re- 
tailer to head the association is an 
interesting departure from prece- 
dent. Mr. Mills has been promi- 


nent in the association’s affairs 
| the last two years. 


. W. Hunt, of Toronto, and 
Charles R, Wiers, of the DeLong 
Hook & Eye Company, of Phila- 
delphia, were elected vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Hunt was ré-elected, 
and Mr. Wiers was chosen so that 
the United States part of the 
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association might have a vice-presi- 
dent also. 4 

Frank L. Pierce, of Detroit, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer, and 
complimented on the record he 
has made in his first year of 
office. 

Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Co., of Chicago; Mr. 
Wiers and Mr. Mills were re- 
elected to the board of governors. 
Edward T. Hall, of the Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, in- 
sisted on retiring, and was suc- 
ceeded by Harry B. Kirtland, of 
the Harry B. Kirtland Company, 
Toledo, O. Mr. Meadon will con- 
tinue serving on the board of 
governors, together with the other 
holdover members. 

Secretary-Treasurer Pierce re- 
ported that the association now 
has 956 members. There was a 
balance of $3,900 in the treasury, 
not counting a considerable sum 
to be received as the net proceeds 
of the St. Louis convention. 

In resolution form, the associ- 
ation set forth its belief that re- 
search work should precede every 
advertising campaign. 

The association decided to set 
up certain standards to be fol- 
lowed in the compilation of mail- 
ing lists and to establish an audit 
bureau for the administration of 
those standards. The plan pro- 
vides that any mailing-list concern 
conforming to the association’s 
standards shall have a certificate 
to that effect and be allowed to 
make use of it in its business- 
getting activities. 

The bank-examiner method will 
be followed in checking up all 
applicants for membership in the 
bureau. An auditor will be sent 
to make a personal examination 
of the concern’s affairs, with par- 
ticular reference to the way it gets 
up the mailing lists it has for sale. 
It was said that about 75 per cent 
of the mailing-list concerns now 
members of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association expressed a 
desire to conform to the new 
standards, All these will have to 
submit to an examination and 
then the new bureau will be made 
up of such concerns as are found 
to be operating in conformity to 
the standards. 
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The new work will be carried 
on under the direction of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Pierce in Detroit. 
A firm of certified public account- 
ants will have charge of the actual 
work of examination. 

In another resolution the asso- 
ciation renewed its pledge of sup- 
port to the vigilance and educa- 
tional programs of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Canada Holds a National Fish 
Day 


Advertising in connection with Can 
ada’s “National Fish Day,” which was 
held on October 31, is the forerunne: 
of an_ extensive campaign planned by 
the Canadian Fisheries Association, 
with the co-operation of the Fisheries 
Department of the Dominion Govern 
ment. The dining-car services of the 
railroads and the large hotels featured 
fish on their menus on Fish Day. Win 
dow display competitions and co-opera 
tive local advertising were conducted in 
the larger centres. 





Porcelain Association Account 
for Wallerstein-Sharton 


_ The Insulating Division of the Asso- 
ciation of Porcelain Manufacturers, 
comprised of manufacturers of insula- 
tors for the electrical industry, plans 
a business-paper and direct-mail cam- 
paign to advertise porcelain as the best 
insulating material obtainable for the 


purpose. The account will be han- 
dled by the Wallerstein-Sharton Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Philip Cromwell Walters Dead 


Philip Cromwell Walters, advertising 
manager of the Johnstown, Pa., Tribune, 
died at that city last week at the age of 
fifty-five. Mr. Walters had been con- 
nected with the Tribune for many years 
and was secretary and a director of the 
Johnstown Tribune Publishing Company 
at the time of his death. 


Wilmington, N. C., “News” 
and “Dispatch” Merged 


The Wilmington, N. C., News, pub 
lished since last February as an evening 
edition of the Ster, a morning paper, 
has been sold to the owners of the 
Dispatch, an evening newspaper, and the 
two consolidated under the name of the 
News-Dispatch. 


Trade-Marks Brass Pipe 


to Prevent Substitution 
As a_ substitution preventative, the 
Chase Metal Works, Waterbury, Conr., 
has adopted a trade-mark which it 's 
having stamped on all of its brass pipe 
products that go to the plumbing trade. 
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PUBLISHER’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


So remarkable has been the success of 
Children’s Royal, and so evident is the 
demand of the public for a magazine of 
smart fashions for children, that I am 
now placing at its disposal the entire 
fashion sources of Vogue, both in Paris 
and America, and the full co-operation of 
the Vogue editors and artists. 


The publishing formula which has 
proved so successful will not be altered. 
The quantity of material published will, 
however, be increased to include other 
interests of parents bringing up children. 
And the quality will. be improved even 
beyond its present high standard. 


To this enlarged and improved maga- 
zine, beginning with the next issue, I have 
decided to give the name of 


CHILDREN’S VOGUE 


Children’s Vogue is to be published every two months 
—six issues a year 
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Location of McGraw-Hill exhibit 
at the Advertising Exposition 
71st Regiment Armory, New York 
November 12 to 17 


Look for 
McGraw-Hill 


at the , 
Advertising Exposition 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC., TENTH 
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HE ADVERTISING EXPOSITION, 

to use its own descriptive phrase, 
“will show specifically how advertising in- 
creases the stability and prosperity of 
individual businesses and enterprises.” 


It will visualize ‘the economics, the me- 
chanics and the benefits of advertising. 
It will be worth-while. 


Business Paper Advertising has its own 
measurements of economics, its own me- 
chanics, its own benefits. 


And, through experience in aiding In- 
dustry sell to Industry, it has clarified 
Industry’s advertising problems and 
proved its economic value as a stabilizer 
of business. 


The McGraw-Hill exhibit will interpret 
the meaning and advantages of “straight- 
line industrial advertising” in terms of 
McGraw-Hill service and what it can 
render. 


We hope that it may be our pleasure 
to have you visit the McGraw-Hill section 
at this Advertising Exposition. 


McGraw-Hill Engineering and Industrial Publications 
are the working tools of the industries they serve 


ELECTRICAL MINING INDUSTRIAL 


Electrical World Engineering & Mining Power Industrial Engineer 
Electrical Merchandising Journal-Press American Machinist 
American Machinist 
Electrical Retailing Coal Age (European Edition ) 


Journal of Electricity Chemical & Metallurgical 
TRANSPORTATION Engineering 
CONSTRUCTION _ Electric Railway Journal EXPORT 
Engineering News-Record Bus Transportation Ingenieria Internacional 


AVENUE AT 36Ttx STREET, NEW YORK 
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An old saying and true | Straw No. 9 





Straws show which 
way the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried by 
a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows the 
value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 

The Chicago Evening Post carries less medical advertising 
than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from 
installment furniture advertising would not pay. for the ink to 
dot the “i’s” in a single issue. 

BUT: there are a number of lines of high grade advertising 
from which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago paper—morning or evening. 

And there are several very high grade lines from which 
The Post receives more advertising than all the other Chicago 
papers combined—morning, evening and Sunday. 

Straws No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 were four lines of advertising in 
all of which The Chicago Evening Post carried more adver- 
tising than all the other Chicago papers combined—morning, 
evening and Sunday. 

We are now picking out a bunch of straws which are equally 
good indicators of the direction of the wind, but which show 
a comparison among the evening papers only. 

For Straw No. 9 we will take the Chicago banks. The Post 
is sometimes referred to as their official medium in Chicago. 
They place more advertising in it than in any other evening 
paper. 

For the year 1922 they divided their patronage among the 
Chicago evening papers as follows: 


248,193 lines 


230,458 “ 
145,397 “> 
114,562 a 


These figures —e by the Advertising Record Company, 
n Independent Audit Company. 


It Pays to Advertise in a 
p Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 


CHICAGO EvennG Post ' Able to Become Good 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR Customers 
LouTsvitis HERAW 


RocrNourmanitews | The Chicago 


se Evening Post 


‘*Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper”’ 

















The Sugar Industry Needs Interpre- 
tation through Advertising 


If Somebody Would Tell the Inside Story of Sugar the Industry Would 
Not Have to Sit at the Last Table 


By Ruel McDaniel 


Gommeopy ought to tell the 
public about: sugar. 

It’s hard to find a sweeter sub- 
ject to write about, and there are 
so many incidents in its colorful 
past and hazardous present that 
ought to be told. This industry’s 
story is so interesting that even 
the most hard-boiled boarding- 
house lady would read it. All that 
sugar needs in order to land itself 
from the stepchild’s place at the 
“last table” to a position of promi- 
nence in the receiving line is a 
good story-teller. 

Seventy-five years 


ago sugar 


sold as high as $2.50 per pound, 
and the quality was questionable ; 
yet there is no record of an ob- 
jection being made to prices. 


To- 
day fine granulated sugar that has 
been through two-score processes 
of manufacture and has traveled 
sc far on land, sea, conveying 
belts and the sides of centrifugals, 
that its travelogue turns a roving 
sailor green with envy, sells at 
eight cents per pound, delivered 
to the back door, and there is a 
grumble at high prices every time 
the consumer takes a bite of food 
with sugar in it. 

When sugar sold at $2.50 a 
pound, capital of only a few hun- 
dred dollars provided the crude 
apparatus that manufactured it. 
Today, an investment of more 
than a million dollars is required 
to bring sugar even to its raw 
state; then there is the extensive 
refining process after that. 

In 1914, when the price of cot- 
ton dropped from around twelve 
cents to five or six, the public did 
a noble thing by starting the 
“Buy-a-bale” movement and wear- 
ing cotton breeches, thereby doing 
a great deal toward steering the 
South’s financial ship clear of the 
shoals. © We _ celebrate | Apple 
Week, Prune Week, Raisin Week, 
Canned Goods Week and a dozen 


other kinds of weeks, the purpose 
of which is to increase the con- 
sumption of various products. 
Every time the price of sugar 
makes a slight move upward we 
then have “Sugar-less”’ Week. 
The ladies’ auxiliaries and the 
various other women’s clubs get 
together and boycotts become the 
latest thing. 

Yet—if the price of sugar ad- 
vanced at the same rate as other 
farm products and living necessi- 
ties in general, it would be selling 
today at twenty cents a pound. 
Take the figures of farm products 
for twenty years from 1890 to 
1911, for instance. The average 
increase in the price of all other 
products, excluding sugar, was 
more than 47 per cent. During 
this same period sugar had a de- 
crease of almost 15 per cent, and 
molasses, sugar’s nearest relative, 
declined in price more than 25 per 
cent. If the comparisons to date 
were obtainable, sugar would ap- 
pear in an even worse plight. 


A TOO-MUCH-PROFIT PERIOD 


During 1919 and 1920 sugar 
producers made real money—too 
much for their own good, no 
dcubt. Many untrained recruits 
appeared in the industry’s line-up, 
eager to invest time and capital 
for their part of the plums that 
were apparently being handed out. 
As in practically all other fields, 
handsome profits were made, but 
the bulk of this was invested in 
new equipment and general ex- 
pansion, some of it unwisely. 
Money came freely, and it was 
spent likewise. They in the sugar 
industry will always refer to that 
hectic period as the “Dance of the 
Millions.” 

From the public’s standpoint the 
matter presented a different as- 
pect. Sugar was twenty cents a 
pound, and hard to get at that. 











The so-called “sugar trust” was 
given credit for the chaotic situa- 
tion, and according to the average 
consumer’s way of _ thinking, 
everyone who had a hand in pro- 
ducing sugar was a charter mem- 
ber of the “trust.” You could not 
blame the public so much for. de- 
claring vengeance against sugar. 

Then came the crash. When 
business had reached such a point 
that an adjustment was impera- 
tive, sugar came in for a terrible 
wallop. It was merely a matter 
of days that saw the price of raw 
sugar drop from around fifteen 
cents to less than three cents a 
pound. The market was glutted, 
but the average producer had to 
sell, because his profits from pre- 
vious sales were tied up in new 
equipment. Only the veterans of 
the industry were able to stick it 
out. 

It costs in Louisiana, the prin- 
cipal cane sugar producing State 
in the Union, about six cents to 
make a pound of raw sugar. For 
the past three years raws have 
been selling at less than four 
cents, with the exception of a 
brief period last February, when a 
sudden rise in prices created a 
sensation in every household in 
the land. This goes to show that 
from an economical standpoint 
sugar should be selling consider- 
ably higher; but let prices start 
climbing and see what happens! 


BUT PEOPLE DON’T KNOW THIS 


All these details are not being 
brought out in order to work up 
pity for the sugar industry, but 
merely to show the proposition 
that it is up against. The public 
is honest in its condemnation of 
climbing prices, because it is not 
acquainted with these facts. What 
the sugar industry needs is a 
broad constructive advertising 
campaign that will present the 
true side of the situation. 

It would be hard to find an 
easier subject to tell about. There’s 
romance in every step of sugar 
making: The planting of the 
ratoons in the freshly cleared 
jungles of the tropics; the wild 
tropical growth; the harvest by 
natives; the huge rollers and 
crushers for extracting the juice; 
the various boilings and clarifica- 
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tion processes; the transformation 
of a red beet to pure white sugar, 
and the millions of dollars’ worth 
of gigantic machinery. Then 
comes the long journey to the re- 
finery where a series of intricate 
processes eventually turn out pure 
white sugar ready for our tables. 
Every move, from ratoon to sugar 
bag, would make material well 
worth reading. 

It should not be concluded from 
the foregoing statements that noth- 
ing is being done in sugar adver- 
tising. Far from it. Due credit 
should be given such enterprising 
concerns as the American Sugar 
Refining Company which has 
made its Domino sugar a house- 
hold word, the Great Western 
Sugar Refining Company, of 
Denver, that is doing good work 
in presenting the beet sugar’s side 
of the question, the Warner Sugar 
Refining Company, the Franklin 
Sugar Refining Company, and a 
few others. 

Unfortunately, however, most 
of the advertising that has been 
done thus far advertises sugar as 
a product, rather than presenting 
its case to the consumer. Virtu- 
ally all the big refiners are con- 
centrating their advertising efforts 
on the container and the purity of 
their respective brands, and much 
has been done toward identifica- 
tion of company brands through 
this form of advertising. 

Some of the refiners issue re- 
cipe books and other literature, 
the purpose of which is to increase 
the use of their brand of sugar; 
one company, at least, has gone so 
far as to publish an _ attractive 
folder on the manufacture of 
sugar, while others get out em- 
ployee publications and other lit- 
erature for the furtherance of 
good-will among employees and 
those from whom the raw sugar 
and beets are bought. But none of 
this material, or at best very little 
of it, reaches the housewife—the 
agitator when prices move up 4 
notch, 

To change this misconception 
of the sugar industry is not a 
problem of any one branch of the 

industry. It pinches the cane and 
beet grower, the. factory that 
turns out the raw sugars, the re- 
finer, the jobber and even the 
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Your National Sales Map 
Has 663 Points of 


Concentration 


O matter how far 

into the national 
market you are able 
economically to pene- 
trate—the burden of 
sales maintenance and 
increase weighs heavi- 
est where Cosmopolitan 
—by its unusual over- 
the-counter million of 
sales —predominates. 
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The Border of this adver- 
tisement is the distinguishing 
mark of Cosmopolitan’s five 
services— Motoring, Schools, 
Food, Travel, and Druggist. 
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corner grocer who has to even- 
tually. extract the money from the 
consumer. All are affected and 
all should do their part to remedy 
the situation (with the exception 
of the grocer, who has other 
troubles of his own). 

The problem is a simple one. It 
is not a matter of increasing con- 
sumption of sugar, because the 
world eats practically as much as 
it produces now and consumption 
is increasing considerably faster 
than production. Nobody has 
trouble selling sugar, so what is 
needed is the removal of the sting 
that the consumer feels when he 
planks down his money for his 
eighty-five pounds of sugar a 


year. 

Behind the sugar industry is a 
real service to mankind. The 
earliest history available on sugar 
reveals the fact that it was in the 
beginning used only as a medi- 
cine; later it became the choicest 
sweet of the Old World’s favored 
few, and now it forms a substan- 
tial part of the daily diet of 
every normal man, woman and 
child in the land. The public 
should be made to see that a ser- 
vice is being performed. 

Perhaps the sugar producers 
could well take a lesson from the 
fish packers of New England, or 
the leather tanners, or the prune 
growers and packers, and fight a 
ccmmon prejudice through co- 
operative advertising. This seems 
the logical way, because every in- 
dividual or organization that is a 
factor in producing sugar would 


be_ benefited. 
It could be done by individual 
refineries, but such a _ course 


would work a hardship upon the 
company that undertook it, and it 
would receive but little more bene- 
fit than all other factors connect- 
ed with the industry. 


S. G. Krake Heads ‘American 


Gas Journal” 


S. G. Krake, vice-president of the 
American Gas Light Journal, Inc., New 
York, publisher of the American Gas 
Journal and the “American Gas Catalog 
and Directory,” has been elected presi- 
dent and _ treasurer. 

C. S. Myers, who had been field rep- 
resentative of these publications, has 
been elected vice-president of the pub- 
lishing company. A. M. Gleason was 
re-elected secretary. 
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Joins Milwaukee Corrugating 


Company 
H. P. Sigwalt has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, man- 
ufacturer of Micor sheet metal building 
products, metal lath specialties, metal- 
lic art roofings, ventilating systems, 
Porto metal buildings, etc. 

Mr. Sigwalt was formerly advertising 
manager of the T. L. Smith Company, 
and the A. H. Petersen Manufacturing 
Company, both of Milwaukee. 


Kansas City Agency Is 
Incorporated 


The Besack-Sands Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., which has heen 
operated under a partnership for the 
last four years, has been incorporated. 
The officers and directors are: illiam 





H. Besack, president and general man- 
ager; Fred Sands, vice-president; 
H Haak, treasurer; I. B. Wasson, 


secretary, and Gladys Besack, assistant 
secretary. 


C. Brooks Middleton Leaves 
Kastor Agency 


C. Brooks Middleton has resigned 
from the Chicago office of the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, to become manager of the 
advertising departmental of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers. 
In addition Mr. Middleton will act as 
an advertising counselor, specializing in 
retail men’s wear advertising. 








Another Advertising ‘Guess” 


Carxins & Howpen, Inc. 
New York, Oct. 19, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a footnote to Edward Bok’s fig- 
ures, the latest edition of the Encyclo 
pedia Britannica places the total annual 
advertising expenditure in this country 
at upwards of $1,200,000,000, dating 
its figures for the year 1920. 

Catxins & Hoven, Inc., 
Earnest Etmo Calkins. 


1923. 





University of California Has 
Advertising Course 


_ The extension division of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, is con- 
ducting a course covering the princi- 
ples and practice of local and national 
advertising. The course is being di- 
rected by Wendell H. Kinney, of the 
Los Angeles office of The H. K. 
McCann Company. 


Joins M. C. Mogensen & 
Company 
Frank. K. Berry, formerly with the 
ee, departments of the Inter- 
national Trade and Shipping Digest 
and Holland American, both of San 
Francisco, Cal., has joined the Los 
Angeles office of M . Mogensen & 
Co., Inc., publishers’ representatives. 
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A débutante luncheon at Sherry’s 


RS. JOHN KING VAN RENSSELAER, who 

made her bow to Knickerbocker society in 1870, 
gives a few words of advice to the débutantes of 1923 
in the November Harper’s Bazar. Society, fashion 
and fiction—Harper’s Bazar meets almost every inter- 
est of the well-to-do woman. 


Harpers Basar 


2f IN LONDON 67. IN PARIS 
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Try It Out 


A Miniature Plaster Idea of Baltimore Harbor 


@ A darkened theater. First 
night. Belasco in his quiet 
corner. The audience—recep- 
tive, open-minded. The show 
is on. Applause. 


@ Baltimore has approved. 


@ Many plays are tried out in 
Baltimore. Great producers 
have found that Baltimore 
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In Baltimore 


judges sanely and surely—it’s 
a great try-out town. 


@ If you have something 
good, try it out in Baltimore. 
If Baltimore likes it, you have 
no cause for worry. 


@ Through the splendid cover- 
age of The Sunpapers, you can 
talk to Baltimore economically 
and effectively. 


@ Figures like these indicate 
what Baltimore reads: ' 


September Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 239,580 
Sunday -- - 176,073 


A Gain of 3,799 Daily and 18,198 
Sunday Over September, 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Boom 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicage 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY. SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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“In Circulation 


Average Circulation Six Months Ended Sept. 30, 1923 


Sunday . . . 104,212 
‘Daily aa 8 — 


The three New Orleans newspapers have filed their 
semi-annual sworn circulation statements with the 
United States Post Office Department. 

Only one, The Times-Picayune, shows a gain over the pre- 
vious six months in both daily and Sunday circulation. 
The second paper shows a loss running into the 
thousands in both daily and Sunday circulation. 

The third paper, while showing a Sunday gain, registers 





































a loss in daily circulation. su 
During the months of October, November, December, January, fo 
February and March, most people living in New Orleans and sur- mi 
rounding territory were at home, and in addition there were ing 
thousands of fall and winter visitors, drawn by the mild climate, cor 
races, Mardi Gras Carnival and other attractions. act 
Yet, during the half-year which ended September 30, marked by 4 
the usual going-away vacations of many local residents, The Times- tict 
Picayune showed an increase in Sunday and daily circulation over son 
the winter period. mer 
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Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and held 
Atlanta by Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc.; in Los Angeles and San inert 
Francisco by R. J. Bidwell Co. merc! 
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How Do Your Salesmen Sell Your 
Campaign to Dealers? 


By Bombastic Generalities or by Conservative Detailed Explanations? 


By T. W: McAllister 


TRACTOR salesman was sent 

down South to do “mission- 
ary work” with the dealer han- 
dling his line. An old colored 
farmer in Alabama readily agreed 
to buy a tractor from him. A few 
days after the machine had been 
delivered the salesman turned up 
to make a settlement for it. 

“Could you pay for the tractor, 
Uncle?” he hinted. 

“Pay fo’ de tractor?” said: the 
old man. Then his eyes widened 
in astonishment and wrath. “Why, 
son, you done tole me dat in free 
weeks de tractor would pay fo’ 
itself!” 

Let’s draw the curtain on the 
painful climax. The incident is 


mentioned simply because it indi- 


cates what may be expected from 
the work of those salesmen who 
trust to broad. generalities and 
sweeping claims to influence the 
wavering prospect. 

Of course, there are few pur- 
chasers of tractors, washing ma- 
chines or other labor-saving de- 
vices who are asked to believe that 
such equipment literally will pay 
for itself; but claims for similarly 
miraculous accomplishments of 
inanimate objects are not un- 
common in other fields of selling 
activity. 

What I have in mind, in par- 
ticular, are the astounding claims 
sometimes made by traveling sales- 
men regarding ‘the agility with 
which certain goods will move off 
a dealer’s shelves simply because 
they .are nationally advertised. 
“Just. put ’em in stock and they’ll 
sell themselves” is a statement. so 
commonly made by factory repre- 
sentatives that it might well be 
held responsible for much of the 
inertia with which many retail 
merchants are afflicted. 

Not long ago I stepped into a 
hardware store in a small city 
and found the owner listening in- 


tently to the arguments of a paint 
salesman. 

“And here is what our company 
is spending: this year in advertis- 
ing,” the salesman went on, after 
the merchant had asked me to 
“sit in” on the conference. “We’re 
spending all that money for the 
benefit ‘of our 'dealers—to sell 
paint for them.” 

The ‘merchant was impressed, 
though he did venture to inquire 
hesitantly, “But how will that ex- 
penditure help me, if I take on 
your line?” 


A GLIB ANSWER 


“Tt will help you by bringing in 
paint prospects who are already 
sold on our line,” the salesman 
continued glibly. “We're receiv- 
ing inquiries every day in response 
to our advertisements. The in- 
quiries we receive from this ter- 
ritory will be turned over to you, 
and then all you need do is to let 
those people know that you carry 
a stock of our paint.” 

And that’s all that this salesman 
had to say with reference to his 
company’s advertising. 

No mention was made of how 
the merchant might intensify the 
effect of national advertising by 
means of local newspaper publicity 
and window displays. Nothing 
was said about the prestige created 
by advertising—prestige which sel- 
dom actually sells goods but which 
does make the salesman’s task an 
easier one. There was no sugges- 
tion as to the advisability of 
making a canvass for local paint 
prospects or the necessity of hav- 
ing in charge of the store’s paint 


‘department a man who could talk 
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intelligently with the customers 
regarding paint problems. 

All that this . salesman did, 
fact, was to create the et 
sion that his company’s advertis- 
ing would make local publicity 
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and sales efforts more or less 
unnecessary. 

In the store of the leading elec- 
trical dealer in a medium-size 
city recently, I found the pro- 
prietor frowning resentfully as a 
salesman lugged his grips out the 
door. 

“There’s another one of those 
birds who thinks he can tell a 
dealer how he can double his 
business,” he said. “He thinks I 
ought to take on his line and 
throw out those I’ve been selling 
for years, simply because his com- 
pany is starting a big advertising 
campaign.” 

“But you believe in advertising, 
don’t you?” 

“Certainly I do. Look at the 
advertised lines I handle—and I 
back ’em up with my own adver- 
tising and window displays. But 
I find that most salesmen make 
the mistake of claiming that ‘the 
advertisements will sell the goods 
if you'll just put them in stock.’ 

“This is probably true in the 
case of the small-town store,” the 
dealer went on, “but we find that 
our customers will buy anything 
we sell, on our own recommenda- 
tion. They seem to be familiar 
with the different makes we handle 
but seldom specify any one brand. 

“We believe in national adver- 
tising, all right. It gives the pub- 
lic confidence in the goods adver- 
tised and helps to educate the 
public to the advantages of using 
electrical appliances. However, a 
salesman makes more of an im- 
pression on us if he keeps away 
from exaggerated claims for what 
his company’s advertising will do 
for the dealer. He might tell us 
how we could ‘tie in’ with such 
advertising; but his first and big- 
gest job is to sell us on the quality 
and construction of his goods.” 

Note this dealer’s belief that he 
can sell anything he handles, on 
his own recommendation, which is 
doubtless nearer to being true in 
the case of a store selling household 
equipment of a technical nature 
than it is of most others. He 
believes, however, that national ad- 
vertising is a more potent sales- 
man in the smaller communities ; 
but, on the other hand, the 


small-town retailer is even more 
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inclined to trust in his ability to 
sell anything he may want to 
handle, on his own recommenda- 
tion, because the personal element 
enters so largely into his dealings 
with his customers. 

The truth is that the merchant 
with an established trade, whether 
he is located in a large town or a 
small one, is interested principally 
in the quality and the price of the 
goods he handles; and he be- 
lieves that his personal recom- 
mendation will sell one line just 
about as well as another, if it is 
serviceable and is adapted to the 
needs of his trade. 


TROUBLE COMES FROM EXAGGERATED 


CLAIMS 
This being the case, the sales- 
man who makes’ exaggerated 


claims regarding the potency of 
his company’s advertising is 
usually doing one of two things 
—he is either arousing the dealer's 
disbelief and perhaps his an- 
tagonism, or he is leading. the 
dealer to place an order with the 
expectation that the goods will 
actually sell themselves. 

It seems evident that many mer- 
chants do not have a proper ap- 
preciation of the value of adver- 
tising because they have been led 
to expect too much from it. When 
the expected results were not at- 
tained—when eager customers did 
not flock to their stores and take 
the advertised goods from their 
shelves—they became skeptical of 
the power of advertising. 

However, the increasing ten- 
dency in many lines of merchan- 
dising to make more effective use 
of the display windows and the 
local newspapers in backing up 
national campaigns, indicates a 
growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of handling advertised 
lines. Also, it seems that sales- 
men are becoming more modest 
in their claims, and more appre- 
ciative of the necessity of proper 
teamwork between advertising 
and selling, as evidenced by this 
comment from a Southern hard- 
ware jobber: 

“Most of the representatives 
calling upon us from houses doing 
national advertising have been 
toned down in recent years to 
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us 150 miles. 
Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Infiu- 
ence.” The 
“Taian 
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aa an millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
industry than any 
other state can show. 
i Globe - Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
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even claims such 
coverage. 
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city Superlatives\:: 


Three hours’ ride from St. Louis is Mexico, 
Mo., center of the fire clay industry of the 
State, producer of some of the world’s finest 
saddle horses—a city of homes and schools. 

Mexico is orte of those interesting places 
where old traditions and modern progress have 
given the people an appreciation of the better 
things of life. people travel. They 
come frequently to St. Louis to shop, to visit, 
to enjoy metropolitan life. 

The bank deposits o $2,775,654 speak well 
for the buying power of Mexico’s 6,013 citizens, 

At home they have the advantage of 
Qt Grocery Stores 5 D Stores 
11 Auto Dealers and Garages 3 Hardware Stores 
2 Building Material Dealers 4 Jewelry Stores 
7 Dry Goods Stores 5 Men’s Furnishing 

Goods Stores 
3 Furniture Stores 2 Stationers 


4 Shoe Stores 5 Confectioners 
The Globe-Democrat is read by more people 
in Mexico than is any other St. Louis 
paper. ... Its influence on their buying 
habits is marked. 
Circulation in Mexico: 
Daily—611; Sunday—912 
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the point where they realize that 
it’s the co-operation of all parties 
that puts the deal across. 

“We usually have a pretty fair 
idea of what our district can con- 
sume in any given article and we 
observe from time to time the 
effects of advertising in the grow- 
ing or lessening demands for cer- 
tain goods. For this reason we are 
not unduly influenced by the ex- 
aggerated claims sometimes made 
for advertising. 

“We cannot divide the United 
States into so many square miles 
and say that each one of these 
square miles must use so many 
dozens of lanterns or cases of 
loaded shells or pairs of roller 
skates. The habits and traditions 
of the people have much to do 
with the demand for certain 
goods. We never lay down be- 
fore a new proposition, endeavor- 
ing to approach everything with 
an open mind. We favor getting 
behind advertised goods, and we 
usually find that advertised brands 
are standard and have merit in 
them. However, even where 
goods are advertised we find that 
if the business is to amount to 
anything and be satisfactory, we 
must be ‘sold’ on the proposition, 
our men must be ‘sold’ on it, and 
then the dealers, likewise, if any 
of us are to reap the full benefits 
of national advertising.” 


OVERLOOKING THE RETAILER 


In his statement that, “It’s the 
co-operation of all parties that 
puts the deal across,” this jobber 
has summed up the situation very 
clearly. It is rather surprising, 
however, to find how often the 
party who is most important to 
the deal—the -retailer—is over- 
looked, or is given but indifferent 
attention by the salesman who 
calls upon him. 

It must be. that advertising 
campaigns are often planned with 
little or no thought of the dealer 
and of how his efforts might be 
co-ordinated with those of the ad- 
vertiser. If this were not the 
case the factory representative 
would, as a rule, be. better in- 
formed regarding his company’s 
publicity plans and how the dealer 
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might co-operate in order to ob- 
tain the maximum value from this 
advertising. 

To make this discussion of a 
constructive rather than a merely 
critical nature, let us refer back 
to the paint salesman mentioned 
early in the article. If in him 
were combined the qualifications 
of a few salesmen with whom I 
have been fortunate enough to 
come in contact, he might sell 
his company’s advertising cam- 
paign to the dealer in somewhat 
the following manner: 

“Now that you know something 
about the extent of our line, and 
the quality of our products, I 
want to tell you how we will help 
you sell our paints if you will 
work with us. 

“Here is an analysis of our ad- 
vertising plans for the coming 
year. You will note the number 
of pages which we have scheduled 
for use in these publications which 
you say circulate in your territory. 
This advertising will create pres- 
tige for our products and will 
make it a much easier task for 
you to sell them than would be 
the case with an unadvertised line; 
but it won’t make many sales in 
this territory unless you do your 
part 

“This advertising will create 
an interest in, and a demand for, 
our products—but to cash in on 
this publicity you must co-operate 
with window displays and _ local 
advertising which will add the 
prestige built up by your store and 
will show the people where they 
can buy these paints. And of just 
as much importance, you and your 
salesmen must become _ well 
acquainted with our various 
products and their uses. 

“We will keep you informed, 
through our trade-paper announce- 
ments and by letter, regarding our 
consumer advertising. At the time 
we're going strong on _ house 
paints, at such-and-such a date in 
the spring, you should be able 
to get splendid results by concen- 
trating your newspaper advertis- 
ing and window displays on louse 
paints. Then the following month 
we'll both work together on Moor 
paints and varnish stains—i...1 so 
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Constructive Journal work 
in the agricultural field is 
the awarding of agricultu- 
ral scholarships to 45 
Minnesota boys and girls, 
winners in various county 
calf club contests. The 
winners also will visit the 
International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago as 
Journal guests. 


THE 


JOURNAL 


‘presented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc, 
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Photo Curtis Bel}, Inc. JAMES H. COLLINS 


@ The originator of the humanized business story 
writes a tribute to the responsiveness of The Elks 
Magazine audience. 

For our October number Mr. Collins wrote ‘“ Who 


Pays for Advertising?” Among advertising folk 
this has developed into the most talked about article 


of recent publication. 
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(Excerpt from a letter) 


“As a magazine writer of fifteen years 
experience, I have been astonished by 
the responsiveness of your audience. 


Whenever an article of mine appears 
in The Elks Magazine, I get immediate 
comment upon it, in letters and from 
people I know, particularly merchants 
with whom I have dealings. They ask, 
knowing my name, whether I am the 
fellow who wrote such and such article 
and I find upon inquiry that they are 
Elks. My stuff is fairly serious and 
educational....The Elks Magazine 
reader seems to go through an article 
more thoroughly, to get whatever it 
may have for him in the way of 
business suggestions.” 


Saaaatl Cptlir 
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Magazine 
850,000 Identified Circulation 
East 42nd Street New York City 

















on through the year. Our ad- 
vertising will be many ‘times more 
effective if you ‘will link up your 
store with it in this way. 

“We're not interested in one- 
time orders; we want you to do 
enough business to make a good 
profit for you and for ourselves. 
Therefore, .if you-come in with 
us I want to get your salesmen 
started off right. I want to get 
them together, explain our prod- 
ucts carefully to them, and then 
tell them just what our plans are 
for advertising to your customers. 
Your salesmen must know just 
what we are telling your trade in 
these advertisements, for with this 
knowledge they can make their 
sales talks more effective. 

“We don’t claim that our goods 
will sell themselves, even with all 
the advertising we’re placing be- 
hind them. It would be an insult 
to your intelligence to make such 
a claim, for you know that real 
effort is required to sell almost 
anything you have in the store, 
other than the most staple items. 
We will, however, do everything 
that any manufacturer could 
reasonably be expected to do to 
help you make a_ satisfactory 
profit, if only you’ll do your part.” 

Would such an argument 
make an effective impression on 
the dealer? It probably would 
astound him because of its un- 
usual conservatism; it doubtless 
would appeal to him because of 
the salesman’s evident under- 
standing of merchandising prob- 
lems and his sincere desire to 
assist the dealer in building up a 
profitable paint business; but, 
most important of all, it would 
be fairly certain to enlist the 
dealer’s whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion in putting over the line with 
the local trade. 

“There must be good teamwork 
between advertising and selling,” 
is the pertinent comment-noted in 
a recent issue of Printers’ INK. 
“Advertising leads prospects to 
the water but it can’t always make 
them drink—it takes a ‘certain 
amount of sales effort on the part 
of the dealer to do that.” 

This concisely sums up _ the 
problem—and needs only the 
added suggestion that exagger- 
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ated claims for the ability of 
advertising to move the goods 
from the retail store can scarcely 
be expected to bring the proper 
teamwork from the dealer. 


Advertising Made “Pillsbury’s 
Best’? Household Word 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Company, Minneapo- 
lis, and who will be president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., a successor 
corporation soon to be organized, calls 
attention in a recent financial state- 
ment to the advertising done by his 
company. On this subject he says: 
“The company’s brands stich as ‘Pills- 
bury’s Best’ are widely. and -favorably 
known in the trade. Through years of 
extensive advertising and experience 
with a uniform product of high quality, 
the company’s brands and _ products 
have become matters of household 
knowledge with the consuming public.” 

He also comments on the strategic lo- 
cation of the company’s plants as re- 
gards geographical distribution, explain- 
ing the importance of this considera- 
tion in the flour industry as the high 
cost of transportation necessitates loca- 
tions accessible to wheat growing areas 





and to the market for the finished 
product. Distribution is effected, he 
said, by an organization of branch 


warehouses and sales offices at points 
of merchandising importance. The 
company manufactures various cereals 
and mill feed other than the chief prod 
uct, flour. 


S. Henry Ayers Joins Glass 


Container Association 
S. Henry Ayers, formerly bacteriol 
ogist of the dairy division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed director 
of research of the Glass Container As- 
sociation. 








New Accounts for Goldman, 


Carrigan & Co. 

The Camac Products, Inc., and the 
Standard Proprietary Co., both of New 
York, have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with Goldman, Carrigan & Co., 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 


Die Casting Account for Moss- 


Chase Agency 
The Buffalo Bronze Die Casting Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. has placed its 
advertising ‘accotint “with The oss- 
Chase Company, Inc,, advertising 
agency of that city. 





Advertises Poultry Remedy 


The C. E. Hill Company, Oakland, 
Cal., is conducting a campaign in na- 
tional poultry publications on = poultry 
remedy. This advertising being 
directed b the Townsend Advertising 
Service, also of Oakland. 
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THE 50% BIRTHDAY 


of the foremost 
institution for women 


directed 
by a woman 
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THE Woman's Home CoMPpANION 
celebrates fifty years of influence 
in American life. 


e 


URING forty-five of its fifty years, the 
Companion showed a steady growth, reach- 
ing a circulation of more than a million. During 
the past five years, it has showed a phenomenal 
growth; gaining more readers than any other 
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woman's magazine. 


When a national institution has lived so long 
and grown so greatly, it is fitting to pause and 
inquire: “What is the reason for its influence?” 
and “What is the promise for its future?” 


The answers to these questions can be put into 
three brief paragraphs: 
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1 The Companion is the largest and most important 
institution for women directed by a woman. It 
has great fiction and important articles—as do 
other periodicals. But it has another quality of 
its Own: an instinctive understanding of what 
women think and need, and a practical answer 
to their problems such as only a woman of genius 
can give. 


The Companion inspires and builds; it never 
scolds. You have only to turn the pages of the 
Anniversary Number to realize how great a magnet 
is this editorial ideal. Every page says: ‘‘This is a 


way to larger thinking and being.”’ No page says: 
“‘These ate your short-comings; herein you fail.” 


The Companion is built by women out of women’s 
lives. No other woman in the world receives such 
mail as does the editor of the Companion. No 
other vast group of women give so freely of their 
own experience for mutual help as do Companion 
readers. The word ‘‘magazine’’ or ‘‘journal’’ is 
too narrow ; ‘‘institution”’ is the only fitting word 
—a university in which all are teachers, and life 
the teacher of all. 
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We commend the Fiftieth Anniversary Number 
to the millions of American women who care 
for sincerity, for practical idealism and for solid 
worth. It contains John Galsworthy, Margaret 
Deland and other great features — and that extra 
something which the instinct of a woman gives, 
and to which women instinctively respond. 
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WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
38:1 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Follow-Up Methods That Bring the 
Reply You Want 


Watch Your Step; Watch Your Copy; Test as You Go, and Keep Sails 
Set to the Winds of Changing Conditions 


By John C. Sweeney 


Advising Director, 


AST year the International 

Correspondence Schools spent 
$177,000 for postage stamps. Our 
sister organization across the 
street, the Woman’s Institute, 
spent $125,000. This makes a 
total of $300,000 in a single year, 
or a thousand dollars a day. Some 
of it was spent in direct-mail en- 
couragement work on_ students 
away beyond the confines of our 
legal obligations. 

These figures are mentioned for 
no other reason than to give a 
background to the picture I shall 
try to keep before you. Neces- 
sarily, in our extensive use of the 
mails, we have discovered certain 
methods that produce the results 
we want, and some methods that 
don’t. On the strength of what 
we have learned I would say that 
if I ever find a Moses who wants 
to promote a decalogue for the 
use of the mails in selling, I will 
suggest as the first four command- 
ments: Watch Your Step. Watch 
Your Copy. Test As You Go. 
Look Out for Changing Condi- 
tions. 

There isn’t any form of selling 
that enables one to mark his prog- 
ress every inch of the way so 
well and so unmistakably as direct 
mail; and yet we all know that 
in the enthusiasm of one man 
and the indifference of another, 
legal tender in huge amounts is 
thrown to the winds week in week 
out because folks don’t watch their 
steps. They don’t plan their work. 

Here’s a_ plan that failed. 
Against it is another that made 
good because we watched our 
steps. When prospects wrote to 
us in the early days of our insti- 


From an address before the annual 
convention of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association at St. Louis on Octo- 
er 25 


International Correspondence Schools 


tution our letters proceeded to lay 
stress on technical descriptions of 
the subject matter but did not con- 
tain enough inspiration. We told 
them that our treatment of this 
subject or that one was a most 
enlightening treatise, etc. 

It didn’t get us as far as we 
expected, and it was nipped in 
the bud because we were watching 
our steps: Keeping our eyes open, 
we soon learned that our prospects 
were interested in electrical en- 
gineering or advertising, business 
administration or chemistry, not 
because they sought education for 
education’s sake alone, but because 
they wanted better positions and 
more money and the things that 
better positions and more money 
would bring to themselves and 
their families. 

Then we changed the appeal in 
our follow-up and from that day 
to this we have found that men 
of from eighteen to forty-five will 
respond to an appeal based on 
advancement and better earnings 
when they will not be attracted 
by letters and literature that are 
confined largely to a technical de- 
scription of the subject matter. 
And the most interesting part of 
it all is that the advancement ap- 
peal is equally effective whether 
the prospect’s schooling stopped at 
the eighth grade, in high school 
or in college. 

Watch your step and sell your 
prospect the things your product 
will do for him. The International 
Correspondence Schools play up 
advancement, better homes, hap- 
pier wives and children. Jordan, 
in his masterly automobile adver- 
tising, plays up the hills and dales 
and the somewhat far beyond; 
Marmon is getting it over with 
wonderfully effective use of testi- 
monials; and many other adver- 
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tisers get away from the com- 
monplaceness of the things they 
produce and play strong on the 
side of their product that appeals 
to the buyer. 

Next I would say, and it is 
tremendously important — Watch 
Your Copy. We have all had 
wonderful opportunities to study 
ourselves during the last ten years. 
Statisticians found out while the 
war was on that we were a na- 
tion of sixth graders. 
from the United States Govern- 
ment a few years ago showed that 
of every 100 boys and girls en- 
tering the fifth grade only eighty- 
three went on to the sixth, seventy- 
one to the seventh and sixty-three 
to the eighth. Then there was a 
sharp break and only thirty-four 
of the 100 reached high school, 
and of these thirty-four only 
fourteen graduated. Seven of the 
fourteen went to college and two 
came out of college with their 
diplomas. There isn’t any better 
proof that folks must have clear- 
cut, direct and unadorned copy. 
Only a small percentage will ever 


understand an appeal that is set 
-up in polysyllables through which 
we show the extent to which we 
have gone through the gymnasium 
of English and inversely our lack 
of good judgment. 


WRITING THAT LIVES 


Whenever you think about writ- 
ing a polysyllabic masterpiece to 
your prospective customers, think 
of Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg 
as contrasted with the flowery 
phraseology of Everett. Everett 
is forgotten and Lincoln lives on 
forever. 

Test As You Go. Direct-mail 
advertising or selling gives you a 
wonderful opportunity to make 
surveys at small cost. No matter 
how wonderfully effective your 
brainchildren may to their 
father they may not take well with 
the public. For $100 or $200 we 
can all test out our plans on 2,000 
people and the reaction we get 
from 2,000 will be a good index to 
what we can expect on a larger 
scale. And when you fall down it 
is much easier to look your man- 
agement square in the face and 


Figures - 
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charge up $100 to experience and 
get by with it. 

We have carried on a number 
of distinct tests with the result 
that some were winners and some 
were losers. The winners we can 
retain, but the losers we can dis- 
card with the thought that most 
of them cost us scarcely more than 
a scratch, 

Every follow-up we use must 
stand the test and pay its way or 
make way for another follow-up 
that will. 

I have always been trying to 
find a way to successfully canvass 
lists sent in by our men, but it is 
only recently that I believe we hit 
upon the right plan. One man 
would send in twenty-five names 
and another fifty and we’d imme- 
diately proceed to do the work on 
the entire list and have it over 
with. It didn’t pay. Then it oc- 
curred to me that if there was a 
time to make sales to folks to 
whom letters had gone it was 
promptly after the receipt of the 
letter. 

Obviously no _ representative 
could carry on his daily work and 
at the same time concentrate on 
these lists. We gave up the plan 
of completing an entire list in one 
operation for any one man and 
began the practice of taking care 
of the lists at the rate of two 
names a day for each representa- 
tive sending in lists and letting 
him know from day to day to 
whom we had written so that he 
could time his calls accordingly. 
It is a much more successful plan 
and brings better results. 

Look Out for Changing Condi- 
tions. The big outstanding objec- 
tion, reason or excuse that men 
give for not taking up our courses 
is, “I can’t’ afford it,” and I be- 
lieve this same objection holds 
good in insurance and other fields. 
It is just as often fancied as real, 
and since the fact remains that no 
one, no matter what his condition, 
can afford to be without an educa- 
tion, we must tackle this objection 
from all angles. 

For a great many years we got 
away with it fairly well by writ- 
ing back to every prospect who 
said he couldn’t afford it a four- 
page letter that attempted to argue 
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When Chicago 


Housewives Go 
to Market 


They spend more than a million dollars a day 
for groceries. 


To secure their share of the business in this 
great market, manufacturers have judiciously 
selected the newspapers of Chicago to carry 
their selling messages. 


More than a million and three quarter lines of 
grocery advertising were published in the six 


daily newspapers of Chicago during the first 
nine months of 1923. This lineage represents 
the tremendous gain of nearly a third of a 
million lines over the same period of 1922. 


That the Chicago Evening American is favor- 
ably considered by these shrewd buyers of 
advertising is evidenced by the fact that this 
newspaper alone carried 169,190 lines of the 
nearly third-million-line increase, which ex- 
ceeded by 122,996 lines the gain of the next 
leading newspaper. 

During the first nine months of 1923 the 
Chicago Evening American carried 504,410 
lines of grocery advertising. 


A Good N ewspaper 
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him down and sometimes suc- 
ceeded. 
Then came the war. Good 


” 


times lost us the “can’t afford it 
excuse and the draft lost us our 
experienced correspondents. All 
went well until late in 1920 when 
men’s wages went from one ex- 
treme all the way down to the 
other. By January,- 1921, our 
prospects were coming back by the 
hundreds, saying that they would 
like to be able to take our courses 
but they couldn’t afford it. 

Our correspondents seemed to 
be standing the gaff, but really 
were losing confidence in them- 
selves, and it was not until one day 
that the senior correspondent 
came up looking absolutely licked 
that I realized what we were up 
against. He said that he and all 
the other men were getting noth- 
ing but “can’t afford it” letters and 
couldn’t something be done to 
help them out? ‘ 


THE CHIEF SEEKS A SOLUTION TO 
THE PROBLEM 


It was the old story of the sales- 
man suggesting. to his chief, “I 
can’t do it ,and I have my doubts 
about you.” I tackled the situation 
and saw just how serious it was 
for this new group of men who 
had never been up against it be- 
fore. We went over the old files 
and the more we read what we 
used to say and what we used to 
think was good, the less we 
thought of it. The more I wrote in 
a letter which was to be a model 
for the men to follow the more it 
struck me that I was writing an 
attack on the prospect that would 
cause him to bristle and see my 
letter only as something written 
by one who had a selfish motive. 
If only I could tell him all he 
needed to be told without hurting 
his feelings maybe I could get him 
to see the light. The way out 
didn’t come easy, but after several 
days of some very deep thinking 
it flashed upon me that if we 
could take the International Corre- 
spondence Schools and the pros- 
pect off the stage entirely and put 
them in the audience and set up 
two other figures we might get 
somewhere. 

Middle 


In one of the States 
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there was a student who marked 
his progress with his lessons in a 
most interesting manner. He sent 
us a chart on which he had writ- 
ten the name of each paper com- 
pleted and the date of the comple- 
tion. Opposite that he charted the 
increases in salary that he received 
and their dates. It showed that 
after the fourth lesson he got a 
small raise in pay and other raises 
came as other lessons were com- 
pleted, until upon graduation he 
was earning exactly $255 a month, 
more than at the time of enrolling. 

To begin with he was a typical 
“can’t afford it” case. If I could 
orly get that story over to the 
man who gave the excuse that he 
couldn’t afford it, I was going to 
get somewhere, so I called this 
student Bill and all the “can’t af- 
ford it” prospects became Jim. 
Everything I ever used to say di- 
rectly to these prospects, Bill said 
to Jim in outlining his own suc- 
cess, and the pamphlet, “Bill’s 
Letter to Jim,” got going. After 
that and to this day whenever any- 
one comes back and says, “I can’t 
afford it,” we write him a cheerful 
letter of three paragraphs and ten 
lines telling him we are enclosing 
an interesting little story entitled 
“Bill’s Letter to Jim,” that it will 
take him only fifteen or twenty 
minutes to read it, and that it is 
one of the finest messages that one 
regular man ever sent to another. 

Not a word is said in our letter 
about enrolling for a course; Bill 
takes care of that for us very 
nicely. Whereas in the past the 
best we could hope for from a let- 
ter written directly at the prospect 
and knocking down his arguments 
was 414 per cent to 6 per cent of 
these so-called “hopeless” cases 
enrolled, three tests have been 
made on “Bill’s Letter to Jim” on 
different occasions. The first 
showed 14 per cent enrolled, the 
second 17 per cent and the third 
nearly 18 per cent. 

If we have gotten anywhere 
with our follow-up methods it has 
been because first of all we 
watched our steps, second, we 
watched our copy, third, we tested 
as we went, and fourth, we kep' 
our sails set to the winds o! 
changing conditions. 
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YourOpportuni 
IsWithThe _ 
In Detroit 








TATA 








CITY of 1,200,000—the center of the 

world’s most thriving industry, the 

automobile—the highest wage city 
in the world, and the home of many other 
leading industries, offers advertisers the most 
unusual opportunity for maximum results with 
minimum expenditure. 


The Detroit News, with the greatest circu- 
lation in its history, covers the whole field. 
With one rate, and in proportion to circulation 
one of the lowest in the country, advertisers 
are enabled to sell more economically in 
Detroit than, perhaps, anywhere else in the 
United States. 


Postoffice statements of October show The 
Detroit News with 271,368 week-day and 
258,136 Sunday circulation. And only through 
The News can large state circulation be 
secured without sacrificing in Detroit. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
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O family buys more 
than one copy of any 
Sunday newspaper. 


VY VY 


Sunday circulation, therefore, 
represents families. 


VV 


The Herald and Examiner's 
million circulation {ALL of 
which goes into the home 
and STAYS THERE} means a 
million families ... about 
five million people. 





Chicago Herald /a: 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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i. .... Families 


THIS great five-million market 
..» Market No. 1...is larger than 
the COMBINED populations of St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and Bufialo. 
To reach all of these markets... 
which only equal the market of 
tthe Herald and Examiner alone... 
‘would necessitate the use of many 
newspapers at a cost many times 
greater than that of the Herald 
and Examiner. 


Concentrated in the circulation of 
ONE newspaper this five-million 
market is the most extraordinary 
advertising value any manufac- 
turer can buy. 


diand Examiner 








[cricacos BEST Newspaper} 
Z pe 9 
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—do your salesmen 


make a bee-line for the News- 
paper office before canvassing 
the trade? 


Newspaper publishers appreci- 
ate the compliment of such rec- 
ognition and usually render 
service requested, tho there may 
be no immediate prospect of ad- 
vertising. 


Sometimes eye-brows raise and 
eyes twinkle when salesmen call 
representing manufacturers who 
use, and perhaps are likely to 
continue to use, only national 
magazines. 


Salesmen realize that the deal- 
ers know the only publications 
which reach all or even an ap- 
preciable percentage of cus- 
tomers are the local News- 
papers. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E..Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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Why the Government Can’t Set 
Quality Standards for the 
Products of Industry 


The Government Can State the Don’ts, but It Is the Advertising Manu- 
facturer Who Raises the Level 


Special Washington Correspondence 
pt ay er weeks ago, during a 

talk before an assembly of 
business men, Walter G. Camp- 
tell of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said that 
standards of quality and excel- 
lence could be established for the 
food product industries only by 
the manufacturers themselves. 

Coming from a Government 
official of Mr. Campbell’s promi- 
nence, the statement was some- 
thing of a surprise to many 
manufacturers who resent the 
Government’s occasional apparent 
interference with business, so far 
as food products are concerned. 
Probably, also, it partially ex- 


plained to others why their busi- 


ness had not been interfered with 
when they were careful to follow 
the letter of the law in manufac- 
turing and marketing their prod- 
ucts, 

More recently, in explaining his 
statement, Mr. Campbell said that 
the vast and general improvement 
during late years in the quality of 
American food products is largely 
0 to three causes: The Federal 
Food and Drug Acts, the educa- 
tional work of manufacturers’ 
associations and business publica- 
tions, and the advertising of indi- 
vidual manufacturers and their 
associations. 

rhe significance of these state- 
ments is established by the facts 
that Mr. Campbell is a lawyer and 
has been active since 1907 in the 
enforcement work of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, over which he pre- 
sided as acting chief for two and a 
half years, and that he is now in 
charge of the regulatory work of 
th Department of Agriculture. 

“There is entirely too much de- 
peidence upon and consideration 
of the laws,” he continued, “as a 
substitute for a better understand- 
ing and application of the customs 


and broad principles which the 
laws are intended to defend and 
promote. Some manufacturers 
resent and resist what they regard 
as a too drastic enforcement of 
both the letter and the intent of 
the laws, while another class, by 
carefully conforming to legislative 
acts, attempts to establish quality 
standards, and both are seriously 
in error. 


WHY INFORMATION IS NECESSARY 


“Still another class, 
should be very much §larger, 
understands the purpose of the 
laws, and establishes its own 
standards of quality and excel- 
lence. I am convinced that the 
food manufacturing industries 
would be more prosperous, and 
that their manufacturing problems 
and merchandising methods would 
be greatly simplified, if the fac- 
tors of the improvement and es- 
tablishment of standards were 
more generally understood. 

“Not long ago, a manufacturer 
of a high-grade food product sug- 
gested that it would be an advan- 
tage to the manufacturers in his 
line if the Department of Agricul- 
ture would raise its standard for 
that product. He made the sug- 
gestion, frequently repeated by 
others, under the impression that 
the department could by fiat estab- 
lish an arbitrary standard. I 
peinted out to him that except for 
prohibiting adulteration and mis- 
branding as defined by the act, the 
department could establish no 
standard higher than that fixed by 
trade custom, and that the first 
move in raising the standard must 
come from concerted action of the 
manufacturers themselves. 

“It is a comparatively simple 
matter to fix by law certain limits 
under which manufacturers shall 
not go; but it is impractical and 
almost impossible to establish 


which 





quality standards by legislation. 
For this reason, the Federal Food 


and Drugs Act does not guaran- 
tee excellence. With the excep- 
tion of its positive requirements 
regarding labels and weights, the 
act is almost entirely negative. It 
is a code of don’ts, and if a manu- 
facturer does he suffers the conse- 
quences. 

“Because of its wide latitude 
and the simplicity of its applica- 
tion, the act is one of the most 
constructive statutes ever passed 
by a legislative body. It is emi- 
nently fair because it protects 
the well-intentioned manufacturer ; 
against the competition of adul- 
terated products branded as pure, 
and it allows him to establish 
standards of excellence suitable 
for the market he elects to culti- 
vate. In doing this, it also pro- 
tects the public against misbrand- 
ed and deleterious foods. 

“Contrary to rather widespread 
opinion, the act is not a series of 
arbitrary legal rules. Universally, 
the sections of the act, having for 
their primary purpose the protec- 
tion of the public, are in accord 
with the best experience, judg- 
ment and opinion within the in- 
dustries, and the act is intended to 
regulate entire industries accord- 
ing to such a basis.” 

Mr. Campbell mentioned, for 
purposes of illustration, a wide 
range of products which require 
very simple processes of manufac- 
ture, such as coffees, teas and 
spices. From these he selected 
ordinary black pepper as an ex- 
ample, and said that, in prepara- 
tion for the writing of that sec- 
tion of the act which defines 
acceptable pepper, the Bureau of 
Chemistry examined and analyzed 
innumerable authentic samples to- 
gether with those bought in the 
open market. 

By comparing the samples, it 
was soon established that 7 per 
cent is the maximum content of 
ash in natural pepper, and that 
the majority of manufacturers 
recognized that fact, as proved by 
the pepper they ground and pack- 
aged. Hence it is assumed that 
when more than 7 per cent of ash 
is found in ground pepper the 
manufacturer has adulterated his 
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product by the addition of pepper 
hulls, and the presence of morc 
than 7 pet cent is sufficient evi- 
dence in itself on which to base a 
charge, since the practice is un- 
fair to the manufacturer’s com- 
petitors and an imposition upon 


the public. 
‘Of course,” Mr. Campbell ex- 
plained, “the range is very wide, 


and there are many separate 
regulatory functions of the 
bureau; but I think that the ruling 
on the ash in pepper will indicate 
the method pursued in creating all 
of the definite announcements of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act 


ONLY THE STARTING POINT 


“The provisions of the act should 
not be considered, in any way, as 
a goal to be attained; they are 
merely a starting point, and repu- 
table manufacturers should strive 
to place the quality of their prod- 
ucts as far above them as possible. 

“The limits of quality and pur- 
ity, as, established by the act, and 
below which a manufacturer can- 
not go without a breach of the 
law, are fairly constant. Since the 
act was passed it has been neces- 

sary to change very few of its 
provisions and definitions. But if 
the act attempted to establish 
high standards of quality and ex- 
cellence, the necessity of frequent 
changes would largely nullify its 
effectiveness. 

“To make this clear, let us sup- 
pose that we examine many sam- 
ples of a certain food product on 
the market and find that 30 per 
cent of a necessary element or in- 
gredient is sufficient to identify it 
as genuine. So we establish a 
limit of 30 per cent by law, as the 
minimum amount of the element 
that shall be acceptable to allow 
the product to be sold under its 
name without qualification. 

“Then let us suppose that we 
find 50 per cent of this element in 
four or five of the highest grade 
samples. In purity, flavor and 
appearance, we will say that these 
samples are far superior to the 
others, and that we will define 
their content by law as the highest 
standard of quality and excellence. 

“Now, if we did such a thing. 
I am certain that at least one if 
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575,000 


Newsstand and subscription require- 
ments for the December issue of 
Hearst’s International Magazine neces- 
sitate printing an edition of more than 


575,000 copies. 


This is an increase of 
100,000 copies in four 
months—85% of which 
has taken place in the 
newsstand sale. 














Heassts jnternational Magazine 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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not all of the best manufacturers 
would immediately determine to 
make a product that was better 
than the best, and proceed to tell 
the world. Let us assume that 
one manufacturer leads all of the 
others. He immediately begins to 
experiment with his formula and 
finds that by increasing the per- 
centage of the essential element or 
ingredient he can make his prod- 
uct richer and more desirable. 
“Soon he adopts 70 or 80 per 
cent as his standard. He adver- 
tises his product widely and mer- 
chandises it aggressively. Within 
a short while, his competitors are 
compelled to adopt a formula 
similar to his. Furthermore, the 
public soon demands better quality 
even in the cheaper grades of the 
product, and all manufacturers of 
it realize the necessity of using 
more of the principal ingredient. 
“In this way, within a year or 
two, perhaps, the object of such a 
law would be completely nullified 
by the progressing customs of the 


industry. So we can only protect 
the industries and the public 
against substitution, adulteration 


and the fraud of misbranding by 
legislation which defines the lower 
limits of standards, according to 
the honest customs and practices 
of the industries.” 

Mr. Campbell. emphasized the 
importance and accepted legal 
aspects of these trade customs and 
practices. The Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, extensive as it is, does 
not specifically provide for every 
unfair and fraudulent practice, 
and manufacturers may, with their 
products, conform to all of the 
provisions, and still make them- 
selves liable to prosecution by the 
Bureau of Chemistry or the regu- 
latory office of the Department of 
Agricu!ture. 

The department recently entered 
suit to restrain several manufac- 
turers from marketing preserves 
containing an excessive amount of 
sugar. The products may be 
absolutely pure, conforming to all 
of the definitions of the pure food 
laws; but the department contends 
that they do not conform to the 
honest customs and practices of 
the industry, and that they are an 
imposition upon the public. 
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“With a number of fruits,” Mr. 
Campbell said, “these manufac- 
turers are putting up products 
containing 65 and, in some in- 
stances 75 per cent of sugar, and 
labeling their packages ‘Preserves.’ 
The sugar is the cheaper of the 
two principal ingredients. The 
object of the sugar is to sweeten 
and preserve the fruit in a bal- 
anced combination, and when an 
excess of sugar is used because it 
is cheap and adds to the bulk of 
the product, the department con- 
siders the excess in the nature of 
an adulterant, and acts accord- 
ingly. 

“On investigation, we learn that, 
according to well-fixed and widely 
accepted customs of the industry, 
55 per cent of sugar is considered 
the limit in a product that is ac- 
cepted by the industry as _pre- 
serves, and a standard to that ef- 
fect has been promulgated by the 
department. Some of the manu- 
facturers we are prosecuting, real- 
izing the danger of over-reaching 
the custom, have labeled their 
products ‘Preserves of fruit and 
sugar’; but the department con- 
siders this misleading because it 
is universally understood that all 
preserves are a combination of 
fruit and sugar. 

INDUSTRY’S OWN STANDARD THI 

REAL GUIDE 

“In prosecuting these cases we 
shall rely entirely on the estab- 
lished definitions and: customs of 
the preserving industry. The 
manufacturers themselves have set 
the limit below which a product 
cannot maintain its identity, and 
an individual manufacturer by no 
act of his own can modify that 
standard. There can be little 
doubt as to the final outcome of 
the cases. The department has 
won a number of similar cases, 
and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that. in 
the absence of specific legislation, 
the established customs and _ prac- 
tices of an industry are a sufh- 
cient basis on which to. maintain 


prosecutions.” 

Then Mr. Campbell discussed 
the constructive influence of 
manufacturers’ associations and 


Their value 


trade organizations. 
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gains. 
During that period its total advertising increase has approxi- 
mated 3,000,000 lines, by far the largest aggregate gain shown 
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First! 
Rthe pasttwoyears THE WORLD, through 
the medium of full-page advertisements in 
some of the leading newspapers of the country, has 
been broadcasting an impressive record of advertising 
} 


by any newspaper in Greater New York. 
In the first eight months of this year THE WORLD gained 


nearly 1,000,000 lines of advertising over the same period of 
1922. Of this huge increase, 800,000 lines represents the gain 
of the week-day WORLD, and is 22% in excess of the six-day 
gains of The Times, The Tribune and The American combined 


over the corresponding period. 
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The Largest Farm Paper 











In Washington 
They Read The Farm Journal 











hay Sbvrer 


Gray Silver is the Washington representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and keeps Congress informed about a million 
members through 2,000 County Farm Bureaus 
and through these County Farm Bureaus he 
lets the farmers know what Congress is doing. 
Through the Farm Bloc he rushed through 
Congress in six weeks bills for the farmer 
which had been sleeping for fifteen years. 


It Pays and Proves It Pays 
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Circulation over 1150000 
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Gray SILVER, the well-known Washington 


Representative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation—often spoken of as “the man behind the 
Farm Bloc”—owns and operates nearly 1100 acres of 
land in the upper Shenandoah Valley, near Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. His orchards are among the finest in 
that famous apple region. He has in all nearly 30,600 
trees. In addition, he grows alfalfa, corn, cattle, and hogs. 


Mr. Silver’s active farming experience started at an 
early age. His father died when he was sixteen years 
old, and it became necessary for him to go to work on 
a neighboring farm. When he was twenty-one, Mr. Silver 
became a bank director. At thirty-two his farmer 
friends elected him State Senator and his political skill 
was acquired in that turbulent West Virginia legislature 
with its threats of arrest and impeachment. During the 
most exciting period he served as president pro tem. 


During the past three years, Mr. Silver has come to 
occupy a most enviable position at Washington. His 
advice on legislative matters of agricultural significance 
is sought by those in authority—from President Coolidge 
down. Yet, legislative affairs must be very critical, 
indeed, when Mr. Silver does not slip out to Martinsburg 
every Friday evening to have a day or two on his farms. 


“TI have read The Farm Journal for many years,” says 
Mr. Silver, “and have always found it helpful in my 
farm work. The Farm Journal is unique. There is no 
other paper like it.” 
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1o American industry cannot be 
over-estimated, he said. And the 
secretaries and officers have so 
completely informed the members 
of their associations that igno- 
rance of the law is now seldom 
pleaded and never considered. 

In mentioning the phases of ad- 
vertising which are related to the 
subject, Mr.) Campbell promptly 
showed that he has studied their 
causes and effects and is familiar 
with their processes and results. 

“Apparently few manufac- 
turers,’ he continued, “fully real- 
ize the importance of advertising 
in elevating food standards. No 
trade custom could make it pos- 
sible for a spurious article to 
parade as genuine, and no amount 
of advertising would overcome 
the natural resistance of the in- 
dustry to such an attempt, under 
our accepted methods of regula- 
tion. And advertising is un- 
doubtedly the greatest power in 
industry for extending the accept- 
ance of right merchandising 
practices. 

“Frequently, I’ve heard adver- 
tising men and manufacturers say 
that it does not pay to advertise 
products of little merit or of poor 
or varying quality. That fact has 
been proved to us many times in 
our work; but it seems that com- 
paratively few manufacturers have 
studied the valuable results of ad- 
vertising beyond the selling of 
goods of assured quality. 

“From our viewpoint, there is 
no doubt in the world that con- 
tinuous advertising creates for the 
advertiser an intangible something, 
a property, which imposes on him 
an obligation not only to keep up 
the quality of his product, but to 
raise its standard whenever pos- 
sible. The regulatory work of the 
department, so far as food prod- 
ucts are concerned, has been de- 
voted entirely to unadvertised 
products, or those merchandised 
with the aid of sporadic and ex- 
perimental advertising campaigns. 

“The food official can render ef- 
fective assistance to any industry 
cr association of manufacturers 
that desires to raise the standards 
for its products. Once a substan- 
tial portion of an industry can 
agree upon a definite standard for 
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a given product and put that 
standard into practice so that it 
becomes a trade custom, then and 
not until then the food official can 
promulgate that standard as an 
official standard and give it the 
full force of the law. And if the 
standard has been widely and con- 
sistently advertised the entire proc- 
ess will be greatly simplified.” 


Utilizing the Salesman’s 
Saturday Morning 


How to make Saturday mornings 
more profitable to its salesmen has been 
a question for which the American Litho- 
graphic Company of New York believes 
it has found an answer. These hours, 
which are more or less wasted, al- 
though there is always, of course, some- 
thing to do in them, offered an op- 
portunity to put into operation an edu- 
cational idea for its men. 

About two years ago a series of talks 
was arranged to take place alternate 
Saturday mornings during the fall and 
winter season, to which the salesmen 
were invited. Attendance was not ob- 
ligatory and at the first meeting there 
were only four men present. Although 
this was discouraging, the company 
stuck to the plan. The first speakers 
were members of the company’s own 
organization, but later men from the 
outside who were leaders in various 
phases of selling and advertising were 
asked to talk to the men. 

Gradually keen interest was devel- 
oped. Each meeting was better attended 
and now the room is usually filled. As 
the salesmen began to tell about these 
talks to the executives on whom they 
called, desire was expressed to be per- 
mitted to attend and the company this 
year has issued invitations to many out- 
side its own organization. A recent ad- 
dress by Dr. E. E. Pratt, of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., appears in part in this 
issue of Printers’ INK. 


Changes Name to The Nichols- 
Evans Company 


The Nichols-Moore Company, Cleve- 
land, has changed its name to The 
Nichols-Evans Company. Walker Evans, 
Jr., recently of McManus, Incorporated, 
Detroit, becomes president. Drusus H. 
Nichols, formerly president of The 
Nichols-Moore Company, becomes vice: 
president and treasurer. E. J. Witt- 
hoff continues as secretary. 


E. R. Clemens Joins Overland 
Publishing Company 

E. R. Clemens has been appointed 
sales manager of the Overland Pub- 
lishing Company, San Francisco, pvub- 
lisher of the Overland Monthly. Mr. 
Clemens was formerly with the Gerlach- 
Barklow Company, Joliet, Ill., and the 
Standard Advertising Corporation, 
Chicago. 
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FATIMA—what a difference a few cents make! 


Just as true in Advertising—The extra cost of Color 
is more than justified by results from 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD'S WORE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Placed by NEWELL-EMMETT, INC. 
QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by 
ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY on Oxford Paper Company's “PoLar.” 
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Color advertisements ‘are 
seen, admired and remembered in 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
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Arresting as a flash of lightning. 


Leadership in any field is not attained by 
ordinary methods. Use 
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Do you wonder that this kind of advertising in The : 
Quality Group increases the sale of . 


Floleproof Flostery 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORE 


Ruggles & Brainard inc. 
Color Pages 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Placed by LoRD & THOMAS 
QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by 
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Reducing Service to a Definite 


Code 


The Marland Refining Company Adopts Twelve Basic Principles to 
Guide Its Distributors 


By Roy Dickinson 


| ange organization progresses 
in direct ratio to the amount 
and character of service it ren- 
ders. But service is an _ in- 
tangible thing to visualize to a 
large number of local distributors. 
It means one thing to a merchant 
running a Main Street store in 
a small town and a totally dif- 
ferent thing to the owner of a 
big city establishment. 

Just as salesmen, who meet a 
variety of arguments in selling 
find it helpful to have a sales 
manual which aids them in over- 
coming these arguments, so it 
seemed advisable for one com- 
pany. to reduce its basic principles 
of service to a code which is used 
as a service manual by its dis- 
tributors. This service manual 
resembles the sales manual in an- 
other way. It can be compiled 
from the same general sources. 
The salesmen can help produce 
their own sales manual by re- 
porting to the home office the ten 
or twelve most common objec- 
tions they encounter in their 
work. These common sales ob- 
jections are answered in the light 
of the experience of all the men, 
and the objections with their 
answers become a workable sales 
manual. 

The Marland Refining Com- 
pany of Ponca City, Okla., com- 
piled its service manual in a sim- 
ilar manner. The _ outstanding 
features of the service given to 
customers by its most progressive 
distributors were searched out. 
These service ideas boiled down 
and edited became the Marland 
Service Code, published by the 
company in the words of the 
manager “to give each and every 
Marland service man the benefit 
of the whole organization. By 
reading, remembering and prac- 
ticing regularly the service sug- 
gestions contained in this book, 


each of you can help add to the 
reputation for exceptional ser- 
vice that you have already built 
up. Our service is already good 
—very good. Now lets make it 
even better.” 

It was found possible to con- 
dense, the result of much expe- 
rience to twelve basic principles. 
These were gathered together 
into a booklet under suitable 
heads and the booklet sent to all 
distributors in the territory served 
by the company. 

The idea of the service code 
caused much comment and interest 
among distributors, motorists and 
other manufacturers who have read 
the booklet. 

Many of the twelve basic prin- 
ciples worked out by this com- 
pany for its own particular prob- 
lems, have an application to 
industries in other lines. In fact, 
the whole idea is one which 
could well be adapted by many 
companies which make a talking 
point of service to consumers. A 
service code makes the policy a 
series of tangible acts at the point 
of sale. Here are the twelve basic 
principles : 


Arrival and Departure. 

“Meet ’em at the pump” is the 
best way to convince customers 
of your desire to render satisfac- 
tory service. If you are busy on 
one car when another one drives 
in, call to the new customer, 
“be there in a minute”—and indi- 
cate to him by your actions that 
you are losing no time but are 
giving the car you are on the 
kind of service that he wants. 
Where there are more than one 
man at the station you can wait 
on as many cars as there are 
men. As a customer is leaving 
say to him, or her, “Well, hurry 
back!” “Come again,” “Don’t 
forget the number”; or some sim- 
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ilar parting suggestion. The two 
times when the customer is most 
impressed with your attitude are 
just as he drives up and just as 
he drives away. 


Free Water and Air. 

While water and air are not 
paid for in cash they are paid 
for in good-will, which is the 
greatest asset any business can 
have. Marland Stations are real 
service stations—as well as sales 
stations. Dispensing free water 
and air is a very important part 
of this service. It is one of your 
best opportunities to build good- 
will for your station. Give each 
and every motorist free water 
and air service—quickly, willingly 
and efficiently—whether he needs 
anything else or not. Do not 
wait to be asked—always look 
into the radiator and test tires 
when they seem to need air. It 
takes only a minute and motorists 
will appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness. 


Gasoline. : 
You know that Marland Gaso- 
line is as good as the best. 


Handle it as if you believed this. 
If you want your customers to 
consider Marland Gasoline a 
precious fluid you must act as 
if you thought so too. Don’t 
spill or waste a drop. Careless 
handling of your gasoline hose— 
allowing gasoline to run over and 
spill in the car or on the drive 
leaves two bad impressions with 
the customer. First, that he is 
paying for the waste. Second, 
that the gasoline must not be so 
very good after all, judging from 
the lack of pride you show in dis- 
pensing it. Carefulness and ef- 
ficiency pay in more ways than 
one. 


Lubricating Oils. 

Be careful to recommend the 
right grade of Marland Oil to an 
inquiring customer. Don’t guess 
at it. If. you don’t know off- 
hand, refer to your chart. A de- 
liberate and carefully considered 
answer to the question, ‘What 
oil would you recommend?” is 
much more appreciated than a 
hasty, ill-considered one. As you 
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know, we make the right grade 
of Marland Oil for each par- 
ticular type of motor. It is your 
privilege to see that each cus- 
tomer at your station gets the 
right oil. It means more miles 
and greater satisfaction to the 
motorist, and this means more 
business for you, through having 
created a permanent customer, 
who trusts you to recommend 
what is right. 


Emergency Repairs. 

Be ready at all times to make 
any minor emergency repairs 
that you can for motorists. But 
do not ever attempt to make a 
repair that you are not sure that 
you can make without possibility 
of damage to the car. In making 
repairs do so in the right spirit. 
You needn’t even ask the motor- 
ist to run his car off the drive. 
If you will just start to push 
the car forward as if to get it 
off the drive, he will invariably 
start his motor, without your 
having to ask him. If the dam- 
age is such that you do not care 
to attempt to repair it, explain 
this in a kindly manner, and offer 
to phone a garage that can serve 
him properly. 


Ladies’ Rest Room. 

Keep your Ladies’ Rest Room 
so that the appearance will have 
a restful effect on all visitors. 
Show that Marland men know 
refined service as well as refined 
oils. A rusty tin cup or soiled 
drinking glass on ‘the water 
cooler is worse than running out 
of gas. Make all realize by the 
way you treat them that they are 
welcome to use Marland Rest 
Rooms at any time. With a large 
string of Marland Stations in 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, 
let your Rest Room be a good 
recommendation for all of them, 
so that travelers will always wel- 
come the sight of a Marland 
Station. 


Misunderstandings. 
Misunderstandings with some 

patrons will arise., Always talte 

the “I may be mistaken” attitude, 

with a smile.. Never let that 

smile get away from you. A 
seeer ’ A 
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smile is a lot like good oil when 
it comes to smoothing things out. 
Remember ‘at all times that you 
represent the Marland Refining 
Company—that you are the Mar- 
land Refining Company—to the 
public. oe 
To you is intrusted the privi- 
lege of maintaining and ex- 
tending the valuable Marland 
good-will. No little part of your 
value to the company is in your 
ability to adjust any possible mis- 
understanding in a way that will 
leave your customer satisfied. 
Never under any circumstances 
“argue” with a customer. “Keep 
smiling—regardless.” 


Cleanliness. 

Come clean, stay clean and go 
clean. Avoid dirt around your 
station in all forms. You can do 
as much by keeping dirt away as 
you can by sweeping it away. 
Cigarette snipes, filthy talk, scat- 
tered waste and misplaced cans 
and tools all constitute unclean- 
iness. Especially now that about 


as many women as men drive 
cars, it is necessary that you pay 


particular attention to  cleanli- 
ness. Try to establish the repu- 
tation for absolute cleanliness, as 
well as for efficient service. 


Courtesy. 


Courtesy is nothing more than 
the application of the Golden 
Rule to your daily conduct, in 
your relations with the public. 
Be considerate, unselfish and 
gracious. Don’t ever give even 
your enemies a chance to call 
you a “grouch.” In delivering 
free service of any kind, do it 
just as willingly as if the service 
were being paid for—because it 
is being paid for—in good-will, 
if not in immediate cash. Make 
each customer know that he’s 
welcome to Free Service at your 
station by the way you deliver 
it. Courtesy has probably got 
and held more customers than 
any one other thing that was ever 
practiced in the filling station 
business. 


Accessortes. 


Always be ready to give names 
and addresses of reputable local 
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accessory dealers. Tourists, espe- 
cially, are frequently in need of 
such information. Offer to tele- 
phone the dealer if some acces- 
sory is needed before the car will 
run. Where quality prices and 
service are equal, make it a point 
to recommend accessory dealers 
that are Marland customers and 
Marland boosters. It is an effec- 
tive means of maintaining and 
extending the dealer’s good-will 
for you, on the “one good turn 
deserves another” basis. 


Information. 


Establish a reputation for your 
station as an effective and help- 
ful information bureau. Be pre- 
pared to give advice as to best 
routes, distances, directions, etc., 
and to tell the motorist how he 
can get to his destination with 
the least possible delay, danger or 
inconvenience. Also be ready to 
advise incoming motorists re- 
garding the best hotel and res- 
taurant accommodations in your 
town; how they can reach local 
addresses, etc. Careful reading 
of the newspapers for news of 
the surrounding territory, fre- 
quent conversations with ‘motor- 
ists, etc., will enable you to be 
of real assistance in giving out 
information to the motoring 
public. 


Suggestions. 

Without ever seeming to be 
insistent on “selling something,” 
make sure that motorists are 
always given the opportunity to 
buy anything in the Marland line 
that they may need. You can 
actually serve the motorist many 
times by tactfully questioning him 
as to something that he might 
not call for, but which he might 
need. 

Some motorists sadly neglect 
oiling and greasing, for instance, 
because they do nont know 
enough about a car to know 
just what it meeds. When the 
need is called to theri atten- 
tion, they regard it as a service 
on your part which they very 
much appreciate. Suggestions, if 
properly put, are always in order, 
and are warmly welcomed by 
motorists. 
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Walter Scott as an 
Advertising Man 


P to the time that Scott’s “Lady of the 

Lake” was published, Loch Katrine was 

comparatively unknown. It was just a nice 
little lake. 

The summer of 1810 all the public and private 
houses in the vicinity were crowded, and from 
that day to this the little lake has been attract- 
ing tourists. 

If Walter Scott had imitated an ordinary real 
estate advertising'man and had written a descrip- 
tion of the lake itself, whatever he wrote would 
have attracted comparatively little attention. 

Loch Katrine became famous because it was 
associated intimately with the product of Scott’s 
imagination. People came to see the lake because 
they enjoyed the story of “ The Lady of the Lake.” 

In a more limited way a properly edited house 
organ produces exactly the same kind of effect 
for the house it represents. 

The stories, articles, poems and inspirational 
paragraphs which make their appeal to the reader, 
not because he is a prospect or customer, but 
because he is a human being, work magically 
in making him think favorably of the house 
and its product. 


Such has been the experience of those whose 
house organs have been properly edited, and such 
will be your experience if you intrust the editing 
and printing of your house organ to us. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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FIVE 
exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 

League News 


Sixty thousand subscriptions 
from the members of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 

Also subscribed to and read by 
thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
weekly circulation for the past 
12 months has averaged way 
over 60,000 copies. 

Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 

Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
troll 

In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 





* Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 
chief source of income—milk. 
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Are you selling to 
farmers? 


UYING power, crops, 
B marketing methods— 
these are the factors to study 
in selecting farm markets. 
How completely can you get 
these facts for the farmers to 
whom you are advertising? 

In New York State there 
are nine co-operative market- 
ing associations. 

They are located in the rich- 
est agricultural territory in 
the country. Their products 
are advertised — their crops 
rotate. A staff of experts is in 
charge of the marketing. The 
members of these organiza- 
tions control their own busi- 
ness. They receive checks 
regularly. One organization 
alone does more than $90,- 
000,000 annual business, 
spending $1,000,000 a year 
advertising its products. 


The progressive business 
methods of these farmers 
form a reliable indication of 
their mode of living. They are 
interested prospects for vir- 
tually all the necessities and 
luxuries of life. 

The Dairymen’s League 
News—farmer-owned, farmer- 
controlled—is read by men 
directly and financially inter- 
ested in one or more of these 
nine organizations. A worth- 
while weekly publication, 
standing solidly behind the 
co-operative marketing move- 
ment. 

The business farmer is the 
type you want to reach. Have 
one of our representatives tell 
you the remarkable story of 
what these New York farmers 
have done. Drop us a line 
today. 


Dairymen’s League News 
NEW YORK: 120 West 42d Street Phone—Bryant 6081 


CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building 





PhoneFranklin 5959 
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¢6¢The American Weekly Line 
is ‘The Route of Veteran Adver- 
tising Travelers.’ The volume 
of advertising carried has in- 
creased 800% in the last four 
years. But the number of adver- 
tisers has increased only 52%. 
With only half again as many 
advertisers, the American Weekly 
Line is carrying eight times as 
large an advertising cargo. Most 
of this large increase, therefore, 
comes from “veteran travelers”— 
those who, in the past, have found 
a quarter page so helpful that 
they travel by a full page now.99 


You will be much inter- 
ested by a study of the 
American Weekly’s National 
circuit. May we not send 
you our complete series of 
“Advertising Time-tables?” 


Americandeeklo 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager 
1834 Broadway, New York 
Largest Circulation in the World 


If you want to see the color of their money—use color—A. J. K. 








Making the Picture in Three 
Planes 


An Interesting Technique Composed of Flat Areas of White, Black and 
Gray, and How to Go About Producing Them 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


Gone interesting problems in a 
comparatively new advertising 
art technique are involved in the 
characterful series of Republic 
Tire pages now current, one of 
which is reproduced here, greatly 


average illustration, in 
either line or halftone, is a com- 
posite of planes of color and 
texture. The artist does not re- 
strict the number of values. 

But in the Republic Tire series 
three planes only are used, black, 
white and a smooth, cool gray. 

The result is something novel 
in technique and a very compelling 
atmosphere of immaculate tidiness. 
The drawing is very “clean” and is 
perfectly groomed. Moreover, it 
appeals to the most unsophisti- 
cated in art matters, as a distinct 
innovation. 

From a_ coldly commercial 
aspect, illustrations in this school 
have much to commend them to 
the advertiser’s attention. 

Although it may not be the 
primary virtue, the individuality 
of technique is highly desirable. 
A campaign immediately sets it- 
self apart from others. And cer- 
tainly, in the case mentioned, after 
months of repetition of the same 
technique, each ‘advertisement 
says, in picture language: “I am a 
Republic Tire message. I am not 
to be confused with any other 
automobile tire series.” 

By means of this original 
technique, certain elements in a 
picture may be easily emphasized. 
The tires stand out crisply against 
their delicate gray background, 
and the cars, outlined in white, do 
not intrude. Even the suggestion 
of houses, of trees, and a boule- 
vard, involving considerable de- 
tail, are unable to detract from 
the sturdy presentations in black. 
in equal measure, the service sta- 
tion sign “stands out.” 


To the novice, the production of 
drawings of this type appears dif- 
ficult and inexplicable. 

But there are several methods of 
arriving at the technique, and it 
is really quite simple. 

Combination plates are, of 
course, inevitable. Halftone and 
line are shrewdly intermingled. 


BEWARE OF FINGER MARKS 


The engraver will require ac- 
curate, painstakingly prepared 
originals. For example, the slight- 
est smear, or greasy finger im- 
print on the gray over-all back- 
ground, is almost certain to 
reproduce. 

The artist must be tidy in the 
preparation of his copy. 

The two most popular schemes 
are as follows: 

The drawings are made on a 
foundation of the desired gray. 
Both cardboard and drawing 
paper are manufactured for this 
purpose in a wide variety of tints, 
from a very dark gray to a 
texture which is just “off” white. 

These tinted papers, however, 
can never be selected carelessly. 
Only the better qualities stand 
the test of the relentless and 
searching eye of the engraver’s 
camera. Tints which seem to be 
absolutely smooth and unbroken, 
may develop unsatisfactory flaws 
after the engraving is made, al- 
though not apparent to the eye 
beforehand. 

The first sketch of the subject 
should be made, not on the tinted 
stock, but on tracing paper, for 
it is impractical to rub out, cor- 
rect, or experiment. Once the 
smooth gray surface is disturbed, 
patching up is difficult, not to say 
impossible. 

The tracing paper sketch can be 
delicately transferred to the back- 
ground, when it has been approved 
in every detail. Then the artist 
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can work with full knowledge of 
his results. 

Generally speaking, it is best to 
put the blacks in first. They are 
the key to other values. 

The whites follow, being painted 
in with a brush or, where the de- 
tail is fine, drawn in with a pen. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT SET APART; FOR IT IS IN THREE- 
COLOR PLANES, BLACK, WHITE AND A COOL GRAY 


A white ink comes for this, or 
water-color white can be thinned 
down to the right consistency for 
easy flowing. 

In placing the white, again great 
care must be taken not to “slop 
over.” The most transparent wash 
of white over the gray background 
will surely reproduce. 

If sharply defined areas of white 
are required, as, say, the service 
sign in the Republic Tire adver- 
tisement, a piece of thin bond 
paper, cut crisply to the correct 
proportions, may be pasted upon 
the background. No glue or 
mucilage or rubber cement, how- 
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ever, should be permitted to run 
out from the edge of the insert. 

These pasted-in areas are often 
helpful, because the artist works 
on a neat surface. He would, 
otherwise, be compelled to paint 
the white space in, and then oper- 
ate over the crust of pigment. 
This method is not 
easy, as the crust de- 
mands black paint and 
repels drawing ink. 

Where designs are 
exceedingly simple, a 
Ben Day tint can be 
put in by an artist or 
engraver, over a fin- 
ished drawing. This 
gives the gray tex- 
ture, but it is crude as 
compared with the 
absolutely smooth 
texture of halftone 
work, on a combina- 
tion plate. 

Some artists prefer 
to trust either to an 
air-brush tint back- 
ground, put in by 
themselves, or to “lay 
in” a distemper gray 
tone. It is often 
maintained that such 
backgrounds are far 
more _ satisfactory 
than “risking a tinted 
stock.” This is a 
matter of individual 
preference, of course, 
tempered by the char- 
acter of the design. 

Illustrations treated 
in this _ technique 
should be simple, un- 
involved, and with a 
minimum amount of detail. The 
moment too much is attempted 
and a too-cluttered mass of mate- 
rial is used, the very simplicity 
which is its chief asset, is made 
impossible. Reduce the number 
of blacks to the fewest necessary. 
They seem to count most when 
there are few. 

Originals should not be large. 
The more successful reproduc- 
tions, to our knowledge, avoid 
aggressive reductions from draw- 
ings made several times larger. It 
must be kept in mind that reduc- 
tion has a tendency to darken-up 
the gray background. This must 
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453,587 Families in a 
Compact Purchasing Area 


Vast fortunes await concen- 
trated merchandising effort in 


Brooklyn. 


A Billion Dollar Market with 


an open purse. 


Send for complimentary copy of 
“Try Brooklyn First” 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Representatives 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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always be taken into considera- 
tion if there is any reduction at 


Allowing, the screen to run over 
the white areas, because it simpli- 
fies plate-making, and does away 
with the need of combination 
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noticeably from the technique— 
they over-balance it. 

The Hart Schaffner & Mar) 
campaign for nearly a year nov 
has brought into continuous us. 
this bright, vividly contrasted 
technique, plus a third ingredient 

splatter work and Ben 
Day textures. 

have heard people 
ask, “that those Hart 


Schaffner & Marx il- 


lustrations seem so 
strong,:so marked as 
to contrasts? The 
blacks seem blacker, 
the whites a whiter 
white, if such a thing 
is possible. The pic- 
tures invariably look 
as if they had just 
been taken from a 
bandbox. When other 
halftones print no 
more than moderately 
well in the same 
magazine, the plates 
in this one campaign 
are beautifully clear.” 


“Why is it,” we 


ALL THE STYLE YOU WANT IN 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX COATS 
FOR WOMEN 
‘That's saying a great deal; women demand a great deal They'll find it 
cin tn conte yn ch di, nth cat ch bri ee 


7 mer 





peesf eve wicked rani olerarteengad new wraps, 


Contrast? Indeed, 
this is the answer. 

If you recall the 
series in question, you 
will remember that it 
is studies of modish- 
ly gowned women, 


: be gher mater coats dese coats, viding outing costs, etc 


HAFFNER & MARX 


THE VALUE OF CONTRAST IS MARKED IN THIS are 


ADVERTISEMENT 


etchings, is poor economy indeed. 
Make this clear when ordering 
the engraving. 

The moment the background 
gray passes a certain degree of 
strength, superimposed text be- 
comes difficult to read. In this 
regard the Republic Tire series 
has struck just the right balance 
of tone and type. 

Neither design nor text should 
run too close to the outer bounda- 
ries of the advertisement. A 
liberal margin of the tint, on all 
sides, makes for a better com- 
position. 

And keep border effects very 
simple. Otherwise they detract 


with just enough 
background to give 
seasonal atmosphere. 
These compositions 
superimposed 

against flat, dark gray 

background squares, 
and these squares, in turn, are 
placed upon an outer rim of half- 
tone tint. 

Therefore the only whites on 
the page, are the whites of plain 
paper which are left, intermit- 
tently, throughout the design. 

And always, against thes 
whites, the contrasting black 
skilfully plaved. Every tone gaiis 
in value. Here the background 
gray has been quite dark, at time: 
because there is no superimposed 
text. It is all illustration. 

By introducing the most deli- 
cate patterns of Ben Day, now and 
again, very sparingly, the composi 
tions are given an added touc! 
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Pennsylvania Farm Hens 
Earn $36,000,000 Each ‘Year 


Pennsylvania Farmyard Hens laid 
012,978,064 eggs in 1920, which Penn- 
syluania Women sold for $36,474,123. 
This stupendous laying record is due 
in a large measure to the pioneering 
of The North American in develop- 
ing the utility hen. 

The North American dominates 
southeastern Pennsylvania, the 
Richest Territory in the United 
States. It will carry your message 
to the greatest number of purchasing 
homes. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


New York Chicago OLDEST 4 Detroit San Francisco 
John B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward &Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
110 E. 42nd St. 811 Security Bldg | AMERICA — '77' 9 408 FineArtsBldg. 742 Market St. 
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: Stand arc 


HE ink-thirst of Standard Blottings is amazing. 
Hold a strip of this paper in the ink-well for a 
minute or two. Watch the ink run up it just as the 
mercury ascends its tube on a summer day. The 
surfaces are a joy to those who take pride in fine 
halftone and color printing, in offset work or lithog- 
raphy. For the majority of important jobs, Stand- 
ard Blottings are being specified. Advertisers have 
found this paper to be 
what its name implies 
—Standard—each ton 
like the one before in 
color, weight, absorb- 
ency and surface. 














[SEMIS BLOTTER) | 


a A? 








An advance card blotter reminds 
the merchant daily of the sales- 
man’s approaching call. 








A house organ blotter is par- 
ticularly valuable for a manu- 
facturer who sells to industries. 
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In planning advance cards for salesmen, house or- 
gans, dealer helps, envelope or package inserts, we 
suggest that you consider blottings for 1924. Just 
as good magazines are 50% advertising and 50% 
reading, so are blotters 50% advertising and 50% 
utility. No other paper possesses this advantage. 
Your message delivers “more mental impressions 
from each printing impression.” Standard 
Blottings are made by 
Fa) pat yar verucen tat core naan the Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond, Va., and 
stocked by leading 
paper houses in the 








U. S. and Canada. 


Blotters are used by the American 
Bell Telephone Co. to make stock- 
holders of subscribers. Many busi- 
nesses use them to make customers 


of stockholders. 








Dealer helps when printed or litho- 
graphed on blotters are doubly valua- 
ble. American Optical Co. dealers 
have used them most successfully. 


Packed with product adver- 
lising is exceptionally profit- 
abie and inexpensive. 
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of refinement and _ individuality. 

But when you analyze one of 
these Hart Schaffner & Marx 
drawings, you become suddenly 
aware of its great frugality of 
tones. 

Again the black,-white and gray. 
and perhaps the intermediate Ben 
Day or stippled texture, provides 
for that powerful element of con- 
trast. 

There is too much in the gen- 
eral run of illustrations. 

Small space does not deter the 
advertiser from going in for the 
most elaborate techniques, filled 
with detail. 

Such illustrations could be made 
far more striking were they 
handled with the simpler meth- 
ods, the bold contrasts, the in- 
genious play of light against 
shadow, black against white, and 
a smooth background of gray to 
make both more important in their 
relative spheres. : 

It is a school of advertising 
illustration which has not been 
over-worked. Its adaptation to the 
requirements of poorer paper re- 
production can be equally success- 
ful, with bolder Ben Day tints 
forming the base and precisely the 
same principles of applied black 
and white as in the halftone for 
magazine use. 

Nor is realism sacrificed. Take 
the style figures above described. 
They are altogether ‘human, real, 
convincing. Real people go about 
their tasks unaffectedly and all 
the while they swim in_ this 
glamor of an_ unconventional 
technique. 


Will Advertise Watches in 
National, Campaign 

The Howard watch and the Keystone 
Standard watch will be advertised in a 
campaign which the Keystone Watch 
Case Company, Riverside, N. J., will 
conduct in national. publications. The 
Tracy-Parry Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, will direct this 
advertising. 


Dr. J. B. Brown Joins 
Swift & Company 


Dr. J. B. Brown, formerly associated 
with Professor Alfred N. Richards in 
pharmacologic research at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, _ has 
joined the research staff of Swift & 
Company, Chicago. 
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Gets News to Customers 


Quickly by Advertising 

The British Columbia Telephon 
Company, Vancouver, B. C., is using 
newspaper advertising to remind sul 
scribers to take advantage of the “last 
days for discount.” The copy als 
informs subscribers of the fact that 
postage stamps can no longer be ac 
cepted as tax on checks. It states that 
new Government regulations recently 
became effective whereby special excis« 
stamps are alone acceptable for this 
purpose. 


Frank L. Parrill Joins 
Prest-O-Lite 


Frank L. Parrill has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of The Prest- 
O-Lite Company, Inc., Indianapolis. He 
will have charge of advertising and sales 
promotion for both the storage batter; 
and gas tank divisions. Mr. Parrill was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis 
and more recently was with the Chiltor 
Company, Philadelphia. 


New Accounts with Harry J. 
Wendland Agency 


The California Clay Products Com 
pany, Los Angelés, has placed its 
advertising account with ‘the Harry J. 
Wendland Company, advertising agency 
of that city. <te 

This agency also has.. obtained ; the 
account of the Mortgage Discount Com 
pany and Borchers, -Clarke. & Com 
pany, Inc., both of Los Angeles. 

—————_ 


British War Surplus Advertised 


in Canada". .. 

A campaign ,is being- conducted i 
Western Canadian farm publicatior’s to 
advertise the sale of Britishe army and 
navy surplus war supplies. Double 
spread pages are being used. The copy 
is signed by John Christie, Edmonton, 
Alberta, sole distributor in Canada for 
British Government surplus leather 
supplies. 


New Campaign for Ghiradelli 
Chocolates 


Newspaper, car-card and outdoor ad 


vertising is being used by Ghira- 
delli & Company, San Francisco, cocoa 
and chocolate manufacturers, in an 
autumn campaign which they are con 
ducting. This advertising is being di 
rected by the Honig-Cooper Company, 
San Francisco. 


New Electric Washing 
Machine to Be Advertised 


“‘Washrite,” a new electric washing 
machine, will be advertised in a can 
aign which is to be conducted by G. F 
Mitchell & Son, Cleveland. This adver 
tising will be directed by the Cleveland 
office of Nelson Chesman & Company, 
Inc., advertising: agency. 
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1,350, 000 


COPIES 


of the January issue will 
be distributed to news- 
dealers on actual orders. 


This is an increase over 


the same issue last year of 


745,000 Copies 


Member A. B. C. 


True Story 


“AMERICAS FASTEST GROWING MAGAZINE” 


Macfadden Building 
Chicago 1926 Broadway Boston 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cleveland and that’s 


OHIO’S GREAT 








THE HIGBEE CO-usep 92 
PAGES IN THE PRESS DURING 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


AS VSAriti?s UNC 
Chicago 
Hee ps 








ONE 
ASS 
CARS 


The following quotation is from a letter, written 
by one of our customers. The recipient of the 
letter is a well-known manufacturer who 
wanted to learn more about our service. 


“Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
have been of great assist- 
ance in our advertising 
and our merchandising. 
You will like them person- 
ally and yet you will find 
them fearless when it 
comes to giving you the 
right advice and help.” 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald News 
Letter, an unusual sales bulletin, is sent 
each month to our customers’ salesmen. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 








No. 161 
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Standards for Determining Value of 
Commercial Research Work 


To Discover More Economical Methods of Distribution Should Be the 
Aim of All Work of This Sort 


By Edward Ewing Pratt 


i the last analysis, “commercial 
research” is simply fact-find- 
ing; and, after all, that is the 
chief end and aim of any research 
work. The real technique of re- 
search work is to be found in the 
ability to collect facts, to cull the 
good from the bad, and to analyze 
the results. This is the essence 
of finding the facts. 

The first question that arises, 
therefore, is how to judge the ac- 
curacy of any piece of commer- 
cial research work. Inquiry into 
two matters should always be 
made before judgment is passed 
upon the real results of any com- 
mercial research: First, into the 
method of exactly how the facts 
were actually obtained; and, sec- 
ond, into the number of facts that 
were obtained. 

Misleading and inaccurate re- 
sults are most frequently attained : 
First, by collecting facts in an 
improper manner; and, second, by 
collecting too few facts. 

There are many ways in which 
facts may be inaccurately gath- 
ered. Frequently the fault lies in 
an inadequate definition of the 
problem, in an incomplete layout 
of the proposed study, and finally 
in a vague or a definitely biased 
questionnaire. 

The first step in any investiga- 
tion is to make a careful layout 
of the problem so that by a 
thorough study of just what is 
to be done time will be saved, and 
all aspects of the subject will be 
covered. 

The second step in the process 
is the composition of a question- 
naire. Some questionnaires are 
printed; others are typewritten or 
mimeographed, and still others 
consist merely of a series of points 

Portion of an address before the 


salesmen of the: American Lithographic 
Company, New York. 
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which the investigator has in 
mind. But no matter along what 
lines the research work may be 
laid, the actual collection of facts 
inevitably takes the form of ques- 
tions. 


THE QUESTION IS THE THING 


Questions may be so worded as 
to obtain correct information, or 
they may be put in such a way as 
to obtain misinformation. For 
example, suppose that study of the 
market for mince meat is being 
made, and the question is asked: 
“How much mince meat do you 
buy during the winter season?” 
First of all; this question assumes 
that the purchaser buys more 
mince meat in the winter than at 
some other time; and in the sec- 
ond place, the question is so gen- 
eral, and may be answered in so 
many different ways, that the re- 
sults would probably be worthless. 
If, however, the question had been 
put: “In what months do you buy 
the most mince meat?” accurate 
information would have been 
forthcoming as to the peak of the 
buying season, and if the buying 
season, instead of continuing 
throughout the éntire winter had 
been largely concentrated in one 
or two months, that information, 
as well, would have been revealed. 

The questionnaire in any inves- 
tigation, whether that question- 
naire is printed or whether it is 
only the questions in the mind of 
the investigator, is merely the 
starting point for the investiga- 
tion. Anyone can go out with a 
questionnaire and secure a certain 
number of answers to certain 
specific questions. The test of the 
real investigator or research man 
is whether he can go out with a 
certain number of questions or 
points in mind, and working along 
the lines indicated, can develop 
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absolutely new and unthought of 
information. There is no par- 
ticular value in commercial re- 
search, nor in any other kind of 
research for that matter, if it 
simply finds the information that 
was already known to exist and 
did not bring out any new infor- 
mation. 

Wherever possible, questions 
should be put in such a way as 
to get answers that can be classi- 
fied; that is, to get answers that 
are capable of statistical treat- 
ment. If, for example, in a 
dealer investigation, a general 
question is asked as to how the 
dealers react to a certain com- 
modity, and if the question is 
asked in this general form, the 
answers will be almost as di- 
vergent as the investigators and 
the persons interviewed. If, on 
the other hand, the question is 
asked specifically as to whether 
the dealers favor the particular 
commodity or do not favor it, or 
whether they are willing to stock 
or whether they are unwilling to 
stock it, the answers at once be- 
come definite and the results con- 
crete. 

In general, there are two meth- 
ods of securing information. The 
first is by mail, and the second 
is by personal interview. Although 
a greater number of replies can 
be obtained by mail for the same 
amount of money and for the 
same amount of energy, the infor- 
mation obtained is likely to be 
limited and inaccurate. For that 
reason most of those who are en- 
gaged in the field of commercial 
research kave turned to the 
method of personal interviews, not 
only because the personal investi- 
gator gets more accurate and 
more complete information, but 
also because it permits the inves- 
tigator to develop those new and 
unsuspected facts which are the 
most valuable of all. 

Commercial research work is of 
several different varieties. There 
is first that type of work that 
analyzes sales results and sales 
methods by a study of sales by 
time periods, geographical di- 
visions, selling expenses, routings 
of salesmen, average size of 
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orders, number of prospects called 
upon, and so forth. Under this 
head comes the setting of sales 
quotas, not on the basis of past 
experience, but rather on_ the 
basis of the actual potential mar- 
ket. There is that variety of com- 
mercial research work which dea!s 
with the market as a whole; not 
necessarily with the market for a 
particular commodity or brand, 
but rather with the organization 
of an entire trade, which aims to 
set forth the customs and trade 
practices in a business; in short, 
“the habits of the animal.” 


VALUE IN FINDING NEW USES 


The analysis and measurement 
of advertising results is an obvi- 
ous type of commercial research 
work. One of the important 
functions which is performed by 
the commercial investigator is the 
seeking and finding of new uses 
for commodities already on the 
market; and closely allied to this 
latter is the study of raw materials 
and sources of raw _ materials, 
which is such an important factor 
in many manufacturing _ busi- 
nesses. 

Recently an investigation was 
made of the market for cotton 
blankets. The manufacturer had 
always supposed that his cotton 
blankets could make headway only 
by replacing woolen blankets, and 
therefore, his whole sales effort 
had been directed toward showing 
people how the cotton blanket 
could be substituted for the 
woolen blanket. 

The investigation brought out 
a rather different set of facts. 
They found, of course, that some 
progress could be made in that di- 
rection, but that there were cer- 
tain definite markets for the cot- 
ton blankets as such. For ex- 
ample, they found the cotton 
blanket was best adapted for in- 
fants and children; second, for 
old people; third, that immigrants 
who had never had_ woolen 
blankets were perfectly satisfied 
and willing to take the cotton 
blanket; and then that there was 
a certain class of people which has 
become addicted to sleeping out- 
of-doors, and these people don't 
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(Photo by Army Air Service) 


Washington Is An Unique 
Market Within Itself 


It’s the Nation’s Capital—a separate and distinct 
community within itself. Numerically larger than 
any one of a half dozen States. Well-to-do peo- 
ple—with the inclination and money—to buy what 
appeals to them—luxuries as well as commodities. 
You cannot reach them by proxy—you must address 
them directly. But it requires only ONE medium 
to do this thoroughly—THE STAR. 


Your request for an analysis of your prob- 


lem in this market will receive our imme- 
diate attention. Always at your service. 


Che Evening Star. 


‘WITH SUNDAY WORKING EDITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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use sheets but can use cotton 
blankets practically all the year 
round. In other words, they 
thought they had found four new 
fields to which the manufacturer 
could appeal direct and not as a 
substitute for a woolen blanket. 

That indicates at once how re- 
search can change the approach of 
a manufacturer through advertis- 
ing and sales effort. 

Recently an entirely different 
type of commercial research work 
has come into prominence. Its im- 
portance has been very widely 
recognized. This is the study of 
business conditions or business 
cycles, particularly as related to 
the past experience and the prob- 
able future experience, of an in- 
dividual manufacturing or mer- 
cantile concern. 

The idea that business flows 
upward and downward in certain 
cycles has at last percolated into 
the consciousness of the average 
business man, but when the state- 
ment is made that business flows 
in upward and downward cycles, 
almost the entire sum of knowl- 
edge on the subject has been given. 
As a matter of fact, the length of 
these cycles is not known. How 
far upward or how far downward 
they will go is not known. In fact, 
there is not even agreement at the 
present time just what facts most 
accurately represent the flow of 
business. That this information is 
of almost vital concern to any 
business goes without saying. 

Some concerns have made con- 
siderable progress in charting the 
future trend of their own indi- 
vidual businesses. One concern 
has been so successful in apply- 
ing the best information along 
these lines to their own problems 
that they have been able to cut 
the’ stocks, which they have ordi- 
narily carried, in half; and this 
is no mean undertaking when 
those articles amount to the con- 
siderable sum of 24,000. They 
have been able to do this by study- 
ing the movement of business in 
their own trade and the movement 
of business in other related trades 
that affect their business, either 
as Suppliers or as customers. 

The result of work in commer- 
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cial research reaches the average 
executive in the form of a report. 
The object of such a report is to 
tell the results of the investigation, 
and it should, therefore, contain, 
first of all, a report of just how 
the investigation was made. It 
must give the man who is to read 
the report sufficient information 
along this line to enable him to 
judge whether or not the report 
has been properly done. In the 
second place, it should contain a 
summary of the results, bringing 
those results into the simplest pos- 
sible compass. The results ob- 
tained may very well be reversed 
for the main body of the report, 
which should summarize, in text 
and in tables, the information 
which has been extracted from a 
variety of sources; and finally, the 
report should present, if for noth- 
ing else than as evidence of its 
thoroughness, a transcript of prac- 
tically all original data on which 
its findings have been based. 


PICTURES USED TO ADVANTAGE 


In a certain report, which was 
a study of wicker furniture, the 
investigators actually took pic- 
tures inside the houses to show 
how wicker furniture was used, 
and what kind of wicker furniture 
was used. 

I have another one where the 
investigators tried to divide the 
houses and the families inter- 
viewed into high-class homes, mid- 
dle-class homes and_ poor-class 
homes. In order to show just 
exactly what they meant, photo- 
graphs were taken of a street 
where there were _ poor-class 
homes and another where there 
were high-class homes, etc.,. so as 
to enable the person who gets the 
report to see the thing as clearly 
as the investigator saw it. 

Too often research work is 
undertaken for the purpose of e-- 
panding sales campaigns and gen- 
eral advertising. The function of 
commercial research as a guide for 
selling and advertising is often 
lost sight of, and its function of 
restricting sales and advertising 
may be just as, if not more, im- 
portant. 

For example, a wealthy manu- 
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Once in a while you get a 
suit of clothes that strikes 
you just right! You never 
seem toget tired of it. Type- 
dress in an advertisement 
can be so good that it grows 
on you in the same way. 
The longer you look at it, 
the better you like it. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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(When the South 
Markets its Crops 











IX states produce two-thirds of the Three 
Billion Dollar Crop Values of the South. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
concentrates 70% of its 400,000 circulation 
in these six states. 


Here is a rich, short-of-merchandise, buy- 
ing power that you can reach most inten- 
sively and most economically through The . 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman—the WA 
only Weekly Farm Paper in the Southeast. 
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(The South Goes 
to Market 





It should be first on the list of any campaign 
seeking the trade of the home-owning South- 
ern farmers. 





AND FARM WOMAN 





Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh,N.C. Dallas, Texas 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 


95 Madison Ave. Transportation Bldg. 
New York Chicago ’ 
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facturing company proposed to 
put a coffee substitute on the mar- 
ket. This company was willing to 
spend $350,000 a year for five 
years in order to get this product 
across. Before entering into such 
a campaign, however, it was pre- 
vailed upon to spend 2 per cent 
of the first year’s advertising al- 
lowance in making a study of the 
field. 

The result of that study showed 
the following: First, that coffee 
substitutes do not offer a rapidly 
growing market; second, that the 
slowly enlarging market was 
dominated by one well- advertised 
brand which was giving satisfac- 
tion and turning over rapidly; that 
four or five other products had a 
toe-hold in the field, but were 
trailing badly because of the one 
large and aggressive leader. 

Next, that the prospective client 
would have to buy into the mar- 
ket at an expense which was not 
justified by the possibilities .for a 
newcomer in the field, and that, 
therefore, putting the money in 
the bank which the company had 
intended to put into the advertis- 
ing campaign would yield a better 
result. 

The object of any true com- 
mercial research in connection 
with marketing should be the dis- 
covery of more efficient and eco- 
nomical methods of distribution 
which, after all, is the real object 
of true salesmanship and true ad- 
vertising. 


Van Tassell & Smith 


Incorporate 

The advertising business which has 
been conducted at New York under the 
name of Van Tassell & Smith has been 
incorporated. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Arthur N. Smith; vice-president 
and secretary, Frank Russell Crawford, 
and treasurer, Charles Proner. Mr. 
Crawford until recently has been with 
od — Engraving Company, New 





E. L. Triffitt Joins Brooke, 
Smith & French 


E. L. Triffitt, recently advertising 
manager of the Rex Manufacturing 
Company, Connersville, Ind., manufac- 
turer of Rex automobile tops, has joined 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. He will supervise 
direct-mail advertising. 
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National Advertising Solves 
Clerk Problem 


How national advertising affects his 
employment problem has very likely 
never occurred to the average grocer. 
Several manufacturers of nationally ad- 
vertised food i recently sponsored 
a half-page advertisement in grocer pub- 
lications to enlighten him in this regard. 
The advertisement read: 

“The only kind of business a clerk 
can do as well as you can is business 
in nationally advertised goods, The 
manufacturer has done the talking and 
selling of those; you merely do the 
order-filling and the profit-taking. 

“This means a widening and increas 
ing of your business and a ~~ 
lessening of personal strain. Do those 
things interest you?” 

The advertisement was run over the 
following names : Farwell & Rhines, 
“Criss Cross” cereals; B. Fischer & Co., 
“Astor” coffee and rice; The Wheatena 
Company, “Wheatena”; Walter Baker 
& Co., td., “Baker’s” cocoa and choco 
late; D. S.& H. Craig, Inc., “Imperator” 
rice; H. J. Heinz Company, “57 Varie- 
ties’; The Hills Brothers Company, 
“Dromedary” products ; The Cox Gela- 
tine Company, “‘Cox’s” gelatine, and the 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., 
“Knox” gelatine. 


N. H. Seubert Joins 


George Batten 

Nelson H. Seubert has joined the 
George Batten Company, Inc., New York, 
as a member of its marketing division 
staff. Mr. Seubert was formerly with 
The Winchester Company, New cn. 
Conn., retail stores division, and was 
more recently a research statistician with 
the domestic distribution department of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


J. W. Jenkins Sons Company 
Advances A. G. McKay 


Alois G. McKay, advertising manager 
of the wholesale and mail-order depart 
ments of the J. W. Jenkins Sons Music 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed general advertising manager 
The company operates a chain of fifteen 
stores through the Southwest. 


Old Dutch Cleanser After 
New Zealand Market 


A campaign to increase the distribu 
tion of Old Dutch Cleanser is being 
conducted in New Zealand. Newspapers 
and periodicals are being used.  Th« 
Goldberg Advertising Agency, Ltd., of 
Wellington, is directing this advertising 


Tacoma, Wash., “Daily Star” 
Has Merchants Publication 


The merchandising service depart 
ment of the Tacoma, Wash., Daily Star 
has started publication of “The Retail 

-Viser,” which+ will: be published 
monthly for the retail and wholesale 
trade in its: territory. 
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ANY advertising men do not know that distinc- 
tive, sales-creating folds can be made without 

doing the folding by hand. 
The various distinctive folds made by the Cleveland 
Folding Machine are no more expensive than any ordi- 
nary fold. 
But they have a distinct value as attention-getters. And 
they make the work of the advertising man much easier 
by supplying excellent display ideas that can be profitably 
utilized in making layouts for direct-mail pieces. 
We would like you to go to your printer and ask for 
a number of these distinctive folds, so that you can 
try them out and see for yourself how much easier they 
will make your work and what fine selling display they 
will give you. 
If your printer does not own a Cleveland, send us his 
name and address, and we will tell him where he can 
get samples of Cleveland folds for you. 
The Cleveland will make all the folds made by all other 


folding machines—and a great number that none of them 
can produce. 


Jye [everanofaoine Macyine[o 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
Cleveland - - - Ohio 
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Our half of M‘Clure’s 


“A DAUGHTER OF DELILAH”—a thrilling 

tale from a great series of true detective 
stories, lifted bodily from the records of the 
Government’s fight against dope—in McClure’s for 
December. 

F. W. WOOLWORTH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
—an unpublished fragment which throws into bold 
relief one of the most romantic figures in American 
business history—in McClure’s for December. 

“THE BABY AND THE SPY”—the capture of 
a notorious German secret agent by the British 
night flyers—based on the actual experience of the 
famous airman and author, Major “Tom Vigors.” 

Would you like to read these? 

They represent the reason why McClure’s is 
advancing to leadership solely and completely as 
a magazine made for men. 

Edited by S. S. McClure, dean of American 
magazine creators, McClure’s embodies the con- 
viction that men, when they read, want stuff that’s 
real, 

With the world as its field, McClure’s is uncov- 
ering great fact and fiction stories which take a 
man out of the dull rut of every-day affairs; which 
plunge him headlong into red-blooded adventure; 
which clear his mind and tighten his muscles. 

McClure’s is doing what others have failed to 
do—giving men the magazine they want. 


For recreation, read 


CCLURES | 
25" 
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Your half of "Clare 


— e 


EN’S interest in McClure’s carries beyond the 
gripping, hard-hitting stories into the adver- 
tising pages—your half of the magazine. 


You who have something to sell to men—this is 
your opportunity to lease a direct wire, not buy the 
air and broadcast. 


Your message to men in McClure’s sustains a 
man appeal which begins on the front cover and 
ends on the back, unbroken by tush and what-not. 


McClure’s believes in the advertising of your 
goods in its pages, for the same reason that it 
believes in this advertisement for itself—and in 
the powerful, 80-inch, twice-a-month campaign 
which it has launched in the 

New York Times 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Boston Herald-Traveler 
Chicago Tribune 

Detroit News 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 

Make McClure’s your medium in selling to men 
because it serves the same purpose as this powerful 


combination—it concentrates effort on the market 
desired. 


M°SCLURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


the magazine 
made for MEN 
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A Business Roman 
of Birmingham 


HEN Louis Pizitz came to Birmingham in 1897, this 
city was little more than an overgrown mining camp. 
The population numbered 30,000. Now it is 200,000. 


Louis Pizitz started business in a small store on First Avenue. 
His rent was:$75 per month. On Oct. 16, 1923, Louis Pizitz 
opened a magnificent new seven-story department store with 
136,000 square feet of floor space, representing an investment 
of approximately $2,000,000. 


Pizitz has always been a consistent advertiser in The News. 
In 1922, his advertising in The News totaled 721,420 lines, 
while in nine months of 1923, he has used 575,218 lines. 
When his new building was formally opened The News car- 
ried a special section of 28 pages of paid advertising, telling 
about it. 


Naturally, Pizitz places the bulk of his advertising in the 
dominant newspaper of Alabama. EIGHTY PER CENT OF 
HIS ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION GOES TO THE NEWS, 


Net Paid Circulation for Six Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923 


73,935 Daily 79,210 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Kexry-SmitH Co. J. C. Harris, Jr. Ketry-Smitu Co. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Fish Industry to Consider 
Co-operative Measures 


Meeting Called to Consider Plans for Organized Endeavor on Distribu- 
tion and Other Problems 


SY, Greg eee by the millions, 
the largest glut of its kind 
in recent years, recently hurtled 
prices down to entirely unproduc- 
tive figures for the producer and 
proved of all too little benefit to 
most consumers. 

Had there been the organized 
machinery to handle efficiently 
such a production and create a 
suitable demand which would have 
absorbed the tremendous wunex- 
pected “crop,” producers would 
have received a decent return for 
their efforts and dealers and pub- 
lic would have benefited. 

This recent experience has only 
served to make more plain that 
action is needed to put the 
fish industry, one of the largest 
and yet one of the least developed 
from a sales point of view, on a 
better basis. 

On November 7, a_ meeting, 
which is considered one of the 
most significant ever called in the 
fishing business, is to be held at 
Gloucester. At that time Aaron 
Sapiro, an attorney who has been 
identified in the work of organiz- 
ing the fruit, potato and tobacco 
growers in co-operative associa- 
tions, will meet with the captains 
of fishing vessels to discuss ways 
and means of preventing future 
glutted markets, making fishing 
more profitable and improving the 
method of distribution of fish. In 
the afternoon, following the morn- 
ing conference with the skippers, 
a public meeting of all interested 
in the industry will be- held. 

On November 8 a general meet- 
ing of all interested in the future 
of the industry will be held at 
Boston. 

After a thorough study of con- 
ditions, Henry Wise, of Boston, 
counsel for the Fishermen’s Union 
of the North Atlantic, a branch 
of the Seamen’s Union and affili- 
ated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in speaking for the 
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men who bring in the fish, declares 
that a co-operative marketing plan, 
similar to that used in California 
and by other groups, is the only 
solution to the problems the fish- 
ing business faces. 

Under the tentative plan in mind, 
the country would be divided into 
sections, each of which would 
have its cold-storage fish-receiving 
plants. It is thought there might 
possibly be chains of retail fish 
stores which would draw upon 
these central sources of supply. 
Fish landed at Portland, Me., 
Gloucester, Boston and_ other 
points would be sent in refrigera- 
tor cars to inland distributing 
centres. Possibly arrangements 
would be made, it is thought, 
whereby cars bringing fruit from 
the West would carry fish on the 
return trip. 

Any plan of action in connec- 
tion with improving the business 
is tentative, but it is believed 
self-evident, that, if Mr. Sapiro is 
successful in combining the “many 
men of many minds” in the in- 
dustry, advertising will be a 
powerful factor in raising fish to 
a new Status. 


BOSTON IS WORLD’S SECOND LARGEST 
FISH MARKET 


When a private company or an 
industry fails to make a material 
gain in sales in ten years, there 
is usually something wrong some- 
where. Boston, the largest fishing 
port in this hemisphere and in the 
world, second only to Grimsby, 
England, last year landed 106,1990,- 
403 pounds of fish, only slightly 
more than was landed ten years 
before. An investigation of a typi- 
cal month showed that 89 per cent 
of the fish went to Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York and Pennsylvania, leaving 
the small balance for the rest of 
the country. There have been im- 
provements in production methods, 
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but much too little in distribution. 

Up to now most of the study of 
this marketing problem has been 
by certain individuals, the Govern- 
ment and the United States Fish- 
eries Association. 

“The United States consumes 
about sixteen pounds per capita 
as contrasted with Japan, 200 
pounds; United Kingdom, sixty- 
five pounds; Sweden,  fifty- 
two pounds; Norway, forty-four 
pounds, and Canada, _ thirty 
pounds,” Gardner Poole, presi- 
dent of the United States 
Fisheries Association, stated. “The 
United States diet is made up of 
about 3 per cent fish as compared 
with 17 per cent of meats and 
poultry and 80 per cent of other 
foods. Right here is where lies 
one great cause of this industry’s 
situation—the American public has 
not been educated to consume fish. 

“The time was when it was tra- 
ditional for father and son to fol- 
low the sea. One of the current 
difficulties which stands out more 
and more every year is that the 
old master mariners are not bring- 
ing up their sons to follow in their 
footsteps. When the present mas- 
ter mariners are gone, we don’t 
know who their successors are go- 
ing to be unless the fishing busi- 
ness is made more profitable.” 

There are many possibilities for 
building up a large, permanent 
market for fish. Haddock, for in- 
stance, is unlimited in supply vir- 
tually all the year. It is non-oily 
and superior for some kinds of 
cooking. It “carries” well and, if 
handled properly, can be “laid 
down” in good condition in the 
great central section of the United 
States. It may be cooked in many 
ways and is reasonable in price. 
Yet only a fraction of the quantity 
of this fish is marketed compared 
to what should be. 

The introduction of the steam 
trawler made possible immense 
production of haddock, but be- 
cause of lack of demand some of 
these trawlers were forced to dis- 
continue. 

Haddock is but one of many fish 
which have suffered severely from 
lack of information and interest 
on the part of the public. There 
are fish which are eaten now only 
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by certain classes of people which 
should be eaten by all. There are 
especially toothsome fish which 
the public does not even know 
exist. There are seasons when 
some varieties of fish are un- 
usually reasonable in price and 
toothsome. Yet, “unsung,” these 
fish go under-consumed. 

Better handling methods and 
Government inspection, granting 
of special commodity rates for 
fish in car lots, reduction of ex- 
press rates and improvement in 
service and more intelligent mer- 
chandising by dealers are needs of 
the industry, but the main problem 
is an educational one, coupled with 
a better system of distribution. 

Leaders in the fresh fish branch 
of the industry have been hopeful 
that at least a partial solution 
would come through the forma- 
tion of large individual units by 
wholesalers, much on the order of 
the large meat packers. Already, 
this is working out to some extent. 
Several firms of large size have 
succeeded in taking haddock, from 
which the head, tail, backbone and 
finbones have been removed, wrap- 
ping them in special parchment 
paper, packing these fillets, as they 
are called, in tin containers which 
in turn go into iced, square wooden 
boxes. These are shipped weekly 
to fish and grocery stores, which 
keep the product on ice just as 
they do butter. Two firms have 
made much headway in developing 
trade-marked and advertised goods 
of this kind, although most of the 
advertising has been centred on 
the trade. 

However, the larger educational 
job of arousing the public to the 
increased consumption of fish ap- 
pears too broad for any individual 
firm to undertake. Such educa- 
tion is recognized to be a job for 
the industry as a group. 

The fish industry is groping its 
way toward better marketing. 
Large as it is, at present it is only 
a dwarf in volume of business as 
contrasted with the giant it can 
with proper development of its 
distribution. When the business 
is on a more satisfactory market- 
ing basis, producers, wholesalers, 
retailers and the public will be the 
gainers. 
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THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 

















L A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. I. A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42nd St. 742 Market St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Covers Cincinnati Every Day—Covers in the Way That PAYS. 
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From Des Mo OKLA. 


Iowa, the Heart 4 
the Heart States, 
more than 


850,000 


Copies monthly to 
Farmers who really 
Farm. 






Chicago Office: 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA 
123 Madison St. 
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New York Office: St. Louis OfficeMMansas | 
A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEMO. G. 
© 342 Madison Ave. . ae * ee Bm Victo 


E.T. MEREDITH, Pugel 
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FARMING 
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HE medium paramount for reaching the 
world’s greatest agricultural purchasing de- 
sire and capacity now makes four-color process 
available to the advertisers who supply the 
wants of the farm, the farm home and the farm 
family. Four-color process inserts and covers 


may be ordered now for issues beginning with 
January, 1924. 


“COLOR forthe Farm Field” 


A book on the use of Four-Color Process 
for your sales message in the most efh- 
cient farm medium. Rates and mechan- 
ical data included. Write for a copy. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 
THE DAIRY FARMER 


Minneapolis Office: Cc. A. BAUMGART 
R. R. RING Advertising Manager 


Biase wily. Des Moines, Iowa 
ORAM 


fER. “Des Mornes, Iowa 
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Farm Women Are |! 
Buying Large Amounts 4 
of Home Equipment ci 








Thousands of washing machines, fireless rm 
cookers, pressure cookers, lighting sys- “ 
tems and water systems were purchased a 
. ° sal 

and installed by farm women in 1922. as 
inc 

ab 

Results from the Extension Division of the ins 
Department of Agriculture for this year a 
la 

verify this, as well as the fact that over is 
ac 

10,000 farm kitchens were rearranged in 
ye 

and much other equipment purchased. oa 
} 

7 

How much of this equipment did you — 
he 

supply? file 
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if cet 

We will be glad to show you how you can a 
a dis 

get your share of this business next year. Inc 
tur 

hot 
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A National Magazine for Farm Women ir 
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Wattace C. Ricnarpson, Ine., STANDARD FaRM PaPeERrs, Inc., _ 
95 Madison Avenue, 1109 Transportation Bldg., § 
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Kraeuter Pliers Advertise Their 
Way into the Household 


The Mechanic's Endorsement 


A$ the history of advertising is 
written, it furnishes a con- 
tinuous story of how one estab- 
lished business after another, of 
ordinary dimensions and limited 
sales outlet opens for itself a po- 
tential market of unlimited size 
and greatly enlarged selling field. 
Every established business at some 
time or another comes to that 
point where it must either go 
ahead or go backward; it cannot 
stand still. If, at that time, a new 
sales idea is discovered, a new 
sales angle worked out, the com- 
pany finds that it can tell an ever 
increasing number of new users 
about what it makes, and go ahead 
instead of staying “put.” 

Manufacturers in the tool field 
have proved time and time again 
that saturation in the sales market 
is largely a state of mind. Many 
a concern, after selling to experts 
in one line over a long period of 
years, has discovered that the 
household was a nearly untouched 
market for tools. 

The Nicholson File Company, 
of Providence, which for years 
sold only to technical users, found 
that by training more people to use 
files and emphasizing the user’s 
needs, it could broaden this mar- 
ket very considerably. 

A million carpenters use saws. 
Disston of Philadelphia, Atkins of 
Indianapolis, and other manufac- 
turers discovered that by telling 
householders more about saws, 
other millions of home owners be- 
came potential buyers. A hammer, 
a screwdriver, a file and a saw 
have been made part of the regu- 
lar equipment of many a home 
where friend husband is often 
asked to be a handy man. Now 
Kraeuter & Company, of Newark, 
N. J., are emphasizing the house- 
holder’s need of a pair of pliers. 
Together with other manufac- 
turers who are after the potential 
market, this old-established busi- 
ness, new to consumer advertising, 
is making pliers seem almost as 


Is Used to Broaden Market 


indispensable in the average 
American household as the ham- 
mer and the screwdriver. 

Newspaper copy, which started 
a month ago, is emphasizing the 
user’s needs and suggesting all 
sorts of new uses. 

Pliers are useful on everything 
that runs, from automobiles and 
tractors to lawn mowers, roller 
skates and toy wagons. A tre- 
mendous interest in radio wire 
work by a host of enthusiasts has 
made pliers of strength and good 
cutting power essential. In addi- 
tion to the radio fan, the motorist 
and the man who likes to do all 
sorts of odd repair jobs around 
the house from repairing the elec- 
tric light socket to an awkward 
job with the kitchen sink, can use 
some sort of pliers. 


VARIETY OF USES EMPHASIZED 


The Kraeuter company, with 120 
varieties of pliers to sell, is able 
to emphasize all sorts of uses in 
its consumer copy. Like so many 
other industries which sold for 
many years to one particular type 
of buyer, this concern for many 
years sold pliers almost exclusive- 
ly to mechanics. Then a year or 
two ago the opportunity came to 
broaden the market. As in so 
many other cases, it happened that 
the thing which started the com- 
pany after the broader market was 
small in itself. To the good 
workmanship and strong con- 
struction, there was added a spe- 
cial new finish which gave the 
pliers almost the aristocratic ap- 
pearance of dental instruments. 
lt was this new added touch to the 
old product which started the 
company after its big potential 
market. 

When the decision was reached 
to tell the story of the pliers’ 
many uses to householders in all 
parts of the country, it was real- 
ized that the mechanic’s good-will 
built up over a period of a great 
many years, was as- valuable an 
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asset as could be used. On every 
piece of consumer copy, there- 
fore, and on all dealer helps from 
muslin banners to cardboard win- 
dow panels, the slogan “Ask Any 
Mechanic” is used. 

The first tryout of the con- 
sumer campaign was in Detroit 
and the company’s field men mer- 





For the Handy Man 
Around the House 


radio fan, the motorist, the ma 
lirele repair jobs around the house 
has # tool bench in his basement or 
Kraecuter Phers. 
There's a special Kracuter Met for every 
handy man—and for every use of the mechani 
Kraeuter Pliers bite hard and hang on, they go every 
where's plier can go, they do everything a plict can do— 
and with more ease and certainty than any other phe mad. 
Drop forged from special pher steel, accurately tem- 
pered; 1 un design and pertect in workmanship, beau: 
Shully rash 
Over 120 Aifferent styles and sizes, 8 cents tw $2.50. 


Test them wherever good tools are sold. 





use of the 





KRAEUTER 


DIRECT APPEAL FOR HOUSEHOLD USE MADE IN 


NEWSPAPER COPY 


chandised the advertising as well 
as the pliers. While the consumer 
is being educated as to his need 
for pliers, due regard is being 
paid to the dealer’s need to tie up 
with the company’s advertising. 
In addition to the usual list of 
dealer helps, the company fur- 
nishes a lithograph muslin ban- 
ner, 3 x 5 feet and six cardboard 
panels of 11 x 14 inches. On each 
panel there is mounted an actual 
sample of the pliers or wrench 
illustrated. There are also pliers 
boards to display the merchandise 
—one of them, for example, 
mounted with thirteen combina- 
tion pliers of assorted sizes and 
patterns and another mounted 


with eight pliers designed espe- 
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cially for electricians and linemen 
cr men around the house who 
sometimes do electrician’s work. 
Cuts of any particular pliers or 
electros of any advertisement 
shown on a page of the dealer’s 
broadside, are furnished to deal- 
ers free of charge. 

After the try-out in Detroit, 
newspapers in other 
cities were added until 
at the present time 
copy is being used in 
twenty-six cities in the 
United States and 
Canada. 

With a great deal of 
cheap foreign compe- 
tition to meet, the 
Kraeuter pliers, long 
known as a quality 
product, is discovering 
that advertising is 
opening up a broad 
market among house- 
holders. A new finish, 
a new idea, a closer 
study of the user’s 
needs and emphasis on 
the story of its uses 
have put many a staple, 
restricted product into 
the average American 
home. 
































ei Archery Sets 
pL Advertised 
Archery as a sport has 
had periodic revivals of 
popularity since prehistoric 
days, according to the 
business-paper_ advertising 
of Maurice Rapoport & 








Company, New York. “The World’s 
Oldest Sport” offers new profit to 
sporting goods dealers, declares this 





company which has secured the Amer- 
ican rights to the century-old archery 
line of F. Ayres & Company of 
England, that it may capitalize on the 
present popularity of the sport which 
is in part attributed to the film populari- 
zation of Robin Hood. 















National Department Stores 


Sales ‘Increase 

The National Department Stores, Inc.. 
reports net sales for September of 
$3,246,318, an increase of 18.54 per 
cent over the same month of last year. 
Sales for the first eight months of the 
fiscal year ended September 30 amount 
to $23,560,272, an increase of 17.93 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
last year. This company has a chain of 
department stores located at Cleveland, 
aaa St. Louis and Wheeling, 
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he true spirit of 
St. Louis is embodied 
in these few words-< 
the spirit that makes 
St.Louis a real, worth: 
while market.~ ~~ 
The Star, creator and 

*This slogan is be- advertiser of the sl 


tng advertised ex- 


tensively in The is proud to be 


Star; on approx- 


imately 50 bulletin by St. Louisans as its 


boards; in moving 


picture theaters; My 
picture _jheaters: leading exponent. 


National Advertising Representative 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Kansas City 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Here 


“PROMOTING SALES” deals with the mar- 
keting of goods—deals with it in a prac 
tical, easy-to-read way. 


ath wm —w 


Many others have found that this book 
contains suggestions of value to them. In 
it you may find the answer to the question 
about your own methods that is bothering 
you most. 


A request for it, on your business letter- 
head will bring your copy. As the supply 
is limited, we suggest that you send for 
“PROMOTING SALES” today. 
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We offer you an experienced service that has 
been gained in serving the leaders of American 


industry. 


Automobiles 
Chandler 
Jordan 
Packard 
Peerless 
Winton 
Graham Brothers Trucks 


Automobile Accessories 
Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 
Firestone Tires 
Miller Tires 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Oldfield Tires 
T-N-T Piston Rings 
Westinghouse Air-springs 

Electrical Appliances 
National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Westinghouse Electric 


Building and Construction 
Marion Steam Shovels 
Consolidated-Expanded 

Metal Co. 
Pittsburg Water Heaters 


Office and Store Equipment 
Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 
Toledo Metal Furniture 
Todd Protectograph 
Wales Adding Machines 


he Corday & Gross Co. 


Machinery and Industrial 
Equipment — 
Brown Hoist 
Cletrac Industrial Tractors 
The Lanston Monotype Co. 
McKinney Trucks 
The ae Rig & 


Reel Co. 
Timken Roller Bearings 


Farm Equipment 
The Delco Light Co. 
Goulds Pumps 


Paints, Oils and Chemicals 
Ripolin 
G. F. Technical Paints 
The Glidden Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Hardware, Tools, Etc. 
Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 


Household Fixtures 
and Furnishings 
Griswold Cooking Utensils 
Macbeth Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves . 
The Plate Glass Mf'rs 
Reliable Stoves 
Reznor Gas Heaters 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
CcCLEVELAN D 


New York Office « Fifth Avenue ‘Building 


Se PRL SAS Dont LO IS 2 aha Di Poesia econ he eta 


P< pee 
Pe atiaes ol. 
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Same Rates 


local—national—classified 


The Boston Evening Transcript, at the 
same cost to itself, performs for the local 
advertiser and the national advertiser 
precisely the same service. 


As a corollary—a perfectly obvious one 
to the Transcript—it charges the same 
rate to each advertiser whether local or 


national. 


Effective January 1, 1924, this uniformity 
of rate will be extended to classified ad- 


ver.ising. 


Simply one more reason for choosing the 


Boston Evening Crauscript 


Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 





Advertising That Consolidates 
Distributive Gains 


Why and How Effecto Auto Finishes Are Advertised in the Farm Press 


7 O other perennial questions 
might properly be added that 
hoary advertising interrogation— 
should distribution precede adver- 
tising or vice versa? 

As with most publicity problems 
the solution is a matter of in- 
dividual study and opinion. But 
this much can be said. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive of any com- 
modity requiring one hundred 
per cent distribution before adver- 
tising is begun. When one holds 
off his publicity until distribution 
is complete, he is likely to find 
a long wait ahead during which 
a competitor may go to the front 
by using advertising to plug up 
the holes in his distributive sys- 
tem. This is merely another way 
of saying that advertising and dis- 
tribution can, and should, work 
hand in hand. 

This is the policy followed by 
Pratt & Lambert Inc., in selling 
Effecto Auto Finishes. Prior to 
1916 Effecto was merely an in- 
significant member of the Pratt & 
Lambert family. Even its name— 
Black Enamel—was not calculated 
to stir the imagination. 

Then came a suggestion from a 
salesmen in the West. “Dress it in 
new clothes,” he wrote, referring 
to Black Enamel, “and sell it as an 
automobile finish.” Tu back up 
his idea he made unusually large 
sales in his territory teaching deal- 
ers to push Black Enamel for 
jitney finishing. 

A short time later the product, 
christened Effecto Auto Finishes, 
was put out, at first in eight colors. 
Today there are nine. 

Advertising in general mediums 
ind elsewhere began immediately. 
Distribution among paint and 
hardware dealers was obtained 
rapidly, particularly in the larger 
centres. of ~population. At this 
moment Effecto is giving the 
other nationally known Pratt & 
Lambert products, “61” Floor 
Varnish and Vitralite Enamel, 
a hard fight for leadership. 
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As is usually the case with 
products of this type, for which 
the market lies both in urban and 
rural territories, distribution was 
most quickly obtained in the thick- 
ly populated districts. Consequent- 
ly, although Effecto was first 
placed on the market under its 
new name in 1916, advertising in 
farm papers did not begin until 
this spring. Copy appeared in a 
list of six of these agricultural 
papers. There were four pieces 
in the farm-paper series and these 
were scheduled, all told, for thirty- 
six insertions. The space occupied 
measured eighty-five lines, double 
column. ° 

The campaign does not imply 
that distribution in the rural mar- 
ket is one hundred per cent com- 
plete. As a matter of. fact new 
dealers are being added continu- 
ally. The company does feel, 
though, that it now has sufficient 
representation in the smaller towns 
and agricultural centres to make 
it easy for the interested farmer 
to obtain Effecto. As for the 
weak spots on the distributive map, 
the campaign, it is calculated, will 
be effective in erasing them more 
quickly than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Three of the four pieces of copy 
deal with the use of Effecto for 
painting automobiles. The remain- 
ing advertisement has to do with 
tractors and how they can be made 
longer-lived with Effecto. Other 
uses are also mentioned, such as 
for farm implements, porch furni- 
ture, bicycles, baby carriages, and 
wood or metal articles of all 
kinds. 

Each advertisement offers to 
send, for ten cents, a quarter-pint 
can of Effecto Black Enamel. The 
text suggests that this is sufficient 
to paint a fender, hood, wheel, or 
for touch-up work in general. 

When requests for the sample 
can are received the company mails 
the quarter-pint container accom- 
panied by a letter containing two 
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enclosures. The letter explains 
how easily Effecto Auto Finishes 
are applied, describes their various 
uses, and to inspire confidence 
closes with: “Though on the mar- 
ket only a comparatively short 
time, Effecto sales already equal 
the sales of the world-famous 
Pratt & Lambert ‘61’ Floor 


Nov. I, 1923 


inquiry. With this goes a stamped, 
addressed postcard. The card is 
addressed to the prospective buyer 
and the dealer is asked to sign 
and mail it. The card reads: 


Effecto Auto Finishes? 

We have them in all colors: Black, 
red, yellow, blue, green, gray, cream, 
brown, white, clear varnish and the won- 
derful Effecto Top and 
Seat Dressing. Effecto is 
NOT a wax or polish, 








NORMAN R MOORE 


but a durable, lasting auto 
finish, 

Effecto Auto Finishes 
are easy to use. You can 
do a beautiful job your- 
self. It only takes a few 
days and your car looks 
like new! The cost is 
insignificant. 

Effecto is put up in all 
size cans 


PAINT YOUR CAR 
NOW. 


Come to our store and 





Mother paints the car with Effecto when Father and 
Son are too busy, because she ‘‘just can’t stand the 
logks of the old thing any longer!’’ 

Tt really isn’t hard to doit with Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 


get the color you like. 
Yours verv truly, 


This is a very ef- 
fective tie-up. It re- 


Effecto, that . free-flowing, self- 
leveling, quick-drying and original 
auto enamel. Not a paint, wax 
or polish, but a beautiful lustrous 
that withstands sun, rain, 
snow and sleet longer than the 
finish originally put on by most 
manufacturers. 
Nine Effecto colors to choose. 


and White; also clear Finishing 
varnish and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Top & Seat Dressing waterproofs 
and makes old tops and uphol- 
stery look like new. 

Effecto provides extra dura- 
bility and luster on tractors, farm 
implements, porch furniture, 
bicycles, carriages and wood 
or metal articles of all kinds. 


duces the amount of 
work necessary for 
follow-up purposes to 
a minimum. Since the 
postcard is both 
stamped and addressed 
all the dealer need do 


ill send free, a quarter- 
pint can of Efecto Black Enamel 
receipt of a dime to cover mai 


costs so that you can give Effecto an son and upeat Sipe 
Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 

Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ight St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Pratr & Lamosnt-Inc., 





actual trial. Enough 
can to do a fender, 
touch-up work. 


uto Enamel. 


is affix his name at 


jecto i 
dys the bottom. 


your can 


Pratt & Lambert 
are well satisfied with 
the response already 
evidenced. If inquiries 





PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
“BT Floor Varnish: Vitralite Enamel: Efecto Auto Finishes Miscellaneous Varuishes Enamels Sins Fl 
ei - 3 


Peat ere a 





received are an indi- 
S cation of the business 
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COPY THAT MAKES A TRIAL-CAN OFFER TO GET NEW USERS 


Varnish and Vitralite Enamel.” 

Attached to the letter is a mem- 
orandum sheet reading: “The 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product 
you are interested in can be se- 
cured from,” followed by the 
name or names of local dealers 
handling the item inquired about. 
The second enclosure is a color 
card got up in the form of a three- 
page folder. Incidentally, in- 
quirers who forget to enclose the 
dime receive the material never- 
theless. 

After the sample request is 
taken care of, the company sends 
the local dealer the name of the 
inquirer and information about the 


to come, the company 
can look forward to 
profitable returns, 


Allen Business Papers Appoint 


L. S. Rappaport 

Louis S. Rappaport has joined Th 
Allen Business Papers, Inc., New York, 
as merchandising counsel for The 
Garment Weekly. He was formerly 
sales and advertising manager of the 
National Economic Plan Company and 
artin & Company, makers of 

Plume undergarments. 


Newsprint Production 


Decreased 

_The American Paper & Pulp Asso 
ciation, New York, reports a net pro 
duction of newsprint for September, 
1923, amounting to 110,209 tons. This 
represents a decrease of 14 per cent 
under the production for August, 1923, 
which amounted to 132,604 tons. 
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National Process Co., Inc., 
117 East 24th Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: Attention of Mr. J. A. Kucera 


Flowers are coming over the footlights for 
the Dempsey-Firpo Corona Fight posters. While they 
are coming to me, I feel that a generous share shoulda 
be passed on to you, for your part in the performance, 


Forty-four hours from copy to dealers’ 
windows made it possible to get the benefit of its 
full news value while public interest in the fight 
was high. For this essential speed in reproduction 
I want to thank you. It's a record to be proud of. 


This poster sets forth only one of many instanc- 
es of Corona's proved durability and the speedy and 
perfect reproduction of this poster by you is but one 
of the many examples of your proved dependability. 


Everything you have produced for me has required 
exceptional service of some character and this is a good 
time to tell you that you have always come through 100%. 


It's a real source of satisfaction to be able 
to give my work to a concern that always does it a 
little better than I thought possible. And you do! 


Yours very truly, 


A Muh gtr. 


"in size 

toned above was 25"x38" in 

Te ee ed my oa and black. Our aoe = 
aki her tas printing and shipping was ‘ 
fee 4° Bsc 44 hours from start to finish. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Inc. 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, : wate 


117 East 24th Street, ieee vate ob Vine nese 
eee not Street Smithfield 1162 
Spruce 1173 











FRANCISCO: Barker-Clute Co.. Monadnock Bide. 
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Revive Adver- 
tisers Protective Bureau 
in Chicago 


HE Advertisers and Investors 

Protective Bureau, which car- 
ried on a three-year fight from 
1919 to 1922 in Chicago against 
stock frauds, was revived and re- 
organized October 26 ut a meeting 
of stock and bond men and the 
Chicago Associatjon of Commerce. 
The work of protecting publishers, 
dealers in legitimate securities and 
the public from dishonest advertis- 
ing will be carried on with the co- 
operation of the Illinois Blue Sky 
Commission, the State’s Attorney 
and the Secretary of State of 
Illinois. It is planned to have the 
Bureau in active operation before 
the end of 1923. 

Benjamin F. Taylor, of Taylor, 
Ewart & Company, Chicago in- 
vestment house, said last week at 
the reorganization meeting, “The 
Bureau will assist investment 
houses in determining the proper 
classification of securities neces- 
sary when qualifying them under 
the ‘blue-sky’ law and_ furnish 
brokers with lists of stocks which 
can be legally dealt in under the 
law. We will co-operate with 
newspapers in investigating adver- 
tising copy. During the two and a 
half years of our former existence 
over $130,000,000 worth of oil, 
mining and other questionable se- 
curities were rejected by Chicago 
newspapers after being scrutinized 
by the Bureau. From now on we 
will pay special attention to the 
bucketshop situation.” 

For a period of nearly three 
years all the financial advertising 
submitted to Chicago newspapers 
was studied by the Bureau. None 
of this was printed until the 
Bureau had passed on it. Through 
the Secretary of State’s office data 
were obtained on new corporations 
that offered stocks and bonds for 
sale and exaggerated statements in 
advertising were eliminated. The 
Bureau secured the return of be- 
tween two and three hundred 
thousand dollars to individuals 
who had bought stock of question- 
able value. 
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Judson F. Stone, president of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, was elected president of the 
Bureau at its meeting last week. 
Other officers are: Robert Steven- 
son, Jr., Stevenson Bros. & Perry, 
vice-president; Frank F. Winans, 
National City Company, treasurer ; 
Howard Van S. Tracy, John 
Burnham & Company, secretary, 
and A. G. Davis, assistant secre- 
tary and manager. 


Goldwyn Wins Right to Use 
of His Name 


Federal Judge Learned Hand has de 
nied the application of the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation for a temporary 
injunction restraining Samuel Gold 
wyn from using his name in the title 
of any private motion-picture enterprise. 
It was stipulated in the court’s de 
cision, however, that any advertise 
ments of motion pictures produced by 
Mr. Goldwyn shall display the words: 
“Not connected with the Goldwyn Pic 
tures Corporation.” 

It was explained, in the complaint. 
that the name “Goldwyn,” was formed 
by using the first four letters of Mr 
Goldwyn’s original name, Goldfish, and 
the last three letters of the name of 
Edgar and Archibald Selwyn, the two 
other incorporators of the Goldwyn 
corporation. Later, Mr. Goldfish ob- 
tained court permission to take the 
name of Goldwyn. 

According to the complaint, Mr. Gold 
wyn was made president of the corpora- 
tion, and for certain promised consid 
erations, agreed not to use -his name 
or permit it to be used in any moving 
picture enterprise. The bill of complaint 
testifies that this contract expired last 
March. A short time after its expira 
tion, Mr. Goldwyn began production of 
motion pictures, using his mame as 
producer. 

Among the reasons advanced for re 
questing the injunction pending trial 
of the action, were that the Goldwyn 
Corporation had advertised the name 
Goldwyn all over the world, investing 
$2,400,000 in this way, and had also 
spent $20,000,000 in the production and 
exploitation of standard pictures. 


Detroit Office for American 
Press Association 

The American Press Association has 
opened an office at Detroit under the 
management of Earle T. Sutton who 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Denby Motor Truck Company and the 
Signal Truck Company, both of Detroit. 


St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 
Appointment 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has ap- 
pointed Ralph W. Mitchell as its repre- 
sentative in. Kansas Chy, Mo. 


~ 
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ECONOMIST “NINETY PER CENSUS” 


~ f “our”’ stores es (or 
95 ) ie 6 ,000) sell 


notions, fancy goods 





N MOST stores, to most women, notions 
show which way values blow. Good 
business in notions means good business 


generally.+ 


Notions sell for reasons of quality, price and 
variety—properly told by the merchant’s 
frequent newspaper advertising. 


But before all this happens, the merchant 
may be and should be influenced by good 
advertising to him. His selling success is 
measured by his right selection. Everyone’s 
satisfaction rests on his buying. 


The merchant’s favor is the life force of any 
line of dry goods. Let us prove that to 
you, by past, present and future. 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 W. 39th St., New York 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
ATLANTIC COAST MERCHANT—DRYGOODSMAN 
DRYGOODS REPORTER—PACIFIC COAST MERCHANT 


Over 45,000 paid-for copies regularly reach the executives 
and buyers in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns— stores doing 
75% of, the total business done in dry goods and allied lines 
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THE JONNSON BROTHERS Auro 
O'sTRisuTons or 


247-229 S0u%™ aweence avenue 
Wichita. Kansas 


SUPPLY Co, 


Cctoher 16, 1923 


kr. éarle g. McHugh, Business Ler. 
Motor, 

119 w, 40th St., 

New Yorr, F.Y. 


Dear }r, UeBugh, 


I have your letter before re "ritten sep inte r 
26th in Teference to the -Januery Show 24 h: you 
template Putting out this year ~ the 8 8 you did} 

Year, which zor *xpect will be ready for 4ietribdution e 
January, 1924, 


I ao @ighty Pleased to 
191 Show E4@ition 
Pliner, ‘ 


heer that you ar 
Se the on bat 
ompli 


BOing to 
od 
2 


ry 
I think this itr cover, 
: Seems to add to vory mter- 
J. 

you for the Consideration that you 
have shown Past, and Securing you of ay *Ppreciation 
for this new *4ition which 7OU expect to put out this Coming 
Jamuery, I beg to Temin, 
Sincerely yours 


JORNSON 3B 


Kye) (@) Pa 


Automotive ——- 
and agencies are invite 
to read the many letters 
received from big jobbers 
and distributors etn 
aie gag ngs 
MoToR for use as a 
Buyers’ Guide. 
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“t has certainly been) 
a great help to us asa 
buyers guide this year’ 





“THAT is the verdict of hundreds of big jobbers and 

distributors throughout the United States who 
annually receive a special, cloth-bound copy of the 
January Show & Reference Number of MoToR for 
use as a Buying Guide of the Industry. 


It is also the verdict ot automobile and accessory 
manufacturers who use this big Annual as a Buying 
Guide when purchasing parts and equipment for the 
various automotive products they make and sell. 


Your announcement in the January Show and Refer- 
ence Number of MoToR keeps your product before 
these big buyers, in addition to the thousands of car- 
owners and dealers who accept this big book as the 
standard year-book of the industry. 


The total edition of the January Show and 
Reference Number of MoToR will be 100,000 
copies. Final advertising forms will close 
promptly on December 1oth. 


MOIoR. 


119 West 40th Street . 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
E. H. McHugh, Business Manager 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 
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Would you ignore 
your best customer? 
a 


Ebony manufacturer who plans an advertising campaign 
for Metropolitan Boston comes to this market with 
goods to sell. He is advertising for buyers of his product. 
He wants his advertising to secure as many customers as 
possible. Yet there have been manufacturers who, through 
an injudicious choice of newspapers, have made it almost 
impossible for one-half of the people to read the story 
of their product. 


These manufacturers did not see this one vital element 


of successful advertising in Metropolitan Boston: namely, * 


that Boston is a divided market and must be addressed as 
such through newspapers. 


The people in the entire Boston trading area are 
divided into two groups. This division is not one of race 
or class. It is caused by tradition, sympathy, environ- 
ment—influences that have swayed this city’s people for 
a hundred years. 


This division of Boston’s population is paralleled by 
the division of Bosten’s papers. No one Boston paper can 
serve both groups of Boston’s people—no one paper at- 
tempts it. The very fact that each Boston paper is so 
conducted that its editorial policy and treatment of news 
satisfies one of these two groups of people, prevents that 
paper from securing substantial circulation in the other 
group. 


Of Boston’s four major newspapers, three are published 
to serve one group of Boston people. Each one of these 
three papers offers a valuable circulation among this one 
group of people. The other paper secures its circulation 
among another group of Boston people. 


This other paper is the Herald-Traveler. It reaches a 
portion of the Boston market that is effectively reached 
by no other Boston paper. It offers to an advertiser a 
circulation which he can refuse only at the cost of ignoring 
his. best customers in Metropolitan Boston. 


An analysis of successful merchandising in the Boston 
trading area is contained in the booklet, “The Road to 
Boston.” This booklet will be mailed promptly upon 
receipt of a request on business stationery. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








The Individual Farmer as an 
Advertiser 


Charles Hechtman of Osseo and His “Oh Boy” Potatoes 


\ HEN any association of 
‘Y producers starts advertising 
it almost always has the effect of 
developing a number of individual 
advertisers among the association 
members. The paint and varnish 
association, the davenport bed 
makers, and a great many others 
might be cited as examples. 

The same thing is happening in 
the farm field. The tremendous 
success of co-operative farm ad- 
vertising campaigns has started to 
develop a number of individual 
producers who are trade-marking 
and advertising goods under their 
own names. The dwellers in big 
cities who patronize the growing 
number of wayside stores run by 
farmers, are beginning to observe 
trade-marked farm produce in un- 
usual containers which is being 
advertised in the classified columns 
of daily newspapers and by un- 
usual direct-by-mail campaigns to 
consumers, 

Apple Jack of Paradise Valley 
has used big display space for his 
delicious apples. Charles Hecht- 
man of Osseo, Minn., has taken up 
a more humble item of farm prod- 
uce and made it his leader. 

Early in the spring of 1922 Mr. 
Hechtman, as Printers’ INK has 
previously reported, formally reg- 
istered the “Oh Boy” trade-mark 
for potatoes. The idea was to 
pack under this brand only pota- 
toes which had come up to a 
standard which he outlined. He 
set this standard above that com- 
monly known as U. S. Grade One 
which are potatoes accepted by the 
carlot fruit and vegetable trade as 
good merchantable stock. 

The “Oh Boy”. brand was in- 
tended for wholesalers who 
wanted something extra fine for 
their best trade and were willing 
to pay a premium to get it. This 
pioneer advertiser of potatoes is 
a grower and growers’ agent. He 
raises his own’ potatoes and also 
sells for his neighbors who can 
produce a standard product. 
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Last year he spent something 
over a thousand dollars in adver- 
tising to wholesalers and jobbers 
in a trade paper reaching them. 
The copy has been close-up, 


friendly, and in a rather unusual 
vein. The following is a sample: 


“Oh Boy” Potatoes De Luxe Fancy 
Grade, Fancy Quality, hand picked off 
the top side of a two-inch screen n’ every- 
thing. That’s what goes in “Oh Boy” 
bags. Every potato a potato and then 
some. So far my one effort has n 
Quality. To get the Quality in the pack- 
age was my one ambition, I have suc- 
ceeded tho I had to beat up my Friend 
Wife every other day to do it—but it’s 
been did. 

Noah was 600 years old before he 
learned how to build the Ark—but “Oh 
Boy” made the grade in 6 weeks. Now 
I am getting busy on the outside of the 
package. The Farmer Boy on the aegis 
going to receive some attention, is 
suit was a hand-me-down, but ’twas all 
I could get in a hurry. Many minor 
details are being ironed out like the 
outside appearance, the loading, etc. 
Nothing too good for “Oh Boy.” 

In the meantime some of you saps 
just linger around and let the other 
Jasper beat you to it and get the ex- 
clusive handling for “Oh Boy” De Luxe 
potatoes in your territory. 

The Minimum price on Potatoes is 
now History. And it serves many of 
you right. Much damage sustained by 
the heavy freeze in the Northwest. 

ul can still ay Ke af yon ot the 
right price with the right quality on 
plenty of U. S. Grade One Red River 
Ohios and White Table Stock, but wire 
—don’t write. 


This unusual advertising, which 
ran consistently, caused quite a 
little excitement in the trade. As 
Mr. Hechtman himself describes 
it in his copy: 


“Oh Boy” Potatoes De Luxe—causing 
excitement in every market where they 
lite. Jonnie Keyes, St. Louis, wires, 
“Announcing arrival his Majesty ‘Oh 
Boy’ size, color ’n everything befitting 
his rank. No better quality for years. 
Account Saturday. Will hold reception 
for trade Monday.”” Monday’s reception 
resulted in a riot. Police call was nec- 
essary to untangle the mess. Meyers 
beat up Vasquez. Jonnie Keyes’ suit 
was in need of pressing. Henry Holl- 
man escaped from the mess with 2 “Oh 
Boys” under his belt. Stocker Bros. 
came out of the melee with a car, so 
did Doddard ‘Grocery Co, 


Tommy Murphy, Topeka, wires, 
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‘‘Hechtman how do you do it? Your 
U. S. Grade 1 on Red Rivers got the 
world beat to death against the other 
fellows. Bringing a premium of dime 
over everything else. Your ‘Oh Boy,’ 
Oh gee! Oh gee! makes me dizzy.” ’Ats 
the — they all talk. 

Poor “Oh Boy” received an_ awful 
a a in the recent freeze. Govern- 
ment claims they can revise its statistics 
to the tune of a long million bu. less for 
North Dakota that fruz. 

Wire—don’t write, if you want Pota- 
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Indianapolis and Frizzell Bros., Chicago, the De 
Soalate eciaagey- vs ‘en ta nee eaves gear er tae 
mmabeo mo diany ond gon, ye. good pals tet hove written end sired 

advertising of “Ob 


you can think of in the potato line. 


—Cars for diversion about everywhere— 


CHAS. HECHTMAN 


OSSCO, MINN. 











IN VIVID LANGUAGE MR. HECHTMAN TELLS 
HIS OWN STORY IN THIS COPY 


toes De Luxe, Ordinary Grades or Crap 
—in fact anything in the tato line. 
Have plenty of U. S. Grade One Red 
River Ohios and White Stock as well. 


The idea of trade-marking and 
advertising a brand name of pota- 
toes was successful in the case 
of this grower. With an ex- 
penditure of but little over a 
thousand dollars, Mr. Hechtman 
sold 350 cars or 210,000 bushels 
of potatoes under his brand name 
in addition to about four times 
that amount which did not come 
up to the standard he had set for 
his trade-mark line. He sold al- 
most all that he could possibly 
supply at from 5 cents to 25 cents 
above the market price for ordi- 
nary stock. 

Mr. Hechtman proved that he 
has the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing practice well in hand. During 
this season a great difficulty ex- 
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isted in securing potatoes any- 
where in his territory which would 
come up to the standard he had 
set. In the past it sometimes 
happened when a potato shipper 
established a brand and this situa- 
tion arose, he would keep right 
on shipping and sooner or later 
the poor quality killed the demand 
for the brand he had made 
popular. 

In spite of the fact that demand 
has been strong this season for 
his “Oh Boy,” Mr. Hechtman re- 
fused to ship under this brand so 
far this season. He used a full 
page of advertising space to tell 
the trade why he wouldn’t ship. 
He said: “‘Oh Boy’ quality is my 
one hobby and every effort to 
maintain this Quality will be made 
in spite of Hell & High Water. 
Any boob can load bum potatoes, 
but it takes experience to load 
quality stuff. ‘Oh Boy’ Potatoes 
will be loaded later in Red River 
Sections and as I get the brand 
better introduced, the same will 
be loaded in any section that can 


produce quality consistent with our 


quality. In the meantime don’t 
forget that I have plenty of U. S. 
Grade No. 1, Red River Ohios, 
Minnesota Ohios and Cobblers.” 

Mr. Hechtman’s experience in 
disposing of all the potatoes he 
could get hold of last year at a 
premium price under a_ branded 
name, is interesting as denoting 
a new source of advertising. Al- 
most any farmer with fruit, toma- 
toes, potatoes or any other 
speciality of farm produce has the 
same opportunity which faces the 
individual manufacturer. He can 
adopt unusual package methods. 
trade-mark his merchandise and 
build up a reputation by consistent 
advertising. 

Many farmers who formerly 
sold only to wholesalers are going 
into the retail business at the 
present time and the coming year 
will undoubtedly see a large group 
of newspaper advertisers develop 
from their number. 


Mrs. R. M. Sweet, formerly with the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, Inc., 
Portland and Seattle pices agenc\ 
has joined Crossley & Failing, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, Portland, Ore., as copy 
writer. 
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=|ROM now forward, the 


(ry business of Phillips & 
oe Wienes, Inc., will be 
GI89 known under the name 

of Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc., 
a change of title only. There is no 
change of principle, purpose and 
practice; no change of manage- 
ment and equipment; no change 
in any essential and incidental 
which have raised this group of 
guildsmen to the premier place 
as Setters of Advertisements that 

are Getters of Attention; as 

Typographers “who prove 
it with proofs” 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEw YorRK CITy 
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How Canada Will 
Collect Sales Tax 


HE regulations for the collec- 

tion of a new 6 per cent sales 
tax which comes into effect in 
Canada on January 1, 1924, have 
been completed and were issued at 
Ottawa on October 24. 

The new law has been framed 
for the purpose of collecting the 
tax at the source, instead of levy- 
ing a series of smaller taxes on 
each sale, as at present. Imported 
goods will be subject to a similar 
tax. 

Manufacturers producing ar- 
ticles to the value of $10,000 or 
more per year must possess a 
license, in order to facilitate 
collection. A license must also 
be taken out by manufacturers 
producing less than this amount 
if more than a third of the 
raw materials or parts used by 
them in manufacture is otherwise 
exempt from the sales tax. Whole- 
salers who sell goods to licensed 
manufacturers for re-manufacture 
must also take out licenses under 
the act, if these sales amount to 
50 ner cent of their total business. 

In the case of a manufacturer 
selling goods through his own 
wholesale house the value of the 
goods returned for taxation pur- 
poses must not be less than the 
wholesale price. Where the manu- 
facturer sells taxable goods 
through his own retail stores the 
value of the goods for the pur- 
poses of taxation will be fixed by 
the Minister of Customs, 

The new regulations provide 
that the manufacturer selling to 
the retail trade must not show the 
sales tax as a separate item on his 
invoices, but must absorb it in his 
prices; whereas in the case of 
goods sold by a licensed manu- 
facturer or producer or whole- 
saler, to an unlicensed wholesaler 
or jobber, the invoice shall show 
the cost of the goods and the sales 
tax as separate items. 


C. E. Ted Huntley Leaves 


“Screenland” 
C. E. Ted Huntley has resigned as 
advertising manager of Screenland and 
Real Life Stories. : 
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Red Cross Committee 
Chairmen Appointed 


The American Red Cross will be 
sisted in its seventh annual roll ca! 
New York by a number of commit: 
which have been formed in_ the pri 
ing, publishing and advertising busi 
nesses. The campaign will conti: 
from November 11 to 29. 

L. D. Fernald, Condé Nast Comp: ny, 
Inc., is chairman of the magazine pub 
lishers group, and Trefethen, 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., is chair. 
man_ of the business-paper publishers 
group 

Joseph A. Richards, of the Joseph 
Richards Company, is chairman of the 
advertising agency group 

John Clyde Oswald, of the Oswald 
Publishing Company, is chairman of the 
committee which will cover the general 
printing and allied trades group. Co 
operating as sub-chairmen for various 
branches of the industry are: Joseph 
McCormick, American Paper Mills 
Company, paper dealers and paper man- 
ufacturers group; F. A. Ringler, photo 
engravers group; Herbert C. Macken 
zie, Ault & Wiborg Company, printi ng 
ink and supplies group; and Edwin 
Flower, Sr., Edwin Flower, Inc., stere- 


otype and electrotype group. 


Radio Accounts with 


Frank Kiernan 

Campaigns in business papers and 
newspapers will be conducted for the 
following manufacturers of radio prod 
ucts who have placed their accounts with 
Frank Kiernan & Company, New York 
advertising agency: Charles Freshman 
Company, Inc.; Amsco Products. Inc.; 
O. & T. Electric Company, Ford Mica 
Company, Inc., and the Ambassador 
Sales Company, all of New York; Horne 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., and the Allen D 
Cardwell Manufacturing Company and 
the Brooklyn Metal Stamping Company, 
both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. R. Sharton Returns to 
E. T. Howard Agency 


A. R. Sharton has resigned as vice 
president of the Wallerstein-Sharton 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to become vice-president of 
the E. T. Howard Company, advertis- 
ing agency, also of New York. Mr. 
Sharton previously had been with the 
E. T. Howard’ Company in a_ similar 
capacity before joining the Wallerstein- 
Sharton Company, Inc. 


Plan 1924 Campaign on 
Koh-I-Noor Snaps 


Plans are now being made for an ad- 
vertising campaign to be conducted in 
1924 by Waldes & Company, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Koh-I-Noor snaps. Publications reach- 
ing both the trade and consumer will 
be used. This advertising will be di- 
rected by Churchill-Hall, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 
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31,042 Net Paid Subscribers 


(Plus more than the average readers per copy) 


Service Unita 
Real Effective 
Influence in the 
Railway Field 


All 

Five 

Members 

A.B.C. and A.B.P. 








Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


“The House of Transportation” 


30 Church Street, New York 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Cleveland Cincinnati New Orleans 
4300 Euclid Avenue 101 East 4th Street 927 Canal Street 
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TWENTY MILLION box crop of citrus fruits 

leads Florida’s agricultural production. Esti- 
mated on the basis employed by the president of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange in figuring the value of last 
year’s orange and grapefruit crop, that of the current 
season will bring in excess of ninety million dollars 
into the state. 


Other big items in the special crops yield of Florida 
farms, gardens and groves, according to the annual 
report of the State Marketing Bureau, were 10,269 
carloads of tomatoes, 6,616 carloads of celery, 3,907 
carloads of watermelons, 4,232 carloads of mixed 
vegetables, 3,311 carloads of potatoes, 2,754 carloads 
of lettuce, 1,787 carloads of cucumbers, 1,263 car- 
loads of peppers, 1,204 carloads of cabbage and 1,143 
carloads of strawberries. A corn crop of ten million 
bushels, fifty million pounds of peanuts and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of pecans, are three among 
many other sources of agricultural wealth. 


Construction work of all kinds is going ahead at 
a rapid rate in every part of Florida. Building per- 
mits in the ten leading cities of the state for the first 
nine months of the year were for a grand total of 
$30,016,508.00. The permits in nine of these cities 
for September, a comparatively dull month, amounted 
to $2,350,986.00. According to figures supplied by 
the State Highway Department, road building on an 
extensive scale is under way in thirty-nine of the 
sixty-three counties. The present program will add 
more than 1,500 miles of hard roads to the existing 
total of approximately 6,500 miles. This year’s ex- 
penditures for road building and maintenance are 
given as $2,590,000 and the sum of bond issues now 
being spent for additional highways as $39,946,000. 


Florida as a summer resort came into its own this 
year. Thousands of people from inland sections of 
the south enjoyed the delightful breezes and invigor- 
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waits Your Advertising 


ating bathing of Florida beaches and lakes. Before 
all the summer visitors had gone, incoming tourist 
travel for the fall and winter started, earlier than 
ever before. It is estimated by dependable authorities 
that more than a hundred thousand persons from other 
states had reached Florida by the middle of October, 
most of them to remain until spring. The year-round 
population of approximately one million will be prac- 
tically doubled during the winter months. Fully one 
million dollars will be spent in the next few months 
for national advertising of Florida and Florida 
products, about one-half of the sum to attract addi- 
tional population, transient and permanent. 


There is now plenty of business and good business in 
Florida. To participate therein manufacturers of 
meritorious products need only to advertise in Florida. 
Magazines and periodicals of alleged national char- 
acter will not deliver Florida trade in profitable quan- 
tities. "The newspapers of the state are the safe and 
sure means for covering Florida. They offer a mar- 
ket not to be duplicated in any other section of the 
country. In the fall and winter they give materially 
enlarged circulations at regular rates. Among them, 
the Florida Times-Union occupies a position of ad- 
mitted and earned leadership, successfully maintained 
for a long period of years. The Times-Union is 
supreme in Jacksonville and dominant in Florida— 
see this space two weeks hence for facts and figures 
absolutely proving that it is. 


Florida Times-Union 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Represented in Chicago and New York by the 


BENJAMIN AND KENTNOR COMPANY, 
in Atlanta by A. D. Grant 


Average circulation, according to October post- 
office statement, 37,606—a gain of 1,963 from 
April and of 4,303 over October 1922. 
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Who Ever Thought of | .. 
a Display for Bread! 


Until this unique platform idea was worked out in ine 
the Brooks Litho Shops, a display stand of this wren 
character had never been used for bread. verti 
usc 
It shows the ingenuity of our designers and their sym 
exceptional ability in creating and producing prac- Peg 
tical, effective displays that are out of the ordinary. very 
° ° ° ° att 
Let us devise and submit to you a display idea that as W 
will boost the sales of your product. Send us a atten 
sample or description of your product. Ideas, a co 
dummies and estimates furnished gladly free of — 
any obligation. ania 
verti 
BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY Why 
Springfield, Mass. eal 
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When “Uncle Sam” Is the Hero of 
the Advertisement 


The Distinction in Inferences between National Use of a Product and 
Governmental Recommendation 


By A. L. Townsend 


[’ is unfair to assume that 
headquarters at Washington is 
forever throwing a monkey- 
wrench into the machinery of ad- 
vertising, when it comes to the 
use of certain established official 
symbols, 

As a matter of fact, Washing- 
ton is inclined to be 
very lenient in such 
matters. 

When an advertiser 
attempts to reproduce 
a coin, or a piece of 
paper currency or a 
stamp, the laws are 
stern and rigid. Ad- 
vertisers wonder why. 
Why should it mat- 
ter? Nobody could 
spend a newspaper 
line plate of a ten- 
cent piece. 

Our great army of 
newcomers, just crawl- 
ing over into the melt- 
ing pot, however, is 


etc., the 


stamps, coats-of-arms, 
into two 


problem divides itself 
formal classifications. Intima- 
tion, inference and suggestion 
may become a crime against of- 
ficial ethics. 

Washington has no objection to 
an advertisement which suggests 


Opportunity Knocks At Your Door 


Tt is the hand of Uncle Sam that shows you the way 


gullible. There is a 
startling number of 
recorded cases where 
the grossest and most 
obvious imitations and 
suggestions of “real 
money” have actually 
gone into circulation 
among these people. 

But Uncle Sam is 
like a parent who has 
the best interests of 
his child at heart. Al- 
low Willie to go an 
inch and he wants a 
mile. 


to security and independence. 


The United States Government has developed a plan that 
makes your dollars grow with absolute safety—a plan in 
which there is no speculation, noanxiety,no danger of loss. 
Anyone can take advantage of this plan. Pay $20.50 now for a $25 
‘Treasury Savings Certificate and get $25 at the end of five years 
Or pay $82 now for a $100 Certificate and get $100 at the 
end of five years. Or pay $820 now for 2 $1,000 Certificate and get 
$1,000 at the end of five years. If you need your money before the 
end of the five years you can cash your Certificates at any time. 
This is Your Opportunity. Join the ranks of the successful today 
and be independent. Buy as many Certifictes as you can pay for 
now Plan to buy one or more every month. 

For descriptive booklet, “How Other People Get Ahead,” fil 
outand mail the coupon below Answer Opportunity's call feday 


UNITED STATES ‘GOVERNMENT - 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT ITSELF MAKES USE 


UNCLE SAM IN ADVERTISING 


OF 


Your Uncle Sam would be a 
great deal more lenient than he is, 
were it not for the undeniable fact 
that the slightest infringement 
would encourage those who would 
inevitably go too far. 

In the main, where symbols of 
Government and country are em- 
ployed, outside of currency and 


that a certain product is nationally 
used and demanded throughout 
the country.* 

But Washington most emphat- 
ically does object to any adver- 
tisement which — unofficially and 


*See “Uncle Sam’s Endorsement in 
Advertising Copy” in Printers’ Inx 
of May 3, 1923, page, 8. 
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without proper justification in- 
fers that the Government recom- 
mends that product. For this 
may be contrary to fact. Even 
when true, it is not always per- 
missible to use Washington’s sanc- 
tion as a publicity aid. It just 
isn’t done. It would put Uncle 
Sam into the ad- 
vertising business 
as a master writer 
of sublime testi- 
monials. 

If you presented 
a picture of Uncle 
Sam, accompanied 
by a headline which 
virtually said that 
the Government in- 
dorsed your busi- 
ness and its out- 
put, you would be 
inviting severe cen- 
sorship. Such mat- 
ters must go 
through  exhaus- 
tive processes. 

On the other 
hand you 
use a pleasing il- 
lustration of Uncle 
Sam, the headline 
merely stating cas- 
ually that all Amer- 
ica had popularized 


Radio 
debigned 


-what the name An 


Bederal Standard 


means to the Radio user 


could For po a che ape gy 


The name Federal appeari on any piece of 
manethat thie weit was 
oer enginsese, in our own 
factory from the finest materials and scientifically 
tested and adjusted before reaching the user. 


All Radio io Equipment « made by this company is 
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visable to restrict absolutely the 
use of the character of Uncle Sam 
to Government propaganda, look- 
ing up on this celebrated figure as 
a trade-mark worthy of perpetu- 
ation for Government use alone, 
Thus, no one else could or should 
use it, any more than outsiders 
could use any estab- 
lished trade-mark 
characterization 
now familiarized in 
the public mind 
with specific cam- 
paigns. 
As proof of the 
utilitarian value of 
Uncle Sam, the 
Government is now 
using this lovable 
old type in his high 
hat and star-span- 
gled waistcoat, for 
innumerable cam- 
paign purposes. 
instance of 
this is the current 
series for the 
United States Gov- 
ernment Savings 
System, under the 
auspices of the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington. 
Uncle Sam, beauti- 





the product, and 
there would be no 
reprimand. 

Uncle Sam, then, 
is a sort of trade- Rade 
mark figure, dual 


by experts. 





pss bed ote Co LI 


pofoemey Redie satisfaction ask dealer 
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Federal Telephone ad Telegraph Co. 
Lgopmre 


fully drawn, a 
giant figure, is 
shown with his 
solicitous hand 
drawn about a 
family. With his 


certain to obtain 





in his personality 
and usage. He may 
at once mean Gov- 
ernment sanction 
or merely be indic- 
‘ ative of the coun- 
try at large. The 
American Eagle, 
and reproductions of the Capitol 
at Washington or other official 
buildings, are high explosive themes 
for advertising when thoughtlessly 
employed. 

Uncle Sam has something to 
say in the matter because as an 
ever-increasing volume of his 
own advertising appears, he does 
not wish to destroy the dignity, 
the significance, of his own in- 
signias of position. There have 
been officials who believed it ad- 


WHEN GENERAL POPULAR APPROVAL 
IS THE THOUGHT TO BE 
EMPHASIZED 


other hand, he 
points out visuali- 
zations of the three 
factors which come 
of shrewd invest- 
ment in Govern- 
ment certificates. 
Uncle Sam is a 
significant trade character here. 
Equally striking, in page size, 
is an advertisement under the 
same sponsorship and in the same 
campaign, which introduces the 
great hand of Uncle Sam, fist 
doubled, as it knocks at your 
door or mine. “Opportunity 
Knocks at Your Door,” is the 
caption line, Those familiar 
stars on the sleeve leave nothing 
to the imagination. It is Uncle 
Samuel’s hand and no mistake. 
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Identified in a most impressive manner with such notable 
and outstanding advertising successes as: Hupmobile, 
Packard, The good Maxwell, Chalmers, Peerless, Fisher 
Bodies, Champion Spark Plugs, Gabriel Snubbers, Sewell 
Cushion Wheels, Wayne Tanks and Pumps~= Garland Stoves 
& Furnaces, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, United States Radia- 
tors, Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration, Radiantfire, Wayne 
Water Softeners, Honeywell Heat Regulators & Conklin 
Pensand Pencils, Whitman & Barnes Twist DrillsandReam- 
ers, James Valves, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others. 
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The text leads off with: “It is 
the hand of Uncle Sam _ that 
shows you the way to security 
and independence. The United 
States Government has developed 
a plan that makes your dollars 
grow with absolute security—a 


plan in which there is no specu- 


INK Nov. 1, 19 »? 
such sanction has not been offici- 
ally received and is quite as oi- 
ficially O. K.’d. 

The Americana Encyclopedia 
uses Uncle Sam. He may be pic- 
tured as standing in a window 
overlooking the Capitol grounds, 
book in hand, placidly happy over 
the contact. 

Nothing in the text 





Dubilier Radio Condensers 
are good enough for Uncle Sam 72: 


| Spee his standards are the highest, Uncle Sam 


insists on Dubilier mica condensers for Army and 


of the advertisement, 
on the other hand, im- 
plies that the United 
States Government his 
placed its official seal 
on the work and is 
recommending its use. 
In this case, the figure 
of Uncle Sam repre- 
sents, not Washington 
but all of America— 
its peoples. 

The Federal Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Company has shown in 


Dabilier Muadon 
pe 
Prices /Se 00 31.00 


Navy radio sets. The leading governments and radio com- 
panies follow his example. 

For receiving use Micadons. They are perfect little mica 
condensers —not easily punctured paper condensers. 


To hear Radio Concerts better 
Because they are permanent in capacity (like Uncle Saai’s 
Dubilier Condensers) Micadons vastly improve the recep- 
tion of radio concerts. They reduce the tube moans and 
whistles caused by fluctuations in capacity of inferior 


rs. 

While most manutacturersof good radio sets use Micadons, 
your set may be fitted with condensers of the wrong kind. 
Try Micadons and note the marvelous improvement. 

Micadons range in price from 35 cents to $1.00 each, 
according to capacity. 

Jobber and Dealer orders are mow being filled 


DUBILIER ‘“rive.® 
48-50 West 4”St. N.Y. 


Distributed in Canada by Canadian General Electric Co,, Torente 


a connected series of 
magazine advertise- 
ments, how Uncle 
Sam, as a trade-mark 
character, may be em- 
ployed without violat- 
ing ethics, good taste, 
or official status in any 
manner, shape or form. 

Although Federal 
products might pos- 
sibly be used in cer- 
tain Government de- 


i oceania 





WHEN OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT APPROVAL IS TO BE STRESSED 


lation, no anxiety, no danger, no 
loss.” 

Yes, but the Government can be 
specific. The tie-up is absolutely 
valid. It is the Government 
speaking. 

We give these instances—and 
many others might be quoted— 
merely to give a suggestion of the 
Government’s own belief in a 
trade-mark character, long  fa- 
miliaf to every English-speaking 
race the world over—and to many 
who do not speak our tongue. 

The casual advertiser, however, 
myst watch his step if he does 
not wish to run afoul of regula- 
tions. 

He must never intiragG: that 
Government sanction is back f 
the illustration or its text, if 


partments, the adver- 
tiser does not come 
out with any such 
statement. This advertiser.is con- 
tent to show a wonderfully drawn 
study of Uncle Sam, chucklingly 
happy, the head-sets adjusted, as 
he listens to the voice of Radio. 
The dome of the Capitol, the sug- 
gestion of uniformed officers in the 
background, does not necessarily 
imply too much, and the text is 
wisely non-committal as it goes 
on about its business. 

It is the mission of such illus- 
trations to leave a great deal to 
the imagination. Inference—yes, 
to an extent, but here is where 
the true Uncle Sam, the official 
Uncle Sam grants you a point 
and is lenient enough to suit the 
most fastidious. He asks- you 
merely not to make your case too 
official and too insinuating. He 
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fc ff Children’s shoes are. advertised 


of- 


=| in CHILD LIFE 


(any 


























seal 
“te O advertisers and agents, about one year ago, we 
pre announced Child Life—a magazine that would be 
ston read by mothers to their children. This, we pointed 
a— out, was an unprecedented opportunity to get the 
| attention of the buying member of the family. For 
ele- the mother with the children gathered ’round her 
aph would be most cordial to any message that aided her 
i ¥ in their care. 

ise- To-day, the advertising pages of Child Life include 
cle the names of many of the country’s foremost manu- 
ark facturers of products for children—shoes, clothing, 
= foods, toilet articles, books, toys and games. Adver- 
nd tisements in Child Life pay! 
any There is no other magazine like Child Life. Be- 
rm. sides its unique editorial matter and opportune 
ral approach to the mother’s interest, it offers a quality 
~ circulation of more than 100,000. Homes that appre- 
ff ciate and demand the best,. especially when 
od the children are concerned! Live, grow- 
me Fat * | ing, spending homes, because they have 
ich wa fir Cadet Son Pageaior children in them! 
we j +o Send your sales message to this market 
- & AMS GB) oby advertising in Child Life. 

as ; j J Write for rates and a sample copy. 
lio. of 
ig- ee 
_ wr, _ RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
‘ily : 

is | Publishers 
se 536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Common Denominator 


of Selling and Advertising 


Each article in the November issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY, as shown in the Table of Contents on the 
opposite page, was chosen because it deals with some 
particular problem of selling and advertising. It may 
be one of salesman’s compensation, it may be one of 
getting the most of inquiries, it may be one of twenty 
others, but it is a problem of vital significance to the 
executive who formulates tomorrow’s sales policies. 


There are many tests which a PRINTERS’ INK article 
must satisfy, but the greatest is, “Will it help the 
advertising and sales executive increase his value to 
himselt and to his company?” 


The November MONTHLY is at once history and 
prophecy. It is written by trained business investigators 
who know what today’s selling problems are because 
they keep their fingers on the pulse of selling. It is 
written for executives who believe that growth comes 
from experience, and that experience is not confined 
within the walls of a single factory or office building. 


PRINTERS’ INK reduces sales and advertising problems 
toa common denominator. It describes what has been 
done in a single business and shows how the lessons 
of this business can be applied to other businesses. 
Above all it performs the service of showing the man 
who formulates sales and advertising policies what is 
going on in the whole field of selling. 

Because it reduces sales and advertising problems to a common 

denominator, because it pictures a whole field and not a part, 

because it is as fresh as the morning a and as thorough 

as the review, because it is written by trained business investigators 

for trained men, because of these things the MONTHLY is read 


by so many sales and advertising executives who formulate the 
sales policies of our national advertisers. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of Sales, Marketing and Advertising 
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meets you a great deal more than 
half way. 

Uncle Sam, as an advertising 
character, is everywhere seen and 
invariably popular. He possesses 
the double value of a decidedly 
likable, lovable personality, plus 
the dignity of country-wide 
recognition. He is a symbol of 
the whole United States; he is 
everybody rolled into one. 

Just as the Statue of Liberty is 
a picture-way of representing 
Liberty and things American, so 
does this grand old man of 
Yankee extraction put into illus- 
trative language all the sig- 
nificance of country-wide spirit. 
He is America. 

One of the tobacco companies, 
in advertising a cigar, illustrates 
its magazine display with a most 
attractive picture of the Capitol 
building and the headline states 
that the cigar is “A favorite at 
Washington.” Well = enough. 
. There is nothing in the adver- 
tisement to suggest that the Gov- 
ernment has selected this one 
smoke as an official product. 

In the meanwhile, as a further 
indication of Government _leni- 
ency, the advertising of the Du- 
bilier Condenser comes out flat- 
footedly with both Uncle Sam, 
and copy inseparably linked with 
official sanction: 

“Dubilier Radio Condensers are 
good enough for Uncle Sam, be- 
cause his standards are the 
highest. Uncle Sam insists on 
Dubilier mica condensers for 
Army and Navy radio sets. The 
leading governments and radio 
companies follow his example.” 

No ‘compromise here. The 
red tape has been tested and met. 
And here Uncle Sam, as pictured, 
with product in hand, becomes in 
all certainty, a speaking repre- 
sentative of the Government, 
recommending the dispenser 
through the fact that he himself 
uses it officially. : 

You may manufacture a cer- 
tain flooring which has gone into 
many great official buildings at 
Washington, and it is entirely 
possible for you to secure permis- 
sion to use illustrations of the 
installation, and bluntly to state 
the place and the purpose and the 
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conditions. Uncle Sam doesn't 
want to be mean about it. If 
you manufacture something 
which stands his rigid tests and 
if he finds it all right, he is 
cheerful when it comes to allow- 
ing you to pass that information 
along. 

The use of pictures of public 
officials and their names comes 
under the same _ jurisdiction. 
Common sense plus a neat list of 
rules, is the deciding factor. But 
it’s always best to submit your 
copy before it gets into print. 
When a salad dressing uses large 
newspaper space to state that “the 
President’s pet dish is Aunt 
Mary’s Golden Mayonnaise,” and 
makes the quotation from a news- 
paper article on the subject, it 
becomes a matter of what you 
believe is good advertising, cir- 
cumspect and ethical advertising. 

Advertisers need have no fear, 
where Uncle Sam is shown or 
any of his numerous picturesque 
symbols, that brass-buttoned gen- 
try will swoop down, provided 
proper decorum is observed. If 
you have a perfect right to say 
that Uncle oom stands for the 
Government, fire away. If not, 
then you must be content with 
flavoring your message with the 
hint that Uncle Sam means the 
people of the United States. 

The distinction is quite simple. 


Will Leave General Cigar 
Company 


E. F. Rosenthal, who is with the 
General Cigar Company, New York, 
as sales director in charge of promotion 
of its brands to distributors in the 
Eastern territory, will shortly leave 
that company to become vice-president 
of the Pcrto Rican American Tobacco 
Company, also of New York. In his 
new position Mr. Rosenthal will have 
charge of sales and promotion. Mr. 
Rosenthal has been associated for more 


than twenty-five years with the General 
Cigar Company and companies which 
have become consolidated with it. 


Cleveland Office for Machen & 
Dowd 


The Machen & Dowd Company, Inc., 
Toledo advertising agency, has opened 
a branch office at Cleveland with Hubert 
C. Persons as manager. The adver- 
tising — conducted at Cleveland 
since 1916 by Mr. Persons will be dis- 
continued and accounts handled by him 
transferred to the new office. 
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Subject: Turning Off the Power of Advertising 


Gentlemen: 


The campaign starts. Everybody is enthusiastic. 
The salesmen roll in the anticipated orders. Then you 
strike the up-grade. The old machine is going good. 
You have driven up that grade many times before. 
You know there is an up-grade in every campaign. 
You cheer up the driver. You explain the nature of 
the grade. You have clearly outlined in advance just 
what will be normal progress at that particular stage. 


What would you do if you saw the driver take his 
foot off the accelerator and turn off the gas as if he 
were going to stop and see what’s the matter with the 
engine? What would you feel like doing? 


Dropping out insertions and mediums and reduc- 
ing the size of copy at the very time when more power 
is needed in an advertising campaign, is the result of 
disbelief in advertising as a sound economic factor, a 
gambler’s willingness to experiment and just plain 
cold feet. 


Every possible investigation, check-up and proof 
should be made before the campaign starts. Then 
everyone should go into the campaign with a deter- 
mination to make it go through successfully against 
all odds, It takes back-bone to advertise successfully. 


We are fortunate in being associated with advertisers 
who have demonstrated their advertising courage and 
sound judgment for eighteen years, seventeen years, 
thirteen years, eleven years and down. We have for 
many years spent from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year advertising our own company. We 
know how it feels, 


Yours very truly, 


Advertising Agency, Est. 1895 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Phone, Mad. Sq. 9070. Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 





No Fold Cracks thgu 
-Its Prod 





1B YOU spend hours, perhaps days, creating 
and laying out convincing mailing pieces 
only to have the effect spoiled by folding and 
cracking before they reach the prospect? 

Why shouldn’t you use “offset” when you produce 
your direct-by-mail pieces and thus insure your 
advertising campaign against this handicap? 
“Offset” guarantees that the reader’s attention 
will be focused on your selling talk and on the 
illustrative matter. His attention is not attracted 
to “fold cracks” and taken away from the mes- 
sage you strive to impress upon his mind. 





ugh the Halftones 
Mi Offset 


Call in an “Offset” Salesman 
Most lithographers operate offset presses. Find 
out which ones do and become acquainted with 
their work. Call in an offsetsalesman. Let himshow 
you examples of work done by the offset method. 


Then ask him to figure on your work—you'll be 
agreeably surprised at his estimates. 


Published 7 the interests ag 
Effective 
ia is Py agers Ste ) ted a 


) HABRIS — 
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Life’s 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


will be on the news-stands December 
4th and will remain on sale until after 
Christmas. 

This: number officially opens the Gift 
Season by offering approximately 
30,000 extra circulation at regular 
tates. 





Final advertising forms close on 
November 15th. Make your reserva- 
tions now, in order to insure good 
position. 


B. F. PROVANDIE 
Advertising Director 
598 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Meredith 
\ppoints On-to-London 
Committee 


All Organized Fields of Adver- 
tising Represented in National 


Advertising Commission Drawn 
on for, Personnel of Committee 
to Arrange for American Par- 
ticipation in London Convention 


DWIN T. MEREDITH, pub- 

lisher of Successful Farming, 
Fruit, Garden and Home and The 
Dairy Farmer of Des Moines, Ia., 
and former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who was made chairman of 
the On-to-London Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World shortly after the 
1923 convention of that body, has 
completed his appointments of 
members of that committee. Mr. 
Meredith has been at work on 
selections for that committee since 
June of this year. He has drawn 
as members representatives from 
every organized branch of adver- 
tising and publishing, represented 
in the National Advertising Com- 
mission. 

The members of this committee, 
grouped under the advertising or 
publishing interest represented are 
as follows: 


Specialty Association: 
Gerlach, chairman, Ger- 
R. A. F tee J. £E. 
H. Hardenburg; 


Advertising 
Theodore R. 
lach-Barklow ; 


Mergott Co.; B. 

Walker, Walker-Longfellow 
Ketterlinus Litho. 
L. L. Joseph, Parisian Novelty Co.; 
Bernice Blackwood, Advertising 
Specialty Association; Erickson, 
& rickson & Co., Inc., and James 

Belden, Brown & Bigelow Co. 

Agricultural Publishers’ Association: 
Horace C, Klein, chairman, Webb Pub- 
lishing Co.; Senator Arthur Capper, 
Capper Publications ; S. R. McKelvie, 
Nebraska Farmer; William G. Camp- 
bell, Indiana Farmer's Guide; i*> P. 
Wallace, Wallaces’ Farmer; . Kirk 
Rankin, Southern Agriculturist; Alfred 
F. Jones, Farm Journal, and George 
Slocum, Rural Publishing Co. 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies: Harry Dwight Smith, chair- 
man, Fuller & Smith; William_ C. 
D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising Co.; Wil- 
liam H. Johns, George Batten Co.; 
James O’Shaughnessy, American Asso- 
— of Advertising Agencies; Henry 

Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Co.; Roy S. 
ER ney Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
William H. Rankin, William H. Rankin 
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Co.; William T. Mullally, William T. 
Mullally, Inc.; John Benson, Benson, 
Gamble & Crowell, and Frank Seaman, 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 

American Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion: E. W. Houser, chairman, Barnes- 
Crosby Co.; Charles A. Stinson, Gatchel 
& Manning, Inc.; Adolph * Schuetz, 
Sterling Engraving Co.; Louis Flader, 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association; 
O. F. Kwett, Northern Engraving Co.; 
Charles W. Beck, r., Beck Engraving 
Co.; Charles A. atterson, Patterson 
Engraving Co.; S. Russell Dow, Dow 
Griscom Co.; Joseph P. Donovan, 
Donovan & Sullivan Engraving Co., and 
H. C. C. Stiles, Joyce Engraving Co. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc.: 
Roger W. Allen, chairman, Allen Busi- 
ness Papers; Frank Bruce, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.; J. M. Muir, McGraw-Hill 
Company; Jesse H. Neal, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.; A. Pearson, 
Economist Group; A. O. Backert, Pen- 
ton Publishing Co.; Henry G. Lord, 
Textile World; John N. Nind, Periodi- 
cal Publishing Co.; Samuel O. Dunn, 
Railway Age; G. D. Crain, Jr., Class, 
and A. W. Shaw, A. W. Shaw Co. 

Associated Retail Advertisers: E. 
Goldstein, chairman, The May Co.: : 
Frank A, Black, William Filene’s Sons 
Co.; Theodore G. Morgan, Henry Mor- 
gan & Co.; George R. Shaeffer, Marshall 
Field & Co.; Louis Blumenstock, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller; Horace F. Ryan, L. S. 
Ayres & Co.; Gordon Schoenfarber, 
Gladding Dry Goods. Co.; Albert B. 
Koch, La Salle & Koch Co.; Vern C. 
Standard Advertising Co., and 
Hudson Co. 

John 


Divine, 
R. L. Yonker, J. L. 

Church Advertising Department : 
Clyde Oswald, chairman, American 
Printer; Graham Patterson, Christian 
Herald; W. Frank McClure, Albert 
Frank & Co.; W. N. Bayless, Tiffany- 
ag © Co.; E. A. Hungerford, Y. M. 

A.; Dr. Christian F. Reisner, and 
oF H. Smith. 

Community Advertising Department: 
J. M. Mallory, chairman, Central of 
Georgia Railroad; Montagu A. Tan- 
cock, Omaha Chamber of Commerce; 
Harry A. Burhans, Denver Tourist & 
Publicity Bureau; Herbert Cuthbert, 
Pacific ‘ . Tourist Association; 
Robert A. Warfel, Columbus, O., Cham- 
ber of Commerce; William C. Byers, 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce; Charles F. Hatfield; John E. 
Northway, Hamilton, O., Chamber of 
Commerce, and . Andrews, New 
Bedford, Mass., Board of Commerce. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association: 
Robert E. Ramsay, chairman, James F. 
Newcomb & Co., Inc.; Joseph Meadon, 
Franklin Press; Lynn Sumner, 
Women’s Institute, Inc.; William A. 
Feather. The William Feather Co.; 
Frank L. Pierce, Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association; A. C. Fuller, Fuller 
Brush Co.; S. E. Conybeare, Arm- 
strong Cork Co.; Tim Thrift, American 
Multigraph Sales Co.; Rollin C. Ayres, 
Zellerbach Paper Co., and R. N. Fel- 
lows, Addressograph Co. 

Directory and Reference Media De- 
partment: Wilson H. Lee, chairman, 
Price & Lee; G. D. W. Marcy, Sampson 
& Murdock; Thomas H. MacRae, Mac: 
Rae Blue Book Co.; Henry H. Burdick, 
S. E. Hendricks Co., Inc.; Reuben H. 
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Donnelley, 7, Reuben -- ~~ 

‘orp. ; L. Polk, Jr., L. 
Co.; Stephen D. Smith, Ee. Ra 


Co.; D. W. Bow: The Burch “rn 
tory; J. L. Hill. Hill’ Directory Co., and 
Henry M. Meek, Meek 'Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Financial Advertisers’ Association: 
. H. WHanderson, Chairman, Lt 
Trust Co., Cleveland, O.; Gaylord S. 
Morse, State Bank of Chicago; F. W. 
Ellsworth, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans; M. E. Holderness, First 
National Bank of St. Louis; W. W. 
Douglas, Bank of Italy, San Francisco; 
Paul Bollinger, Harris, Small 
Co.; r H. Higley, Dollar Savings & 
Trust Co., Youngstown, O.; A. 
Price, gay te & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh; L. Coon, and Carl 
Gode, Illinois "Weerchiote Trust Co. 

Graphic Arts Association: Norman 
ie Munder, chairman; Fred 
Gage, Gage Printing Co., Ltd.; Edward 
L. Stone, ions Printing & Manufac- 
tering Co.; P. Purse, Purse Printing 

Earl R Britt, Britt Printing & 
Publishing Co., and William Pfaff. 

Industrial Advertisers Association: 
= Morrison, chairman, Ingersoll- 
Rand Co.; J. B. Patterson, P. & 
F. M. oe. Cas F c. Bowman, 
Packard Electric Co.; Keith J. Evans, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son; P. A 
Gunion, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.; 
W. A. Cather, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co.; R. K. Birch, Allis. 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co.; se 
Wolff, Western Electric Co., "Inc.; ; W. 
A. Austin, Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
A. C. Craig, Hilo Varnish Co., and 
P. A. Powers, Benj. a Mfg. Co. 

National Association meggge 4 
Lithographers: os - Shudee air- 
man, Forbes Lithograph Manufacturin 
Co.; C. TT. .Fairbanks and Josep 
Deutsch, Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 
graphing Co.; C. G. Munro, The Munro 
& Harford Co.; : Powers, The 

. F. Powers Co.; Max Schmidt, The 
Schmidt Lithograph Co., and Maurice 
Saunders, National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers. 

National Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives: George 
Burbach, chairman, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: Frank T. Carroll, Indianapo- 

News; Louis Wiley, New York 
Times: A. G. Newmyer, New Orleans 
Item; R. A. Turnquist, Milwaukee 
Journal; J. H. ay tag: Oakland, 
Cal. Post-Enquirer j J. McFaul, 
St. Paul Dispatch; D Marks, - 
ington Post; aly "Stewart, Philadel- 
phia Record: Frank D. Webb. Webb 
Advertising Agency; Shuman, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram; H. B. ee 

don, Ont., Free Press; Hal 
Fink, New York World, and etay 
R. Young, Columbus, O., Dispatch. 

Outdoor Advertising Association: 


George L. Chennell, chairman, Colum- 
bus Bill Posting Co.; Harry L. Mac- 
donald, Walker & Co.; Leonard C. 
Dreyfuss, United feveniene Corp.; 
E. L. Ruddy; W. W. orkman, Bur- 
ton System; Pv. Neate ersey 
City Sign Co.; H. E. Stoops, Stoops 


Bill Posting & ” Advertising Co.; George 
. Sherer; -O. Ackerman, Donnelly 
Co., and George Brandt, Grand Rapids 
Advertising Co. 
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gram Publishers: - C. Chevalier, 
chairman; E. E. rugh, Clyde W. 
Riley Sarees System; John 
Logeman; D, Mills, 


Mills as 
tising Co.; heates G. Sprecher; Vv 
Williams; D. S. Wertheimer; Seymou: 
Rice, and H. F. Askenasy, H. F. As- 
kenasy Co. 

Poster Advertising Association: J. H 
Brinkmeyer, eg St. Louis Poster 
Advertising Co.; Kerwin H. Fulton, O. 
. Gude Co.; E. Allen Frost; W. W. 
Bell, Poster Advertising Association: 
H. S. Anderson, Utah Bill Posting 
Co.; F. C. Donnelly, J. Donnelly & 
Sons; F. . Cheshire, Consolvo & 
Cheshire; Tom Nokes, Johnstown 
Poster Advertising Co.; George 
Chennell, Columbus Bill Posting Co.; 
WwW. W. Workman, Burton ystem; 
W. G. Reeve; G. W. Kleiser, Foster & 
Kleiser, and A. V. Van Beuren, United 
Advertising Corp 

Public Ertilities Advertising Associa- 
tion: Bernard J. Mullaney, chairman, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; Frank 
Leroy Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty 
& Co.; J. C. McQuiston, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; illiam 


Strandborg, Portland Raikway, Light 
& Power Co.; Charles W. erson, 
American Gas Association; Samuel In- 


sull, Jes Middle West Utilities eg 
C. A. Nash, United Light & R. R. C 
John C. D. Clark, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co.; James E. Cornes, Nashville 
Railway & a Co.; John C. Mellett, 
Indiana Pub Utility Association; 
P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Co., 
and C. F. Farley, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co. 

Religious Press Department: John J. 
O’Keefe, chairman, Truth Magazine. 
Inc.; W. J. McIndoe and O. R. Wil- 
oo The Continent; H. W. ee 


Epworth Herald; T. ‘Albert. eoper 
Juvenile Instructor; Kenneth S. Fal ou, 
The 2 Congregationalist B. J. Wolfinger; 
Philip Howard, Sunday School 
Times, and Pagani, Indiana 
Catholic Record. 

Screen Advertisers Association: 


Douglas D. Rothacker, chairman, Roth- 
acker Film Mfg. Co, arris, 
Standard Slide Corp; Russell Simpson, 
} ae A “ -— Advertising Co.; tf 
nt ee Motion Picture 
Co.; Paul F. Kendall, Long-Bell Lum- 
Co.; Bennett Chapple, American 
Rolling Mills, and George xley, 
National Electric Light Association. 


Insurance Re gg | Conference: 
John W. ecker, so & Hart- 
ford Fire iaumranee Co.; Collins, 


National Surety Co.; Sisley . Withe, 
Aetna Affiliated Companies; E. L. Sulli- 
van, Home Insurance Co.; Clarence A. 
Palmer, Insurance Company of North 
America; Chauncey S. S. Miller, North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co.; 
Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life Assur- 
ance Company; Harry . Warner, 
ert ig Casualty Com A. 

Reddall, Equitable Life 1 akseaenes 
Company Roosevelt L. Clark, Conti- 
nental Insurance Company; Luther B. 
Little, Metropolitan Li e  Insurance 
Company, and C. S. Crummett, Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


The chairmen of the foregoing 
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HE influence of the average banker 
extends far beyond his own bank. His 
customers often ask him what he thinks 
of certain products—perhaps your product! 


That’s why you need his approval. 


Burrcughs Clearing House has already won 
the approval of 52,000 bank officials —in 
the larger banks two or more executives 
read this magazine regularly. 


It will carry your message to this 100% 
executive circulation—this 100% bank 
coverage—at the lowest rate per page per 
thousand in the banking field. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 


Goes to Every Bank in the 
United States and Canada 


Send for Sample Copy and 
Rate Card Today 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Make your price list 
a salesman 


Put salesmanship into your price list. 
Make it attract attention by printing 
it on a distinguishing color of stock. 


Hammermill Cover gives you a 
variety of colors for different price 
lists and is such a low-priced cover 
that advertisers are saving money by 
using it for price lists, booklets, fold- 
ers, and broadsides. 


Now made in Double Thick 


Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low-priced Cover Line. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER ComPANY, ERIE, Pa. 


anMMERM 
COVER ~~ 


Single and Double Thick 
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committees, together with the 
geographic district chairmen of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, form the general 
On-to-London Committee  im- 
mediately under Mr. Meredith. 


Join Howe Rubber Company 


J. Budd Bleiler has been appointed 
general sales manager, and R. T. Christy 
idvertising’ manager of the Howe Tire 
and Rubber Corporation. with headquar- 
ers at the factory at New Brunswick, 
N. J. Until recently the sales and ad- 
vertising offices were maintained at 
Cleveland. Mr. Bleiler was formerly 
factory representative of The Fisk Tire 
Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Mr. Christy was recently Eastern pro- 
motion manager of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Company-at New York. 


Soap Account for Keelor-Hall 
Agency 
The Remmers Soap Company, Cin- 


cinnati, manufacturer of toilet soaps, 
plans to conduct an advertising cam- 


paign. Business-paper and direct-mail 
advertising will be used together with 
dealer help material. This campaign 


will be directed by The Keelor-Hall 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 


Returns to the Cincinnati 
“ ” 
Post 


J. F. Koons, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of the foreign advertising and 
merchandising departments of the Cin- 
cinnati Post. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Post, but more recently 
has been head of The Koons Company, 
advertising agency, Cincinnati. 


Walter I. Hughes in 
Circulation ‘Advisory Work 


Walter I. Hughes has opened offices 
at New York as an adviser on circula- 
tion problems. Mr. Hughes’ was 
formerly circulation and promotion 
manager of McCall's and Hearst's 
International both of New York. 


Westinghouse International 
Advances Benjamin Soby 


Benjamin Soby, who has been with 
the Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
advanced to the position of assistant 
to the manager of the promotion of 
sales department. 


Appoints Missouri 
Representative 


Carl A. Schulenburg has been ap- 
pointed Missouri representative of 
Concrete and Building Materials, both 
of Detroit. He will make his head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 
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Canadian Fruit Growers in 
Joint Campaign 


Canadian publications are being used 
in a co-operative advertising campaign 
which has been started by the Niagara 
Peninsula Growers, Ltd., Grimsby, 
Ont., to aid in marketing ‘the crop of 
the Niagara fruit belt. 

The copy features a new label, used 
for the first time this year, which has 
the appearance of a postage stamp. 
The name of the company is inscribed 
on a circular scroll which encloses a 
fruit tree and the letters N. P.-G. con- 
trasted in white against its foliage. 
The advertising seeks to educate 
consumers as to the significance of the 
three colors in which the label is 
printed. The “The N. P. G. Purple 
Label,” the copy explains, “denotes 
fruit of the highest and most select 
quality. The Red Label stands for a 
fine grade of fruit excellent for both 
table and preserving. Blue Label fruit 
is a family grade good for all pur- 
poses. 

The caption and first paragraph of 
each advertisement in the campaign re- 
fer to different varieties of fruits as 
each crop becomes ready for marketing, 
while the lower portion of the copy 
relates to the labels. 

This advertising is directed by the 
Hamilton Advertisers Agency, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Crinklet Paper Towels 
Advertised 


The National Paper Products Com- 
pany, San Francisco, is using Northern 
California newspapers and direct-mail 
advertising in a campaign which it is 
conducting. on Crinklet paper towels. 
Dealer helps also are being distributed 
along with the direct- mail advertising 
which is being addressed to hardware 
dealers, druggists and grocers in the 
Northern California territory. This 
campaign is being directed by the San 
Francisco office of The K. McCann 
Company. 


Oklahoma City Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club Elects Officers 


Miss Tennae Yates has been elected 
president of the Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Women’s’ Advertising Club. Miss 
Yates succeeds Miss Leno Osborne, who 
has been president of the club since its 
organization several years ago. Miss 
Vera McQuilkin was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Miss Frances Miller, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Joins Roach-Reid Company 


Orville E. Reed. recently advertising 
manager of the Matthews Engineering 
Company, Sandusky, O., is now wit 
The Roach-Reid Company, Cleveland, as 
sales promotion manager. This com- 
pany. with offices in several cities, is a 
distributor of The Ediphone. Mr. Reed 
was at one time with the copy and lay- 
out department of the Megane 
Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Eight Trails to Bigger Sales Blazed 
by One Victor Campaign 


How Advertising Is Being Used to Keep Canadian Public at Home in 
the Evenings This Winter 


By Bertram R. Brooker 


HE Berliner Gram-o-phone 
Company, Limited, of Mon- 
treal, Que., which handles part of 
the manufacturing and all of the 
selling and advertising of Vic- 
trolas and Victor records in Can- 
ada, has lately commenced a cam- 
paign with the avowed object of 
keeping the Canadian public at 
home as many evenings as pos- 
sible during the coming winter. 
Such an ambitious project has 
not been undertaken, of course, 
without careful consideration of 
those forces which of late years 
have disintegrated the family 
circle and reduced the number of 
evenings spent in home enjoy- 
ments by great masses of people. 
All industries which manufacture 
furnishings and articles strictly 
for home use are _ interesting 
themselves in this widespread, 
nightly exodus from the home. 
It is recognized that the automo- 
bile has tremendously increased 
the proportion of time spent in 
the open during the summer 
months, while moving pictures en- 
tice millions of people out of 
doors every night in the winter. 
As usual, however, there are 
two sides to the story. The few 
hours a week now spent by the 
average family circle in joint 
diversion within the home may, 
and probably does, cause some in- 
difference to indoor comforts and 
conveniences. On the other 
hand, travel constantly brings 
people in contact with surround- 
ings more luxurious than their 
own, and moving pictures usually 
portray a standard of living 
higher than is enjoyed by the 
majority of those comprising the 
average audience. Hence, although 
drawn out of their homes more 
and more by these influences, 
people are led by them to aspire to 
the possession of many luxuries 
and refinements which formerly 


were wholly out of their ken. 
Moreover, as regards the phon- 

ograph business particularly, it is 
realized that the automobile, on 
the one hand, by making sum- 
mer resorts more accessible, has 
given an impetus to summer 
dancing, which has greatly in- 
creased the sale of ragtime 
selections from June to Septem- 
ber; while the moving picture 
houses, on the other hand, with 
their organs and orchestras, have 
fostered an appreciation of music 
of all kinds among people who 
hitherto. heard almost none out- 
side of the churches. 

But, whether or not these op- 
posite effects may be considered 
to balance each other, the Berliner 
company has decided on an at- 
tempt to stem the flow of 
Canadians out of doors during 
the coming six months, and to do 
this it has prepared a cam- 
paign which centres about a new 
slogan—“The Theatre of the 
Home.” The copy has been built 
from four distinct themes or 
angles of appeal, and since each 
of these is aimed to impress, in 
different ways, both prospects and 
owners, it may be said to aim at 
eight different effects—a most 
appropriate number for a musical 
house—a complete octave of im- 
pressions, which may be briefly 
analyzed as follows: 

Appeal No. 1. Visualizing the 
Victrola as “The Theatre of the 
Home.” 

Effect on prospects: To impress 
them with the variety of enter- 
tainment to be got from a phono- 
graph, and picture for them the 
pleasures of a musical evening 
within doors. 

Effect on owners: To revive 
interest in their machines; keep- 
ing them at home playing them 
and thus increasing demand for 
records, 
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HERE is no better test of a news- 

ei paper’s strength in the com- 

munity it serves than the volume 

of Classified advertising it carries. 

Healthy growth in its want ad columns 

is convincing proof that it has the con- 
fidence of its readers. 


To the discriminating space buyer who 
is contemplating a campaign in Rhode 
Island, the following figures will be 
of interest. 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


Carried in the first nine months of 1923, 
2,298,162 lines of Classified advertising 
—a larger volume than that of all the 
other newspapers of Rhode Island 
combined. 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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On the dotted line 


OOD business men sometimes 
do “bonehead”’ things; some- 
times they admit it. 


The other day such a man said, 
“T am tied up on a contract with 
.... agency; can’t get out of it; 
wish I could; it was a mistake to 
sign it.” 

The trouble is, this man was 
really not fitted to deal with an 
advertising problem; and he didn’t 
know it; he knows it zow; but the 
dotted line got him. 





We don’t ask for, nor sign, contracts 
with clients. If we can’t ‘‘hold’’ an 
account by service and results, we’d 
rather not hold it bylaw. We’ re glad to 
talk to advertisers about advertising. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the study an 
execution of good advertising 
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Appeal No. 2. Emphasizing the 
“living entertainment’ offered 
by the Victrola, rather than its 
physical qualities as a thing of 
wood and metal. 

Effect on prospects: To throw 
an atmosphere of glamor around 
the machine, so that it will not 
be looked upon merely as a box 


Victrola 
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vince them that only a Victrola 
and Victor records can give them 
faithful and lifelike reproductions 
of the art of outstanding execu- 
tants in all fields of music. 

Effect on owners: To foster the 
habit of buying records because 
of the artist rather than because 
of the selection, thus holding them 
as constant customers for Vic- 
tor records. 

Appeal No. 4. Emphasizing the 
better class vocal and in- 
strumental records as com- 
pared with the more popular 
numbers. 

Effect on prospects: To give 
the product dignity and to 
associate it with the opera and 
the theatre, rather than with 
the dance hall and the jazz 
orchestra. 

Effect on owners: To raise 
the standard of musical taste 
and make a market for Red 
Seal records among owners 
who at present use their ma- 
chines principally for dancing. 

Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that little attention is 
given to music and to famous 
artists in the press of Canada 
for the reason that there are no 
established grand opera com- 
panies, as there are in New 
York and Chicago (with their 
galaxies of stars and press 
agents); nor have there been 
any established symphony or- 
chestras anywhere in the Do- 
minion until this year, and now 





COPY THAT FIRES THE IMAGINATION OF 
PROSPECTS AND PRESENT OWNERS 


for grinding out ragtime, thereby 

increasing sales of more expen- 

sive models worthy of reproduc- 
ing the best music. 

Effect on owners: To re- 
awaken the first enthusiasm of 
owners in their machines so that 
they will continue word-of-mouth 
advertising and help foster the 
“collection” habit among their 
record-buying friends. 

Appeal No. 3. Emphasizing the 
individualitics of the greatest 
artists and foremost exponents 
of the various types of music. 
Effect on prospects: To con- 


there is but one, in Toronto, an 

unsubsidized organization of 

musicians regularly employed 

at theatres and elsewhere, who 
are giving a series of afternoon 
concerts. However, with the ex- 
ception of Toronto, and to a lesser 
extent, Winnipeg, few cities are 
visited by any great number of 
famous artists and _ orchestras. 
Hence, an important part of the 
mission undertaken by the new 
Berliner campaign is to make up 
for this lack of publicity, and 
keep the names of “classical” 
compositions and the artists who 
perform them, constantly before 
the public. 

It may be judged from the 
foregoing that the Berliner 
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people are not content to have 
business come to them along one 
well-beaten path which their past 
advertising has made smooth and 
straight. No matter how smooth 
and straight and conspicuously 
sign-posted that path may be, 
there are still a great many pros- 
pects who cannot be persuaded to 
enter it. Their new campaign 
aims at blazing eight new trails 
along which the unimpressed 
prospect and_ the indifferent 
owner can be led to the point of 
sale. , . 

_ Thus, although primarily de- 
signed to link again the broken 
family circle and restore the glow 
of cosy satisfaction once derived 
from evenings at home, the cam- 
paign is ingeniously contrived to 
open up eight separate avenues 
through which sales may be ap- 
proached as soon as the appeal 
accomplishes its purpose. 

A perusal of some of the copy 
will show how this is being done. 
One advertisement depicts a scene 
from the opera “Aida,” with the 
orchestra leader active in the 
foreground and the tenor gesticu- 
lating in mid-stage. The text 
reads: 

The stage is set, the performers ready. 
Your mood this evening calls for the in- 
spiring strains of Verdi. Suddenly you 
hear Caruso singing ‘Celeste Aida” 
(Heavenly Aida) clear, sweet, vibrant, 
real as life itself. For the moment you 
‘sit in an orchestra seat at the opera— 
with all its pomp and pageantry. 

Then perhaps you long for the sweet 
‘strains of “The a Rose of Summer” 
—and as the soft clear notes of Elman’s 
violin sound in your ears, you can all 
‘but see him draw his bow across the 
magic strings. 

ut whether it be Caruso, or Elman, 
or the m of Sousa’s band, or the 
latest jhappy. go-lucky dance hit, “His 
Master’s oice”’ Victrola and “His Mas- 
ter’s Voice” Victor Records = their 
superiority by making you forget the 
man-made: reproduction and remember 
only the sensation of having living artists 
and real musical instruments a few feet 
beyond the chair in which you sit. 


This advertisement revives the 
interest and spurs the pride of 
Victrola owners in their ma- 
chines; it heightens appreciation 
of good music; it thrusts into the 
foreground the Red Seal records 
made by such artists as Caruso 
and Elman; it induces the aspira- 
tion to possess a machine worthy 
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of reproducing the voices and in- 
struments of such supreme artists ; 
it emphasizes the living reality of 
the music thus produced, rather 
than the mechanical features of 
the instrument, and it aims at 
keeping the Victrola owner at 
home where all the “pageantry” 
of the stage and the “presence” of 
living artists can be conjured up 
“a few feet beyond the chair” in 
which he sits. 

Another advertisement that is 
to be found, reproduced, as part 
of this article, shows a huge 
phonograph straddling an entire 
street, and between its legs crowds 
of people are entering a brilliantly 
lighted theatre. 

An inset in this advertisement 
shows a musical comedy star sing- 
ing “Just a Pretty Little Home” 
in “Adrienne.” An inset in an- 
other of the series depicts Galli- 


Curci singing the “Shadow 
Dance” ‘song in the opera “Di- 
norah.” Still another shows a 


young married couple in their 
home enjoying a program of 
Victrola music, the copy claim- 
ing for the machine that it “is 
an indispensable member of the 
household, an entertainer always 
in good humor, always ready for 
a clear-voiced program of Ro- 
mance, Song, Opera, or the spirit 
of Jazz.” 


ADVERTISING IS AN ADDITION TO 
OTHER VICTOR CAMPAIGNS 


These advertisements bear. the 
signature of His Master’s Voice, 
Limited, which is the name of the 
Canadian distributing company, 
with branch offices at Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, where large stocks 
are maintained. The campaign, 
which is appearing only in 
Canadian publications, is sup- 
plementary to the periodic an- 
nouncements of new records and 
also to the campaign now being 
conducted in both the United 
States and Canada featuring the 
double-sided Red Seal records. 
In addition to these three regular 
schedules occasional topical ad- 
vertisements are used. One recent 
piece of copy made much of the 
fact that the favorite fox-trot of 
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Success Bond 


GOOD POLICY! Many large 
A insurance companies have stand- 
ardized upon SUCCESS BOND for their 
policies. 


The result is a crisp document, invit- 
ing respectful touch and bearing its 
important contract with dignity. Yet 
SUCCESS BOND is not expensive, despite 
its appearance. The real surprise 
comes when one sees its moderate cost. 


Business houses of every kind can 
profit by following the lead of the in- 
surance companies—always notably 
alert to special values. 


"Note the Tear and Wear aswell as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


ng Neenah, Wisconsin —_wisvow Boxn 


OLp Counom Tree Bonp Giactzre Bonp 
onan: tone STONEWALL Linen Lepore 
Nwenan Bonp Check the “ Peloman Senet 


Write for complete free sample — jp ~y Bd full aon of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
purpos 
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THE MANUAL OF 
‘LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 


A Book of inspiration and guidance for anyone 
engaged in planning printed matter. It shows how 
principles of good typography can be applied to any 
piece of printing. Its 272 pages (size 9% x 12%) 
are filled with specimens that tell how by showing 
how, and each specimen is accompanied by a brief 
note of explanation and comment. 

The MANUAL is the result of more than seven 
years’ work on the part of William Dana Orcutt of 
the Plimpton Press, in collaboration with Edward 
E. Bartlett, President of the Bartlett Orr Press and 
Director of Linotype Typography. It sells for ten 
dollars a copy. A folder of specimen pages will be 
sent on request. 


Address the Nearest Agency 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento St. 1100S. Wabash Ave. 549 Baronne St. 


Canadian Linotype Ltd., 119 Adelaide St. W., TORONTO 
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the Prince of Wales during his 
recent visit to Canada was “Run- 
nin’ Wild.” Just previous to 
Christmas a number of special 
gift advertisements will be used 
which are now in course of prep- 
aration. 

Referring to the “Theatre of 
the Home” series an executive of 
the company told me that it is 
the most + ambitious campaign 
they have yet attempted. “There 
is more copy than usual in these 
advertisements,” he said, “but we 
have allowed for those who will 
not read copy, no matter how 
interesting it is made. We have 
so designed these advertisements 
that the name, the instrument 
and the title will tell the story. 
Our art treatment was decided 
on with newspaper reproduction 
in view, and is therefore simple 
and rugged, principally dry brush 
work, Approximately 85 per cent 
of our appropriation is spent in 
newspaper space, in order that our 
various dealers throughout the 
country — numbering 2,600 — may 
have advertising in their own 


cities to help promote their indi- 
vidual businesses. 

“Most of the advertisements in 
this series are being made in sizes 


of five columns by 250 lines, or 
four columns by 200 lines. More 
than twenty advertisements of 
this size will be used during Octo- 
ber, November and December, 
and during January, February 
and March our campaign will be 
almost equally heavy. There are 
about 250 publications on our list, 
stretching from the Maritime 
provinces to Vancouver. 


NO ADVERTISING LEVY ON DEALERS 


“All His Master’s Voice ad- 
vertising is paid for entirely by 
the company. The dealers do not 
contribute anything, neither are 
they allowed to place their signa- 
tures near our advertising. At 
one time we encouraged this prac- 
tice, but there was so much con- 
troversy regarding the position of 
these ‘hooked on’ signatures, and 
so much ‘burying’ of our own 
copy, that we believed it to be in 
our best interests to forbid it. 
We depend on the dealers to do 
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their own local advertising in a 
regular manner, and we maintain 
a department where advertising is 
specially created for their use and 
plates are sent them free. 

“We send them window posters 
to tie up with our national ad- 
vertising. These are enlargements 
of our newspaper advertisements, 
printed on heavy stock, 18 inches 
wide by 30 inches deep. 

“His Master’s Voice dealers 
are very carefully selected, of 
course. They operate under 
definite franchises which prohibit 
them selling competing makes of 
records under any _ conditions. 
Some of them do sell competing 
instruments, but this is largely 
due to the fact that for years it 
has been impossible to keep pace 
with the demand for Victrolas. 
As a result the company has 
permitted dealers, in special in- 
stances, to sell machines of other 
makes. But this condition will 
be overcome in a few weeks. A 
big new factory is nearing com- 
pletion which will be equipped 
to build Victrolas completely in 
Canada. The operation of this 
factory will be the biggest event 
that has happened in the musical 
trades’ field of the Dominion.” 

The “Theatre of the Home” 
campaign, in conjunction with the 
announcements of the new 
doubled-sided Red Seal records, 
has enabled the distributing com- 
pany to book heavier orders than 
usual for the better class selec- 
tions on account of the dealers 
anticipating a big Red Seal sea- 
son. Dealers throughout the 
country are solidly behind the 
new campaign, and although at 
the time of writing only two of 
the series have appeared, effects 
are already noticeable. 

One dealer I talked with runs a 
“Song Shop.” He doesn’t sell 
machines— merely records, rag- 
time songs, novelties, games, etc., 
and his store has a_ very 
“jazzy” appearance. He told me 
that of every 25 records he sells, 
24 are of the ragtime variety. 
This proportion has been 
practically constant with him, 
summer and winter, for a number 
of years; and yet, in spite of the 
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environment of his store, which 
inhibits the thought, let alone the 
sale, of good music, he observed 
a marked response to the new 
campaign in the shape of Red 
Seal sales. 

The manager of a_ high-class 
piano store told me the same 
story. His Victrola department 
is on the fourth floor, and hence 
his trade is the reverse of 
“catch” business. He keeps no 
actual figures as to the propor- 
tion of the various classes of 
records sold, but roughly esti- 
mates that his sales of Red Seals 
run about ten per cent in the 
summer and as high as twenty- 
five per cent in the winter. For 
years this firm has been holding 
classes for its sales people, who 
have been urged to emphasize the 
value of musical instruments in 
keeping the family circle together 
and providing home pleasures of 
a refined and edifying character. 
The “Theatre of the Home” slo- 
gan consequently appeals to this 
firm very .forcibly, and to hun- 
dreds of others whose clerks have 
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been in. the habit of using a 
similar argument. 

The proportion of Red Seal 
records sold throughout the coun- 
try is normally about 8 per cent 
in summer and 20 per cent in 
winter. The Berliner people look 
forward to raising the winter per- 
centage materially this coming 
season. 





General Motors Cars to Bear 
Identification 


Automobiles manufactured by sui 
sidiaries of the General Motors Co: 
poration are hereafter in addition to 
their individual trade-marks to carry 4 
ribbon scroll bearing the legend, “Prod- 
uct of General Motors.” he cars in 
the General Motors group are the Buick, 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile 
and General Motors truck. 





Foreign Automotive Associa- 
tion Appoints Thresher 


The Foreign Automotive Association 
has appointed the Thresher Service Ad 
vertising, New York, to direct the ad 
vertising for the foreign automobile show 
which is to be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, November 4 to 11, Magazines 
and newspapers will be used. 


















in their respective trades. 
For information write 


Knit Goods Publishing Co 





If it’s Knit Goods 


Both publications reach manufac- 
turers, jobbers and large retail buyers}! 


‘Pp 
Suite 25-B, 321 Broadway, New York City 


use these 
publications 
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/ It Costs Only 


> 
| fag o0g0232" 











: ° Per Line Per Family 
‘ | in the | 
-| — Oregon Sunday Journal 


, The cost in the Daily Journal is even less ! 


od (RECON, with an area nearly as large as ALL 
ay of New England PLUS New York State, has 
ile ONLY ONE LARGE CITY —and that city is 
Portland, a seaport of 313,000 people. In Portland 
and immediate vicinity reside four-fifths of Ore- 
F gon’s population. In this area dwell over 172,000 
families. Moreover, this district is one of the 
wealthiest, per capita, in the entire United States. 


- [t is in this territory (including a small portion 
IW of southern Washington) that the Journal’s cir- 
mn, culation is concentrated. The Journal reaches ONE 
_ OUT OF EVERY TWO FAMILIES in this. area. 
Daily circulation in Portland, for example, is 
= the LARGEST of all newspapers—and ITS 
RATES, BASED ON CIRCULATION, ARE THE 
LOWEST. 


Get out your Rate Book. Make the comparisons. 
Then WRITE FOR DATA. 


*The small change is 232 millionths of a cent, 
Representatives 


tl 





BENJAMIN & KENTNOR M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 
2 West 45th Street, Title Insurance Building, 
New York City Los Angeles 
900 Mallers Building, Examiner Bidg., San Francisco 
Chicago Securities Bldg., Seattle 
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National Vigilance Committee 
Plans Warning Poster 


The National Vigilance Committee 
plans to issue a poster shortly, calling 
attention to a service started in August 
for furnishing to employees of mem- 
bers of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, information about 
promotion schemes in which they may 
be solicited. The slogan, “Before You 
Invest—Investigate,” will be featured 
in these posters which it is planned to 
have conspicuously displayed through- 
out every sustaining member’s organi- 
zation. <A line on the poster is pro- 
vided for the name of a contact man 
in each organization who will transmit 
information requests to the National 
Committee. 


New Automotive Trade Paper 


The New England Motor-Motor Trade 
Magazine, published at Boston in the 
interests of the automotive and allied 
trades of New England, has made its 
first appearance with a November issue. 
Percy R. Rich is managing editor, and 
Samuel Krock, treasurer. 


“Building Supply News” to 
Become Weekly 


Building Supply News, Chicago, 
which has been issued on alternate 
weeks, will become a weekly publica- 
tion effective January 1, 1924. 
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Trade-Mark Changes Bring 
Firm Name Change 


The Mid-West Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, is using full pages 
in business papers to announce a change 
in name of both the company and prod- 
uct. The company, taking the names 
of its president, Sheldon V. Wood, and 
its secretary-treasurer, C. E. Imes, be- 
comes the Wood-Imes Manufacturing 
Company. 

The Red Devil trade-mark, used since 
registration was granted ‘about eight 
years ago, has been relinquished, as it 
was found that another manufacturer 
had obtained prior registration. Prod 
ucts formerly marketed under the ‘Red 
Devil’? trade-mark, which include a 
dolly jack, quick-lift tire changing jack, 
burnishing machine and _ burnishing 
compound, will hereafter bear the name 
*““W ood-Imes.” 


New Advertising Business at 
Detroit 


Charles Schweim and Gordon W. 
Kingsbury have formed the Schweim- 
Kingsbury Company, advertising, at 
Detroit. Mr. Schweim was formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the Curtis Com 
pany, Detroit, and more recently of 
the Localized Advertising Corporation, 
also of Detroit. Mr. Kingsbury was 
formerly in charge of advertising of the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. 
Clair, Mich., with which he had been 
connected for ten years. 








F'VERYTHING you do for us, 
no matter how small, shows 


care and thought. Whether it 


is an original 


idea or the 


carrying 


out of detailed instructions, the re- 
sult is usually a pleasant surprise. 


Qhanclaser 
Art Director 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
new York 


CAVANAGH & BENSINGER 
CArt for Advertising 


120 W. 32%4 STREET, NEW YORK 


PHONE, PENNSYLVANIA 1760 




















—‘‘but that’s old stuff. I thought 
you advertising men would dig 
up something new.” 


CL, The greatest advertising successes have 
been based on simple but substantial 
ideas, simply told and then retold and 
retold and retold. Or if you want to step 
out into an older phase of human story 
—go back to a day sixty years ago when 
the greatest orator of his day held a vast 
throng spellbound. Then—uncouth, awk- 
ward, Lincoln stalked forward and said 
afew simple words which will not be for- 
gotten so long as this country exists. 


CL, Our duty is to be sure of your funda- 
mentals—then go ahead. 


FOX & MACKENZIE © 
Cidvertising 








1214 Locust St,Philadelphia 
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DRAWN BY GORDON AYMAR 


Layout - Copy. Art - Typography 
Printing &° Lithography 
For Advertisers &° Their Agents 
27 East 3% Street : New York 





Everett Currier, Limited 
becomes 























Currier & Harford, Limited 
The Currier Press 
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Looking Backward 


Taree years ago Everett 
R. Currier started business 
under the corporate name 
of Everett Currier, Limited. 
@ Early training in the art 
of fine book making under 
Bruce Rogers at the River- 
side Press, six years as man- 
ager ofthePublicity Printing 
Department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and a 
vast amount of creative work 


for advertisers and agencies 
since, formed a sound basis 
on which to establish a ser- 
vice in copy, art, typography 
and printing, with a plant 
of his own. € The business 
has grown steadily and is 
proud today to include a 
mong its customers a num- 
ber of the great mercantile, 
banking and publishing 
houses of the country. 


Looking Forward 


Tue association of Le 
Roy C. Harford (formerly of 
the lithographic and color 
ptinting house of Munro & 
Harford Company) as Vice- 
President and Treasurer of 
Currier & Harford, Limited, 
makesastrong combination. 
@ Mr. Harford has for many 
years been an outstanding 
figure in the use of color in 
advertising of a consistently 
high standard. He has de- 
veloped the pictorial adver- 


tising for many nationally 
advertised products familiar 
to the public eye. 


Wasotici inquiries from 
advertisers who require the 
highest standard in copy, 
design and typographic or 
lithographic workmanship 
for their booklets, catalogs, 
folders, postersanddisplays, 
considered either as single 
units, or as complete and 


- intensive campaigns. 


We maintain our own printing plant with a very 
large equipment of types (many of them imported) 
the most modern presses, and day and night servic 
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‘Al GOOD compass 

TO SAIL BY » 
If there are sound reasons why more custome! 3 
should come to you, good advertising will 
point the way for them. q 

The advertising possibilities of your bust 
ness, not the size of your appropriation, afte 
of first importance to us. 4 
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How to Get Managerial Co-ordina- 


tion of Sales and Production 
Both Divisions Must Work to and Be Guided by a Budget 


By W. W. Kincaid 


President of the Spirella Company, and President of the American 
Management Association 


HE responsibility for co- 

ordinating the heads of the 
various departments into a work- 
ing unit must always rest with the 
chief executive. 

As the stream can rise-no higher 
than its source so the ‘working 
out of co-ordination between sales 
and production in a_ business 
organization can proceed no 
farther than the light and under- 
standing of the chief executive of 
the business will permit. The 
chief executive must have the full 
understanding of the problem and 
must be convinced as to its best 
solution. 

The greatest difficulty which 
modern business is experiencing 


today is the maintaining of the 
balance between production and 
sales. 

When business is dull and dur- 
ing off-seasons of the year the 
production division becomes im- 


patient with the sales division 
because it cannot dispose of the 
finished product and it piles up 
in the storehouse. On the other 
hand, when business is very ac- 
tive and there is a demand for 
more than the factory can produce, 
the sales division becomes im- 
patient with the production di- 
vision and wonders why it cannot 
have all the goods it wants when 
they can be sold. 

The great force and drive which 
we put into business in America 
brings about large advances and 
tremendous volume in turnover 
during one period, which in turn 
leads to over-stimulation and over- 
production as has been. experi- 
enced in recent years in the auto- 
mobile business and the rubber tire 
industry. This tendency was more 
or less pronounced in all indus- 


New 


From an address before the Pe 


York Advertising Club on October 
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tries -growing out of conditions 
brought about by the World War. 
This has made it very difficult to 
stabilize production and sales and 
bring them to a working basis of 
balanced relationship. 


HOW A BUDGET HELPS 


The ideal organization is built 
upon what is usually termed the 
budget system. A committee made 
up of the heads of the sales and 
production divisions and. including 
the advertising, accounting . and 
purchasing departments, presided 
over by the president or general 
manager, who has the responsi- 
bility of co-ordinating all ac- 
tivities of the business, prepares 
the budget. It is the responsi- 
bility of this committee through 
a study of trade reports and busi- 
ness conditions to project and 
budget as nearly as possible the 
demands. for the coming six 
months or year. 

The sales division must under- 
take to sell the amount budgeted 
and has the opportunity to exercise 
its judgment as to what that 
amount should be. The produc- 
tion division on the other hand 
has an opportunity to prepare and 
organize the producing units so as 
to produce the merchandise which 
it is estimated that the trade can 
absorb and through the purchasing 
department secure for periodical 
delivery the raw material which 
is. necessary to manufacture the 
merchandise so that the orders can 
be filled promptly. 

It is not necessary for me to 
dwell upon the evils of the old 
“go-as-you-please” plan of sell all 
you can and make and deliver as 
much as possible of what you sell. 
All of us who have had experience 
in industry have had our trials with 
that method of doing business. 

It-is not to be compared with 
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the modern budget system where 
the best information regarding the 
probable needs of the business are 
studied by all departments and the 
business proceeds according to the 
budget prepared by a committee 
made up of the heads of all 
branches of the business. 

The tendency of the individual 
to make a record for himself and 
his department blocks co-ordina- 
tion of departments and kills the 
spirit of co-operation. We are 
over-trained as individualists and 
lack training in co-operation. 

Two outstanding examples of 
this latter method of operation are 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Framingham, Mass., and 
the Spirella Companies of the 
United States, Canada and Great 
Britain with which I am associ- 
ated. We have found much ad- 
vantage in operating on the budget 
system. .This can only be done 
by close co-ordination of the de- 
partments and by securing close 
co-operation between the various 
department heads. 
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Plan 1924 Campaign on Houze 
Glass Products 


T. M. Brude, president of the T. M. 
Brude Company, Chicago, IIl., manu- 
facturer of Brude automobile visors, tells 
Printers’ Inxk that his company is 
planning an advertising campaign for 
its products during 1924. The schedule 
for this a is now being worked 
out and will soon be completed. The 
T. M. Brude Company is sales and 
advertising representative of the -L. J. 
Houze Convex Glass Company, Point 
Marion, Pa., maker of ouze trans- 
parent colored glass. 


“National Elk’s Horn” Ap- 
points L. D. Halsell 


Louis D. Halsell has been appointed 
advertising manager of the National 
Elk’s Horn, Oklahoma City, Okla. He 
was formerly manager of the. William 
son-Halsell-Frazier Grocery Company at 
Guthrie, Okla. 


Hotel Account for 
Bloomingdale-Weiler Agency 


The Hotel Sylvania, new Philadelphia 
hotel, has placed its advertising account 
with the Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertis- 
ing Agency of that city. 














Advertising. 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORE CITY 





©The Quality of Art 
is Determined by its Limitations 


No craft, laying claims to the ranking of a Fine Art, 
is hedged around with so many restrictions as is Art for 
Advertising, and it is precisely the ability to produce a 
fine work within the scope of his limitations that entitles 
a commercial draughtsman to be truly called an artist. 

Our Designers, Figuremen, Letterers and Retouchers 
are as conscientious and serious in their Art as ever an 
Old Master was, and the advertising sense of our Visual- 
izers and Layoutmen makes our staff ideally suited for 
the intelligent handling of Art in all its branches, for 


LOHSE-BUDD 
Advertising Artists 


MURRAY MILL 
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Perhaps you 
label a card- 
board box? 


fe CHOC amen 


This label is 7x24 inches, and is a 
large label—too large to be effec- 
tively applied in any other way 
than by the 


WORLD LABELER 


But the World Labeler puts it on 
quickly, neatly and’ economically. 
Perhaps you label something? Let 
us show you how to save money 
and increase production. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


8 Grafton Street Worcester, Mass. 





Bring your labelling problems to us. 
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Ancri’s Aventigins 


Zor September 19235 


Percentage of total advertising, local and national, as 
carried by each of the 6 Los Angeles daily newspapers. 








Classification TIMES iner| Express | Herald | Record | News 
% %e % ; %e %o 


Agriculture 71.56 > 6.49 i 9.87 
Autos, Accessories.| 33.34 s 16.81 J 
Amusements 23.25 p 16.78 
Banks, Financial. ..| 39.27 : 17.99 
Books, Publishers. .| 59.72 ‘ y* 
Building Material. .| 34.70 
Cafés, Restaurants.| 16.11 
Churches, Lectures} 33.01 
Cloaks and Suits. .| 23.76 
Dentists 16.04 
Department Stores.| 28.24 
Druggists 25.87 
Foodstuffs, Markets} 21.19 
Furniture ........| 26.14 
Hardware-Electric .| 41.09 
Hotels and Resorts 
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Men’s Clothing... . 
Miscellaneous .. 
Musical 

Office Equipment. . 
Proprietary 

Real Estate 
Schools, Dancing. . 
Shoes 

Sporting Goods... . y 
Toabasco.;.<:...:.-... |. 20.80 
Transportation ...| 35.80 
Foreign Readers. . .|100.00 
Classified 39.01 
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The Times Leads in 20 Classifications 


The Examiner leads in 9 classifications 
The Herald leads in 3 classifications 
The Express leads in No classification 
The Record leads in No classification 
The News leads in No classification 


Lox Angeles Times 


Eastern. Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Stopping Untruthful 
Advertising at Its Source 


The National Vigilance Committee be- 
lieves that of equal importance with its 
work of curbing deception and fraud in 
advertising is the stopping of misleading 
advertising at its source—the copy 
writer’s desk. An Educational Depart- 
ment has charge of this important phase 
of the “Truth-in-Advertising” movement. 
Practically all of the 262 advertising 
clubs which are members of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
are giving courses in advertising. 

An outline of a course of instruc- 
tion for teachers to follow has — 
printed by the Educational Committee. 
It is entitled ‘The cananege of Busi- 
ness” and was prepar by Paul T. 
Cherington, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, who is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 


Advertised Flour Becoming 
Company’s Leading Seller 


The Highland Millin Company, 
Highland, Ill., recently made application 
for registration of the trade-mark, 
“Fairylan’” for flour. This trade-mark 
has been used by the company during 
the last year, and according to Martin 
Huber, secretary and treasurer, it is 
rapidly becoming the company’s leading 
cole “We have advertised it con- 
siderably in a small way in some of 
the Southern States,” he informs 
Printers’ Inx, “through local news- 
papers, outdoor advertising, motion 
picture slides, lithographed blotters, 
transparent window signs, etc. Just 
now we have no further plans, though 
we will probably keep up the line of 
work we have been doing.” 


M. C. Harper to Join Curtis 
Publications 


Marion C. Harper has resigned as 
head of the development department of 
the Oklahoma Publishin Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., publisher of the 
Daily Oklahoman, Times, Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman and _ Retail 
and the Oklahoma Retail Merchant. 
Mr. Harper will join the advertising 
staff of The Curtis Publishing Company. 


Portland, Ore., Agency 
Changes Name 


The Arcady Company, Portland, Ore., 
advertising agency, has changed _ its 
name to the Josepk R. Gerber Com- 
pany. The officers of the new company 
are: President, Joseph R. Gerber; vice- 
president, J. § Jerome, and secretary, 
Albian T. Gerber. 


Selling 


Hollywood “Citizen” 
Appointment 


The Hollywood, Cal., Citizen has ap- 
pointed the Thomas F, Clark Com any, 


publishers’. representatives, New Yor 
as its sole advertising representative. 
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Please Excuse 


Us, Mr. Ade 


Once there was an Agency 
Hound whose Convolutions 
told him he Knew it All. He 
could tell Right Off-hand 
what was the Flattened 
Rate of the Nirmingham 
Booze or the _ Cronic- 
Democrat, or who was the 
Advertising Pilot of the 
Past-Intelligence. His com- 
patriots became Weary of 
his Superior Erudition and 
laid him a Brobdingnagian 
Wager that his Knowledge 
of the circulation of the 
Observer-Dispatch was like 
a Bung-Hole in Space. He 
bit on the Mouse-Bait and 
fell 18,000 below Par. Since 
his bank account Recovere’ 
he hasn’t been Eager for 
Easy Money. 

Moral: Better know the circula- 


tion is 38,000 than to pass up 
Utica. 


Send for Utica Booklet 


Atica 
@Obserber-Dispatch 


Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


New Yor!. 
Chicago Los Angeles 


RSA le RENN RS 
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Getting Value 
out of Fact-Finding 
Work 


Aes business is spend- 
ing probably in excess of 

000 annually for research 
library service and many times 
this amount for specialized statis- 
tical and investigative depart- 
ments, Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., chief 
of the national civics bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States said in an address 
at the convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at 
St. Louis on October 24. 

The value of fact information 
derived from this vast expenditure 
of money, according to Mr. Hyde, 
is in direct proportion to the speed 
with which it can be put to use. 
After this statement was made he 
emphasized the point that busi- 
nesses which made use of research, 
must devise a system whereby the 
constantly accruing body of fact 
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information may be instantly as- 
similated and put to effective use 
in daily activities. 

He then offered the following as 
a suggestion: 

“The basis of an efficient fact 
intelligence service is a carefully 
elaborated subject classification 
scheme, developed independently 
or based upon the Dewey Decimal 
or Library of Congress classifica- 
tion schemes. This classification 
is used in the development of a re- 
search data filing system to make 
specific information available with 
a minimum of effort and a maxi- 
mum of speed. By means of effi- 
cient systems of this kind research 
librarians have been able to. an- 
swer such diverse questions as: 
What firms purchase the grease 
from garbage reduction plants? 
What is the S. A. E. horsepower 
rating formula? What cities have 
conducted dress-up campaigns? 
How large is the eye of an oc- 
topus? What is the cost of 
operating a six-ton truck in 
Denver, Colorado?” 

















York, Boston and Chicago. 
direct mailing and shipping facil- 
ities are of the most efficient nature. 


— Haddon Press 


CORPORATED 


Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 


Large Printing Orders 


We offer Buyers of large printing 
and binding the most complete 
facilities of any plant between New 


Our 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Association 


August 7, 1903 
Attention wr. Rp, y . 


i we kn 
Ted resy) 
We regret 
that 
88 we info we cannot rf, 
Tmed yo urnish 
t effect, you in our Previous tetat” &® list 
©n acco 


Yourg very truly 
,’ 


Pra 


FIELD SERVICE pgpp. 


HE above letter was sent to a large western im- 

plement manufacturer by the Field-Secretary of 
the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
It indicates clearly and conclusively that New England 
Homestead influences the leaders in agricultural move- 
ments and thoroughly reaches farmers of every class 
in New England. 


This recognition of the Homestead’s advertising value is the 
logical outcome of Field-Secretary Hickey’s constant contact 
with New England tobacco growers; also his full knowl- 
edge of the support and service which Editor Sevey and the 
Homestead have rendered the association and its members. 
The suggestion in Mr. Hickey’s letter is timely for those 
who wish to sel/ the New England farm market. 


The value of the 1923 New England tobacco crop is 
estimated at $25,000,000. The four thousand growers 
who will share this increased wealth can be reached 
effectively only through this preferred farm weekly. 


Warren A. Priest, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Pubiishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cuicaco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 
E. BR. Williams J. Lewis Draper 
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Te C orn Products 


———<— 
re} 
LINIT ¢ Dist. Saas, Manager 





“for quick distribution’ 


400Grocery stores in 
Kansas City, Kansas stocked 
LINIT onthe strength of 
the initial campaign. 




















“for iia co-operation” 


90% of the 400 grocers 
stocking LINITused the window 
display, Splendid co-operation 
with counter displays has also 
been giver. 


“for sales results” 


Sales results on LINIT have been unusual 
good fora new product, The success 
Argo, Karo and faavde- other products of the 
Corn Products Refi ining Co. also contributed 
to the grocers’ belief in the starch product. 











ISC Dhe Only Daily Newspaper 
In the Largest City in Kansas 


THE KANSAS CITY KANSAN 


Arthur Capper Publisher Kansas City, Kansas. 
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Selling the Institution as Well as 
the Merchandise 


Experience of Western Lumber Retailer Proves a Point Often Over- 
looked or Disregarded in Advertising 


NV OULDN’T some advertising 
campaigns be more resultful 
if relatively*more attention were 
devoted to selling the man or the 
institution behind the goods? 

PrinTERS’ INK is indebted to 
the American Lumberman for an 
account of the experiences of a 
retail lumber man in a prominent 
Western city that would seem to 
illustrate the point. 

The president of a public ser- 
vice corporation in that town 
decided to build a fine residence. 
For years he had been well ac- 
quainted with the lumberman, 
whose business he had seen grow 
from a small beginning to the 
largest there. He is business man 
enough to know that a concern 
cannot show a consistent growth of 
this kind over a long period of 
years unless it has honesty, ser- 
vice, straight dealing and worth 
back of it. 

For some reason or other, 
though, the public service man 
did not go to the lumber dealer 
when planning his house but con- 
sulted a contractor first. The con- 
tractor, it seems, is rather a 
slippery person who knows all 
about building but who is slow 
when it comes to paying his bills, 
He had had some trouble of this 
sort with the lumberman on the 
latter point and through some 
technicality had managed to evade 
payment of quite a sizable sum 
of money. 

The contractor, by making some 
untrue statements, tried to swing 
to another yard the sale of the 
material for the house. It seemed 
as if the unsupported assertions 
of this man, who had gone bank- 
rupt twice and whose credit was 
practically worthless, were prevail- 
ing against the reputation the 
lumberman had built up through a 
long period of conspicuous honesty 
and serviceable merchandising. 
The lumberman heard about it 
just in time and after a hard 
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and bitter fight succeeded in mak- 
ing the sale. But the deal has 
not been satisfactory. The public 
service official seems half inclined, 
after all, to accept the word of 
the discredited contractor and is 
not so pleased with his purchase 
as he might be. 


THE CONSUMER HAS NOT BEEN 
CONSIDERED 


The point of the thing is of 
course that this lumber yard, in all 
its twenty years of work and 
sound advertising, had not thor- 
oughly sold itself to the customer. 
This particular case is somewhat 
out of the ordinary, but enough 
similar instances are seen to show 
that such advertising experiences 
are fairly common. 

What is the answer? 

During the last summer, as the 
trade well knows, business was 
especially bad in the house-fur- 
nishing goods lines. Some people 
got the idea prices were too high. 
This, added to the effects of the 
vacation period and the warm 
weather, made selling difficult in- 
deed. 

Chicago furniture and depart- 
ment stores cut loose with an 
unprecedented amount of adver- 
tising. They reduced prices re- 
gardless of profit. They worked 
as never before. They brought in 
business by sheer force. 

Among the very few concerns 
to report increased sales volume 
as the result of all this strenuous 
labor is the wholesale and retail 
furniture establishment of O. W. 
Richardson & Company. It may 
readily be believed that the Rich- 
ardson company’s success was due 
to the institutional tone of its 
advertising. 

At a time when everybody was 
shouting price as loudly as type 
would permit him and trying to 
give plausible explanations of why 
such prices were offered then, as 
against the high ones of a short 
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time before, Richardson did not 
quote a single comparative price. 
Every item mentioned in the ad- 
vertising was accurately described 
and priced in plain figures and 
the price in each case was allowed 
to tell its own story. 

But in the introduction to each 
advertisement is where the adroit 
work was done. One such in- 
troduction ran something like this: 


Our last Monday’s business was the 
largest in the history of this store. 
This is the best possible evidence that 
the people of Chicago and surrounding 
towns recognize the extreme rightness 
of our prices, the worth of our values 
and the helpfulness of our service. But 
this is no new experience for us. During 
each of the many years we have been in 
business here our sales have shown in- 
creases over all previous records. To- 
morrow we are planning for the biggest 
day in our rug section that we ever 
have experienced. We are _ confident 
our ambition will be realized. It always 
has been along this line for the reasons 
noted. 


Each week during the dull 
month of August was greater in 
Richardson’s retail store than the 
one before. The management 
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frankly admits its advertising copy 
was of the “brag” variety but be- 
lieves this was exactly the thing 
that brought the people in. 

“There may be no question as 
to the volume of goods,” said an 
official of the store, “but if a 
concern with a variety of offer- 
ings tries to build up on goods 
alone it may have rather a hard 
task. Good merchandise is at the 
disposal of anybody who can buy 
it or make it. A good reputation 
on the other hand is something 
that has to be built bit by bit. 
The establishment which has the 
reputation can sell more goods of 
the same kind than can the one 
that hasn’t. 

“And the encouraging part of it 
all is that it is a strictly human 
attribute to accept a man pretty 
much on his own valuation. If 
he believes in himself and takes 
the trouble to see that his belief 
is passed on he usually will have 
plenty of company until some mis- 
step shows other valuation. 

“We all may love the modest 














Necessary to Cover the Empire State 


If you have a product to sell to the New York State farm 
market, you will be as enthusiastic about your results from 


Rural Life and Farm Stock Journal 


as those who use this ideal publication now. 

Earnest readers of the following vitally interesting departments 
every month is the reason for 51,663 quality farmers subscrib- 
ing; and present ~— growth will show a vast increase over 
this last A. B. C. audit. 

WHY THEY TAKE IT: “ What is going on in Washington,” “* The Fruit 
Grower,” ‘‘Average Crops,” ‘‘ With New York State Cooperatives,” *‘ The 
Garden,” “‘ The Bee Keeper,” “‘Dairying,” ‘‘ Live Stock,” ““The Horse,” 
** Sheep Husbandry,” “* Nores and Comment,” “‘The Household,” ** Rural 
Life Patterns,” “* Young Folks,” “The Poultry Yard.” 

GET IN NOW at 35c per line, before rate advances and you’ll STICK, 
we're confident. 


ERWIN L. TUCKER, Publisher 


(Succeeding The Post Express Printing Co.) 


8 North Water St. Rochester, N. Y. 








Eastern Representative : 

THOMAS H. CHILD, Fuller Building, New York City 
Western Representative : 

HARRY R. FISHER, Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Put Greensboro 


where it belongs - 
in the 50,000 class 


( et rid of the notion that it is an overgrown village of 19,861, 

the population figures accorded it in 1920. Put it in the 50,000 
population class—and rank it with the South’s best in progressive 
leadership, aggressive enterprise and industrial opportunity. Fol- 
low this series of advertisements and know WHY. 

On March 15, 1923, Greensboro’s antiquated boundary lines 
were extended from the narrow restrictions of four square miles 
to include the thickly populated suburbs that had been cut off by 
an imaginary line. In the new area of 16.9 square miles, a NEW 
OFFICIAL U. S. CENSUS COUNT, announced on April 29, 1923, 
showed a population of 43,525. 

This increase is not, by any means, the result solely of extended 
limits. Authentic reeords for the past six months show that an 
average of two families daily is being added to Greensboro’s 
population—a rapid growth that is not abnormal when condi- 
tions here are understood. 

In 1920, Greensboro was the center of a 50-mile radius that counted a 
population of 531,000 people, U. S. Census figures, Today, conservatives 
estimate the population in this, “The Best of Circles,” at upwards of 600,000. 
And, for many reasons that will be set forth in this series, this wonderfully 
rich region—with Greensboro as its Industrial Capital, its natural distributing 
and marketing center—offers the greatest possibilities for market development 
of any like territory in the South. 

THE GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS IS THE DOMINATING 
NEWSPAPER IN THIS WEALTHY TERRITORY. 


The Only You cannot cover the South withoul North Carolina: 
pela and you cannot cover North Carolina withoul the 


Greensboro | (JREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Six Months Ending Oct. 1, 1923 
DAILY SUNDAY 
21,530 REPRESENTATIVES 29,308 


Cong, Hunton & WoopMAN Grorce M. Kony, Inc. 
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UST off the press! A 24-page book- 
let analyzing and classifying the auto- 
mobile industry. Shows distribution of 
14,000,000 automobile owners for 1923, 
how lists are compiled and checked, gives 
statistics and much other pertinent-infor- 
mation. This is the very latest edition. 


Send For It 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 
CHICAGO NEVADA,IA. NEW YORK 
Address correspondence to the Nevada Office 
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man who likes to keep his virtues 
under cover. But ordinary good 
sense on his part requires that he 
be, within reasonable limits, a 
self-advertiser. He is not to be 
accused of egotism or four-flush- 
ing in such a case either. 

“The same thing works out in 
business. A man goes along sell- 
ing dependable merchandise giving 
freely of his time and talent in 
the way of service and charging 
fair prices to a point that may 
make him a necessity in a com- 
munity or market. To a consider- 
able extent this reputation will be 
spread for him through natural 
causes. But if he talks about it 
not at all and leaves to. others 
the job of telling the trade about 
him he is simply going to be out 
of luck. 

“No matter how wonderful a 
reputation a concern may have 
gained it is not going to get the 
full benefit unless it tells it and 
then tells it again.” 


Lodi, Cal., Advertises Its 


Grapes 


The Lodi, Cal., Chamber of Com- 
merce is conducting a campaign in 
Chicago and Detroit newspapers on 
Lodi Flame Tokay grapes. Half-page 
and quarter-page space is being used 
in Sunday editions. This advertising 
is being directed by Humphreys & 
Matthews, Stockton, Cal., advertising 
agency. 


Dairy Drink Advertised to 
Physicians 

The ‘400” Products Company, Chi- 
cago, is using half-page space in 
medical pan yao to point out the 
nutritional value its “400,” a 
chocolated dairy drink, and to induce 
physicians to prescribe it, particularly 
for children. The formula is given 
in the copy. 


Canadian Campaign for 
Mineralava 


The Mineralava Company, New York, 
is conducting a campaign in Canadian 
newspapers on Mineralava. This ad- 
vertising is being directed by R. C. 
Smith & Son Limited, Toronto advertis- 
ing agency. 


The Merode Shirt Company, Inc., Me- 
rode shirts, New York, has placed its 
account with The Chambers Agency, 
Inc.. New Orleans. The New York 
office of this agency will handle the 
account, 
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HERE YOU WILL FIND EVERY- 
THING PRETAINING TO THE USE 
OF MOTION PICTURES IN BUSINESS. 
EVERYTHING FROM PLANS AND 
IDEAS DOWN TO THE MOST EFFECT- 
UAL USE OF FILMS, WHETHER IT BE 


BOSWORTH DeEN ES 


WILKES-BARRE. PA. 





° T 
Billboard 
88 Weekly tai 


The Unkown Factor 


A grand scramble always ac- 
companies the arrival of The 
Billboard. 


One copy eften circulates 
through an entire show 
troupe. 


Considering its KNOWN CIR- 
CULATION is treble that of 
all other show papers com- 
bined, these unnumbered 
readers create an ACTUAL 
CIRCULATION that is ines- 
timable. 


Member A. B.C. 


NEW YORK 








1493 BWAY., BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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Send 
your Salesmen 


To Conventions and Expositions 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with 
the other fellow at Conventions is 
time well spent. That’s how sales- 
men gain new business-winning ideas 
—dig up new prospects—keep solid 
with present customers. 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
A Monthly Publication 


Will give you the meeting place, dates, Secre- 
tary’s address and attendance for 8,500 annual 
Conventions and Expositions. From this record 
it will be easy to select a good number of 
coming events at which your salesmen can 
negotiate actual sales and pave the way for 
future business with new prospects. 


Send $15.00 at once and have your annual 
subscription commence with the Speeial 
DECEMBER number. It will start you off 
with a record of more than three thousand 
1924 Conventions and Expositions at which 
the presence of your salesmen, or an exhibit, 
will net you a bundle of orders. 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1402 Broadway New York City 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 20 upon request) 





Rubber 
Cement can 
be both 
stainless and 
areal slicker 


/ 
BEST-TEST 


RUBBER CEMENT 
is the answer 


Artists, Engravers 
Lithographers 
Write for Free Sample 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 


1133 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
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Football 
Foots the Bill with 
Advertising 


University of Pennsylvania Makes 
Wide Use of Advertising in 
Order to Get Increased Atten- 
dance at First Games of Season, 
Thereby Increasing Revenue for 
Other Branches of Sport 


S everyone at all familiar 

with the finances of college 
athletics knows, at the end of the 
college season there is as a rule 
more red ink than black on the 
books. 

The situation at the University 
of Pennsylvania was no different 
from other big colleges. At that 
institution on the Schuylkill they 
have nineteen sports, of which six 
are of major importance—football, 
baseball, rowing, basketball, track, 
and soccer. Of these the crew 
always shows a money loss, and 
all the others as well as the thir- 
teen minor sports, rarely do more 
than break even. Football car- 
ries the bucket for them all. 

But this season Ernest B. 
Cozens, graduate manager of 
athletics and himself a famous 
centre of former years, decided 
that football must bring in even 
greater profits. There was a new 
$1,000,000 stadium to be paid for, 
an immense overhead, and a train- 
ing expense larger than in pre- 
vious years. So Mr. Cozens called 
in his advertising agency and to- 
gether they worked out a cam- 
paign on a modest plan that has 
put it over. 

Of course it is an easy matter 
to fill the stands, even the tem- 
porary ones, for the three or four 
large games at the end of the sea- 
son. That was conceded. The 
point of attack, therefore, was the 
early games. Get the stadium 
profitably filled for those games 
and the big attractions would take 
care of themselves. An advertis- 
ing campaign was started on Sep- 
tember 15—two weeks before 
the initial game. On the “Ele- 
vated” platforms, in the store win- 
dows throughout the central sec- 
tion of the city, in the community 
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“We used the big magazines. We used the 
right copy. We had good art. The season 
was timely. Where was the weak point in 
the plan?”” Agency and advertiser—sooner 
or later—both face this problem. The ounce 
of prevention is the Country Weekly News- 
paper. You buy circulation only where you 
have distribution. You get high visibility, 
intense reader interest and the detail of 
listing, checking, clipping and book-keeping 
is done for you by 


The American Press Association 


JOHN H. PERRY, WILLIAM GRIFFIN, EMMET FINLEY, 
President. Vice-President. Secy. & Gen’l Mor. 
GEORGE A. RILEY, Treasurer 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 


Kresge Building 122 South Michigan Ave., 
DETROIT CHICAGO 


58 Sutter Street Central Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Country Newspaper Headquarters 
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cAn answer 


to the persistent question 


“Why do quality furniture manufac- 
turers insist on being identified with 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE?” 


Renaissance 
No. 2 of a series 


The Victorian Era marked the lowest ebb of “art 
in industry” that the world has known since the Re- 
naissance of the fifteenth century. The revival of 
“art in home furnishings” occurred in Europe about 
thirty years ago and with remarkable rapidity spread 
throughout the United States. Importations of fine 
furnishings increased so rapidly and to such volume 
that American manufacturers were compelled to pro- 
duce furnishings which could successfully compete 
with historic patterns. The world’s most capable 
artists, designers and craftsmen were quickly secured 
by American manufacturers, and a new era in the 
home furnishing industry commenced. 





Trade papers had existed for many years, but ap- 
parently for the sole purpose of spreading gossip 
about Tom, Dick and Harry and showing the horrors 
committed in Golden Oak. 


In .the year 1900 the publishers of Good Furniture 
Magazine foresaw the future and commenced the 
development of publicity methods to properly repre- 
sent and aid the renewed home furnishing industry. 


GOOD FURNITURE MAGAZINE 


The most nationally quoted, widely read, and 
closely followed publication in the field 
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shopping centres, and in the street 
irs were displayed posters carry- 
ing the slogan, “Go Out and Root 
tor Penn,” giving the name of the 
\isiting team and the date of. the 
eame. These were changed each 
\tonday after the schedule start- 
ed. Then on Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays copy was run in 
the newspapers, consisting of an 
illustration of a goal post with a 
huge football stretching between, 
ov which appeared the slogan, “Go 
Out and Root for Penn.” The 
name of the visiting team, the day 
and hour of the game were given. 
The appeal was thus not only to 
those who loved the game, to 
those who were of the Alumni, 


(Ofem Ofers 
And Rootfor 


a 


and enjoy some 


SUPPLEE 
ICE CREAM 


notice the Amar” 


Served At = ante Events 
FRANKLIN FIELD 


end et many 
resteurants near lian 








One of the SUPPLEE-WILLS-JONES Products 


ONE EXAMPLE OF HOW PHILADELPHIA AD- 
VERTISERS HELPED PENN AND THEMSELVES 


but to those with civic pride. 

Many large advertisers tied up 
with the movement, such as Yel- 
low Cab Company, Guilford, a 
men’s furnisher, and Supplee- 
Wills- Jones, one of the largest 
dairies in Philadelphia, displaying 
the slogan prominently or writing 
their copy absolutely around the 
game. Noteworthy in this respect 
is the copy of the Supplee-Wills- 
Jones people, in which was re- 
produced on a large scale the Uni- 
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SHELDON SERVICE 


FOR 


Newspaper Advertising 


Highest Quality of Product 
Lightest Possible Weight 
Satisfactory Service 

Every Promise Kept 


Our product demonstrates 
that we have the best equipped 
plant in the world for the man- 
ufacture of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Electrotypes, Stereotypes 

and Matrices. 

We have designed a system 
for our clients’ use in ordering 
shipments to newspapers or 
dealers that will save time in 
your office. 

Let us tell you about our 
service and our product. 


SHELDON CO. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 
New York Office: 38 Park Row 


= 








GLUEY 


paste 
Sticks Tight— Dries Fast— 
Always Creamy— Costs Less 


Send 10 cents for full four 
ounce Tube to try 


Ask Your Dealer 


The Commercial 
Paste Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please address Dept. 115 
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versity newspaper copy, adding, 
“and enjoy some Supplee Ice 
Cream. Served at all athletic 
events at Franklin Field.” This 
Supplee copy ran in every Phila- 
delphia newspaper in 400 lines for 
three consecutive Fridays at a cost 
of $2,500. 

That the campaign was success- 
ful is best stated in figures. The 
first three games of the season are 
the most difficult to which to draw 
the crowds because it is usually 
warm, because the World Series 
baseball games are on, and be- 
cause these games are considered 
“practice” games leading up to 
the real contests of the later sea- 
son. Nevertheless, there was an 
increase, not in attendance alone, 
but in profits of 33 1-3 per cent 
over the same games last season. 
To accomplish this only one per 
cent of the profits was invested in 
advertising. 


W. C. Costello, has been appointed 
business manager and managing editor 
of the El Centro, Cal., Imperial Valley 
Press and Progress. 
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Campaign Planned for Auto- 


motive Account 

The Borg & Beck Company, Chicago 
and Moline, Ill., manufacturer of aut 
mobile clutches and truck hoists, wi! 
use automotive publications and direct- 
mail advertising in a campaign whic! 
it is planning to conduct. This adve: 
tising will be directed by the McKinne, 
Company, Chicago advertising agenc, 

The McKinney agency also will direct 
the account of the H. M. Spahr Bree: 
ing Estate, Spahr, Md., which plans a 
campaign in agricultural and _ poultry 
publications on poultry remedies. 


Gardner Advertising Company 
Transfers Marcel Olis 


Marcel Olis, who has been with the 
St. Louis office of the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, as art director, has 
been transferred to the New York 
office in a similar capacity. 

Harrison Carrington, formerly with 
the New York Tribune, has joined the 
Gardner Advertising Company as as 
sistant to Mr. Olis. 


Joins “Building Review” 


Ned Brydone-Jack has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Building Review, San Francisco. He 
was formerly with Frank E. Payson, 
— representative, Vancouver, 








SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


CONS 


Distinctive Booklets 


Laboratory-kitchen 
in Charge of Home Economics Specialists 
Photographs for Advertising Copy 


Among my regular clients are many of the leading 

manufacturers of foods, toilet goods, laundry prod- 

ucts, household appliances, home furnishings, textiles, 
and wearing apparel 


SU LTANT 


CHEMISTS BUILDING, 5° EAST 410 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Expert Service for Manufacturers 


e> Advertisers of ‘Women’s Products 


Educational Campaigns 
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We Succeed as Our 
Glients Succeed 


WY CBEING for the client and with the client 

perhaps is not an exclusive virtue of this organ- 
ization, but by practising that principle for 33 
years we have had no difficulty in getting busi- 
ness, and developing business after we get it. 


Q Many of our clients “cried small” when they 
started with us; today their advertising voices 
are strong and lusty. And we have grown with 
them ; our success has paralleled theirs. 


There are about 2000 daily newspapers in the 
United States. We do business with most of 
them. This paragraph from a letter from The 
New York Times may be of interest to manu- 
facturers who would like to become acquainted 
with an advertising organization cognizant of 
markets and media. 


Q “We offer you our congratulations on the strik- 
ing progress made by your agency, demonstrated 
by the volume of advertising placed in The 
New York Times in 1922,—$231.089.00” 


We shall be pleased to discuss your advertising with you. 


Andrew Cone 
General Advertising Agency 


Established 1890 
Member American Association of Advertisi sgn 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Tribune Building, 154 Nassau St., New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 2791-2792-3235 
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Edward W. Bok Says 
Over His Own Signature 


“Maine has long needed an outstand- 
ing paper and The Press Herald 
is today unquestionably that paper.” 


Intelligent, Instructive, 
Entertaining, Cheerful News. 


Conservative, Constructive, 
Courageous Editorials. 


Clean, and therefore Efficient 
Advertising Columns. 


An Unvariable Standard 
of Business Office Ethics 


On this basis your business is solicited! 


The Portland Press Herald 


‘*‘Maine’s Outstanding Newspaper’’ 


POWERS AND STONE 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK CAM ICA GO BOSTON 
1637 Aeolian Hall 835 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 402 Little Bldg. 
Phone Longacre 9057 Phone Dearborn 6063 Phone Beach 556 


Maine is a Morning Newspaper State and The 
Press Herald has the Largest Circulation in Maine 














How Multibestos Is Developing 
Interest in Better Brakes 


A New Campaign Planned That Follows in Wake of Co-operative 
Advertising Endeavor of Asbestos Brake Lining Association 


[% January of this year, the As- 
bestos Brake Lining Associa- 
tion was organized. It was 
brought into being, primarily, for 
the purpose of unifying an edu- 
cational campaign designed to in- 
fluence car owners to think 
seriously about their brakes. The 
time had arrived when unfaltering 
steps had to be taken to assist in 
the elimination of what promises 
to be a serious impediment to fu- 
ture progress in the automotive 
industry—the waste of life and 
property directly due to avoidable 
automobile accidents. 

As an article in Printers’ INK 
of August 2 related, the Asbestos 
Brake Lining Association will 
distribute approximately 100,000,- 
000 pieces of literature to achieve 
its aim. That is an impressive 
figure. But those guiding the af- 
fairs of the association know that 
even this ‘vast flood of printed 
matter is not sufficient to solve the 
problem. Consequently, individual 
members have been requested to 
supplement the association’s cam- 
paign with appropriate advertising. 

This recognition of the impor- 
tance of an individual tie-up with 
the co-operative publicity deserves 
special emphasis. Too often, an 
association campaign is the signal 
for the discontinuance or reduc- 
tion of the advertising of the con- 
tributing members. Yet, as has 
been often pointed out in these 
columns, the group effect cannot 
attain the maximum of effective- 
ness unless it is supported on 
every side by individual cam- 
paigns. As a matter of fact, the 
moment co-operative advertising 
is launched is the psychological 
time to increase individual appro- 
priations. 

The current campaign of the 
Multibestos Company, Walpole, 
Mass., illustrates the point. Be- 
ginning in August this company 
inaugurated what is probably its 


most intensive advertising pro-, 


gram. Most imporygiliibe new 
Multibestos Brake “Lining copy 
takes up where the association’s 
advertising leaves off. It repre- 


sents a well-organized effort to 
finish a job well begun. 


THE ADVERTISING SCHEDULE 


The schedule calls for the use 
of three national publications each 
month, in addition to regular in- 
sertions in eight automotive trade 
papers. But that is only half the 
story. The Multibestos Company 
appreciates the necessity of adver- 
tising in the dealer’s store and out 
of it. To take care of this phase 
of the advertising, a wide array of 
selling helps has been prepared 
and is offered distributors. These 
range from heavy metal flange 
signs to shipping labels for use 
on packages. All told, there are 
sixteen different dealer aids. 

However, it is with the national 
magazine copy that we are pri- 
marily concerned since it brings 
out so forcibly the- many hooks 
that can be used to join the indi- 
vidual campaign with the associa- 
tion advertising. 

“How often do you inspect your 
brakes?” is the first sentence in 
one advertisement addressed to 
the general public. “You should 
do it as regularly as you look at 
your gas tank or your oil gauge. 
That’s what the big racing drivers 
do. For they know that the abil- 
Ity to stop when you need to is 
more important than to be able to 
maintain high speed.” 

Up to this point, it will be 
noticed, the copy is written in the 
vein that would ordinarily be fol- 
lowed in association advertising. 
Of course the reason for this is 
both selfish and unselfish. It is 
unselfish since it adds momentum 
to the Asbestos Brake Lining As- 
sociation’s campaign. It is selfish 
in that it enables Multibestos to at- 
tract attention by emphasizing a 
message that is of public interest, 
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When this has been accom- 
plished, the copy proceeds to the 
specific. The advertisement from 
which the above was quoted, con- 
tinues in this fashion: “As soon 
as your brake linings show wear, 
have them relined with Multi- 
bestos, the brake lining that al- 
ways gives long service. It is 
factory equipment on the majority 
of America’s leading cars.” 

Each piece of copy contains 
some reference to a book entitled: 
“Braking Safe.” In fact several 
advertisements are planned to do 
nothing more than encourage in- 
quiries for the book. Generally, 
though, the last paragraph is 
assigned this task. And some in- 
teresting devices are employed for 
this purpose. 

“How do you drive down hill?” 
is the caption to a final paragraph 
leading up to the book. “What 
braking methods do you use? For 
a lot of valuable pointers on the 
use and care of brakes, read 
‘Braking Safe,’ a brand-new and 
very helpful booklet. Copy on 
request.” 
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Another concluding paragraph 
reads: “New booklet, ‘Braking 
Safe,’ one of the most useful 
books a motorist can have, sent 
free on request. Such informa- 
tion as ‘How to Use Brakes on 
Slippery Pavements,’ ‘Why Brakes 
Slip,’ ‘How to Adjust Them,’ etc.” 

All requests for “Braking Safe” 
are referred promptly to the 
dealer. ~The helps previously 
mentioned enable him to follow 
up these inquiries efficiently. 


R. R. Clement Joins 


Botsford-Constantine 

Randolph R. Clement has joined the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., advertising agency, as 
production manager. Mr. Clement was 
formerly with the printing and engrav- 
ing department of the San Francisco 
office of The H. K. McCann Company. 


Newspaper Campaign Planned 
by Molby Boiler Company 


Newspapers will be used in a test 
campaign which the Molby Boiler Com- 
pany, New York, is planning to conduct. 
This advertising will be directed by 
Thresher Service Advertising, also of 
New York. 











Branch Office Problems 


Are you experiencing any difficulties with branch office 
direction? 

Forty-one articles have appeared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontTHLY which give solutions to prac- 
tically every phase of branch office management. 

Some of the concerns whose experiences have been recounted 


are: 


Cupany Pacxinc Co. 

Nationa Casket Co. 

Ketty SprinGFietp Tire Co. 
NationaL Biscuit Co. 

Tue Girippen Co. 

Tue Vacuum Ort Co. 

Ture Hoop Tire Co. 

Tue Keystone Lusricatinc Co. 
Burroucus Appinc Macurine Co. 


You can secure a copy of an index which supplies the titles 
of these articles, the issues of PRINTERS’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
INK MonTHLy in which they appeared, and the pages on 
which they will be found, from the Research Department. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue New York 


Pacxarp Moror Car Co. 

Tue Branpt Manuracturinc Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS Heat Recurator Co. 
THe SHEerwin-Wituiams Co. 

Forp Motor Car Co. 

Nationat Leap Co. 

INTERNATIONAL StLver Co. 
American Cotton Ort Co. 

Josep Dixon Crucrsre Co. 
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‘ Death of 
Frank C. Grandin 


RAR AR .CA Rit O-N 

GRANDIN, after a long ill- 
ness, died early Saturday morning, 
October 27, at a Battle Creek 
sanitarium. 

Mr. Grandin, with Sturges Dor- 
rance and George Sullivan, founded 
the Grandin - Dorrance - Sullivan 
Company. He sold out his interest 
in this company, now Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Co., last December. 
For twenty-three years before 
that Mr. Grandin was connected 
with the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany. It was in his connection 
with this organization that he 
became one of the best known 
advertising men in the United 
States. : 

Mr. Grandin was born in Battle 
Creek forty-eight years ago. He 
matriculated in business as an of- 
fice boy under the late C. W. Post. 
Mr. Post was then just getting his 
enterprise started. Young Grandin 
was assigned to the miniature ad- 
vertising department of the com- 
pany. The department at the 
time consisted almost entirely of 
Mr. Post who then wrote his own 
advertising copy. When this ac- 
tivity of the business finally rose 
to the dignity of a separate de- 
partment in the organization, Mr. 
Grandin was made its head. 

Some time before his death Mr. 
Post organized a cabinet com- 
posed of department heads to ad- 
minister the details of his busi- 
ness. Mr. Grandin as the head 
of the advertising department 
served on this board for several 
years. It was this board that ad- 
ministered the will of Mr. Post. 

Four years ago Mr. Grandin 
moved to New York where he 
formed the Liberty Advertising 
Agency. After about two years 
he disposed of his interest in this 
organization to become one of the 
founders of Grandin-Dorrance- 
Sullivan Company. 





The City Auto Bus Company has been 
formed at Cincinnati to handle advertis- 
ing in the motor buses of that city. The 
business is under the management of 

Surtees. 
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Trade Association Executives 
Meet in Chicago 


The American Trade Executives’ As- 
sociation, the membership of which in- 
cludes secretaries of various national, 
interstate and State trade associations, 
held its annual convention at Chicago 
October 24, 25 and 26. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Alfred Reeves, secre- 
tary of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce; vice. questo. oO. L. 
Moore, secretary of the Sales Book 
Manufacturers’ Association, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. Baker, secretary 
of the National Association of Chair 
Manufacturers, & 2 

Standardization, association advertis- 
ing, market analysis and regional meet- 
ings were some of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the convention. he film, 
“The Way to Success,” which was pro- 
duced by the Advertising Specialty As- 
sociation of Chicago, a department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was shown before the trade ex- 
ecutives. 





General Electric Offers to Buy 
Affiliated Firm in Canada 


The directors of the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd., of Toronto, re- 
cently met to consider the offer of the 
General Electric Co., Inc., of New 
York, to purchase the common stock 
of the Canadian concern. This offer was 
outlined in a letter to the shareholders 
by A. E. Dyment, president of the 
Canadian company. 

The offer depends upon a sufficient 
number of acceptances and the neces- 
sary voting power to carry out the 
or and is open until December 15. 
t has been approved by the board, 
one of whose members—W. G. Ross, of 
Montreal, is quoted as saying that “the 
sale of control of the company will be 
of advantage, not only to the share- 
holders, but to the country. It means 
an expansion of the enterprise in Can- 
ada and will create an export business 
which hitherto has been barred under 
the arrangement between the American 
and Canadian companies.” 


Committee Will Hear 
Newspapers’ Grievances 


Members of the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to present their grievances 
against advertisers and advertising 
agencies to a grievance committee that 
will attempt to handle them fairly, ac- 
cording to Frank T. Carroll, president 
of the association. This committee, after 
receiving a complaint, will, if the com- 
plaint seems justified, take up the mat- 
ter with the advertiser or the advertis- 
ing agency concerned. The identity of 
the newspaper member making the com- 
plaint will not be divulged and the 
membership of the grievance committee 
will remain secret to prevent any em- 
barrassment which such publicity might 
cause. 
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“This is the way I Sell the 
Pacific Slope Fountain Trade” 


“By using these two papers I cover the whole 
trade field. The PACIFIC DRUG REVIEW 
reaches druggists-FOUNTAIN PROFITS reaches 
confectioners. Used together, these two journals 


form a combination service which completely 
blankets the Pacific’'Coast and Rocky Mountain 
fountain trade--and without duplication of 
circulation.” 


Pacific Drug Review Fountain Profits 


Serves the interests of the 
entire drug trade in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and western parts 
of Montanaand Wyoming. 
Has a larger soda fountain 
department than any other 
drug journal in the U. S. 
Established in 1888. 





The only soda fountain 
journal published in this 
great western territory. 
Doing splendid construc- 
tive work in the interests 
ofthe fountain business 
amongconfectioners,inthe 
same territory as that cov- 
ered by the Pacific Drug 
Review. Established 1908. 





A proven combination service that is used by many of the Nation’s 
largest, most successful firms catering to the fountain trade. A few 
of the nationally-known trade-names that appear regularly: 


“Liquid” “Borden” “Arnold Mixers” 
“Walrus” “Horlicks” “Decatur Carbonator’”’ 
“Russ” “Lily Cups” “McKee Glass” 
“Red Cross” “Vo 4 “Sealright” 

--and many others 








Write for sample copies. Don’t close your 1924 schedule until you 
have investigated this service 


Pacific Drug Review :: Fountain Profits 
Office of Publication, Portland, Oregon 
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Toronto Advertises Its Com- 
munity Fund Campaign 


A variety of mediums was used to 
advertise the fifth annual campaign for 
funds which the Toronto, Ont., Federa- 
tion for Community Service conducted. 
Forty-eight charitable and welfare or- 
ganizations co-operated in this campaign. 
[he campaign included the use 
newspapers, labor and foreign language 
publications, motion — picture _ slides. 
posters, direct-mail literature, -etc. Local 
retailers co-operated by inserting panels 
in their advertisements. The federa- 
tion’s slogan, “‘Suppose Nobody Cared,” 
which was used in all its advertising, 
vas followed up by presenting — 
buttons to subscribers Cooring the fol- 
lowing: “I Care.” This barrage of ad- 
vertising was supplemented by the calls 
f 2,500 voluntary canvassers. 

John P. Patterson, head of Norris- 
Patterson, Ltd., advertising agency, was 
chairman of the committee which di- 
rected this campaign. 


C. H. Beebe Joins 


Horne & Livingston 

Charles H. Beebe has joined the staff 
of Horne & Livingston, San Francisco 
advertising agency, as sales promotion 
manager. Until recently he was with 
the Johnston-Ayres Company, San 
Francisco, and K. L. Hamman, Oak- 
land, affiliated advertising agencies. 

=. J. Lomax, who has been with the 
affiliated advertising agencies of John- 
ston-Ayres Company, San Francisco, 
and K. L. Hamman, Oakland, has been 
advanced to the position of sales pro- 
motion manager. 


J. H. Malone Leaves 
Hudson Companies 


J. H. Malone has resigned as _vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Hudson Motor Specialties Company; 
the Hudco-Ford Company of America; 
the Flexo Company of America, and the 
Magneto Horn Company, all of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Malone was formerly ad- 
vertising director of the Chilton Com- 
pany, also of Philadelphia. 


New Accounts with 
Gundlach Agency 


The Germicide Company, Sebring, O., 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Gundlach Advertising Company, 
Chicago. This agency also has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of the 
oe Chamber of Economics, New 
York. 


Ethridge Company Increases 
Staff 


The Ethridge Company, 
has made the following additions to its 
staff: Alexander Nesbitt, Walter Blum, 
Toseph Zenk, David Ciabattari, Gordon 


New York, 


Ross and Harry S. Christie, all of 
whom were previously engaged in de- 
sign, decoration and lettering. 
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Here’s a Good Position 
Seeking a Good Man 


We are looking for an ambitious 
copy and layout man, a self- 
starter, who has mastered tech- 
nique, but has not been mastered 
by routine. He must be a bear 
for work, able to direct others, 
and capable of expansion. He 
should not be more than 35 nor 
less than 30. 
prima donna, and he must have 
decent instincts. 


He cannot be a 


He must want 
to live in an American city like 
Richmond, and will know with- 
out prompting that more than 
90% of America lies outside 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 


To such a man we offer a posi- 
tion of importance in the copy 
department of this agency, to 
work on such accounts as Max- 
well House Coffee, Sealpax Union 
Suits, Planters Salted Peanuts, 
Arrowhead Hosiery, Nunnally’s 
Candy and Garcia Grande Cigars. 
He will have a good salary, but, 
more important still, he will be 
in on the ground floor of a young 
and growing agency. 


Applicants should state fully: age, 
training and past employment. 
Address communications to Rich- 
mond office. 


Men who feel they would make a 
sacrifice by leaving New York 
will please not apply. 


Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 
New York Baltimore 











To 
a certain 
nationally 
known 
advertising 
manager 


Probably one of the ten most 
successful men of his kind in 
the country today. 


His department is a regular beehive 
of activity, but things have a habit 
of running smoothly under his direc- 
tion. Just now, however, one matter 
is giving him a little concern. His 
right-hand man may leave him the 
first of the year. Or, due to a healthy 
growth of business, he will soon 
need another assistant of a special 
type somewhat as follows: 


A creative man with several years 
of successful New York agency ex- 
perience and a sound merchandising 
sense. The possessor of a virile 
imagination who knows when to 
use it. He’d consider a fair volume 
of writing part of the day’s work, be 
responsible for certain details and 
still find time, in the office or out, 
to evolve ideas and see them through 
to completion. 


Brilliant? Yes—but of the light- 
house, not the pyrotechnic, variety. 
Considers his endowment of com- 
mon sense more valuable than his 
college diploma. 


Such a man—an executive in the 
making—would welcome a letter 
from such an advertising director 
requesting particulars. The oppor- 
tunity must be a real challenge to 
real ability. Location immaterial. 
Address: “ M,” Box 172, care P. I. 


€ 
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How One Form 
of “Charity” Advertising 
Can Be Stopped 


opeint your high school news 
in the columns of your local 
newspapers or else have your 
school authorities subsidize your 
separately published high school 
paper to such an extent that, with 
the revenues derived from sub- 
scriptions, it will not be necessary 
for you to solicit the local business 
and professional men for adver- 
tising which can ordinarily be 
placed only in the ‘charity’ class.” 

This, in substance, was the sug- 
gestion more often emphasized 
than any other in connection with 
the publication of high school 
papers in South Dakota at the 
second annual Journalism’ Day 
held at the South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Brookings, under the 
auspices of the Department of 
Agricultural Journalism. 

One of the principal addresses 
of the day was delivered by Paul 
Dutcher, president of the South 
Dakota Press Association and 
editor of the Brookings Register. 

Mr. Dutcher referred to the 
proposition of soliciting advertis- 
ing from the local business and 
professional men for the high 
school paper, and the poor returns 
ordinarily secured from this class 
of advertising which constitutes 
an invasion of the legitimate field 
of the local newspaper. “The 
business man,” he - said, is 
hounded to death, and he gives be- 
cause he thinks he is obliged to, 
not because he thinks the advertis- 
ing profitable. On the other hand 
you could work hand in glove 
with your local publisher, giving 
him more and better business, con- 
serving your own interests and 
leaving a better feeling all around. 
As students, as our coming busi- 
ness men and women, I want you 
to think this over.” 


“The Retail Druggist’”’ Ap- 


points Western Manager 
The Retail Druggist, Detroit, has ap- 
pointed James T. Heed, of Chicago, as 
its Western manager. 
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Insure your 
parcel 





S soon as your Parcel 

Post package is ship- 

ped it becomes one of 

thousands in transit. 

Insure it against loss or 
damage. 


Enclose a coupon from 
a North America Coupon 
Book with every parcel. 
It becomes insured auto- 
matically—no details to 
annoy. Entry on_ stub 
is your shipping record. 
Claims settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


—MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. Dept. W 11. 








Name 
Street 





City. State 
Wants Information on Parcel Post Insurance. 
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Alabel Reterence Zz 
for your tiles: Write for 
itonyour Letterhead. 


Put your label prob- 

lems’ up to Shuman. 

We make a specialty of num- 
bering and varnishing jobs. 


THE FRANK G. SHUMAN Co. 
Labels and Tags 


Blatchford Bldg., Chicago 














Good Copy Man 


WANTED 


A New York advertising 
agency that sets an unusually 
high standard for copy needs 
a copy man, preferably one 
who has written mail order 
copy. 

He must be aman who can 
write exceptionally well, yet 
he must realize that facts are 
more forceful than words. 

If he has personality he can 
develop into a contact man 
quickly. The opportunity is 
here. 

He must have the ability to 
finish a job promptly. That 
is the way this agency avoids 
“rush work.” 

For such a man there is an 
unusual opportunity. 

Write and give every rea- 
son why you believe you 
can qualify. Your letter 
will be kept confidential. 


Address “T”, Box 176, Printers’ Ink 
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New York Better Business 
Bureau to Cover Retail Field 


The Better Business Bureau of New 
York City which was organized about 
a year ago by banking and other finan- 
cial organizations of that city to curb 
stock swindling and bucketshop activi- 
ties, will broaden its work to include 
the merchandising field about January 1. 

Manhattan department stores have | 
pledged $20,000 and the officers of the 
National Association of the Fur Indus- 
try have pledged $5,000 toward the bud- 
get required for the first year’s work 
of this new merchandise section. Par 
ticipation has been favorably considered 
by the Retail Shoe Dealgrs’ Association 
of Greater New York and by the exec 
utive committee of the Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers’ Association of New 
York State. 

Regarding the scope of the work, 
H. J. Kenner, president and managing 
secretary of the Bureau, said: “It will 
deal in facts, not charges, and in proofs, 
not opinions. It will be fair in recog 
nizing honest intent and will not hesi 
tate to denounce persistent abuse of 
public confidence. It will take up cases 
involving its supporters and its non- 
supporters with equal thoroughness and 
fairness.” 


“Sac-A-San” Draperies May 
Be Advertised 


An advertising campaign on Sac-A- 
San fabrics is contemplated by Rosen 
thal, Findley & McDonald, Inc., New 
York, Printers’ INK is informed by 
Wallace J. McDonald, vice-president. 
No fixed policy or plans have as yet 
been formulated. This company is sole 
drapery distributor for The Schwarzen 
bach Huber Company, West Hoboken, 
N. J., which recently made application 
for registration of the trade-mark 
“Sac-A-San,” claiming use since 1921 
on draperies made of silk, cotton, arti 
cial silk and combinations of these. 


Brearley-Hamilton Agency 
Staff Changes 


Henry K. Brearley has resigned as 
secretary and treasurer of the Brearley- 
Hamilton Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Allen G. Miller, who has been head 
of the copy department for the last 
five years, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

Harry D. Kline has been elected 
secretary of the Brearley-Hamilton 
Company. For the last three years he 
was with the Corduroy Tire Company, 
Grand Rapids, as advertising manager 


Form San Francisco Publishing 
Company 

_ Samuel MacLachlan, and Carl Thorb 
jornsen, formerly manager and super 
intendent of production respectively of 
the Leighton Press, San _ Francisco, 
have formed the Trade Publishing 
Company of that city. 
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A Friendly Reminder 


OR twenty years Burson Fashioned 
Hose have been known by the slogan, 
**Knit to Fit”,a protected phrase that sym- 


“holizes these remarkably fine stockings. 


The name Burson and the trademark 
“Knit to Fit’ are known to all good 
retailers the country over. They stand 
for a quality product and for the most 
remarkable achievement in the history 
of knitting —the automatic knitting of 
stockings from toe to top to follow the 
natural curves of the leg. 


Our trademark “‘Knit to Fit” is regis- 
tered in the United States Patent Office 
and our rights thereunder with a few 
exceptions have been universally rec- 
ognized. In these few exceptional in- 
stances where our trademark has been 
innocently employed by others the un- 
authorized use has been discontinued. 


For the protection of all concerned, 
we make this statement in relation to 
our rights in the registered trademark, 
“Knit to Fit.” 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 


BURSON 


ASE Ore 


"ERS ES Ba 











This ticket (in 
red) on the hem 
of every pair ; 
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What is the 
The Business i cecaiiadiiate aie 


Outlook look? Business 


men are always asking this ques- 
tion. And Printers’ INK is al- 
ways trying to find the answer. 
The inescapable conclusion of our 
constant investigation of this sub- 
ject is that business is always good 
for the seller who merchandises 
his product and who refuses to 
speculate. To be sure, his sales 
may vary and his profits fluctuate 
with the economic conditions of 
the period, but generally speaking 
the company that controls the sale 
of its product by merchandising it 
clear through to the consumer, is 
not seriously affected by trade re- 
actions unless they are of unusual 
violence. 

Though we have often expressed 
this view, it is not mere opinion. 
It is the condensed experience of 
scores of manufacturers. But de- 
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spite this authority, this conelu- 
Sion is not generally accepte!. 
Many seem to think that business 
is subject to periodic ups and 
downs, regardless of all that in- 
dividual business men may do io 
keep their own enterprises out of 
these commercial paroxysms. The 
view is gradually gaining groun/, 
however, that all businesses teed 
not suffer during trade reactions. 
That, we are glad to see, is the 
stand taken by such a well-known 
economist as Dr. Warren Hicker- 
nell, in the October monthly letter 
of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. He shows that there is a 
difference between the demand for 
consumer goods and_ producer 
goods. He states that the demand 
for consumer goods does not fall 
off as much as does the demand 
for raw materials. In explaining 
this point he says: 

In a major panic such as we had in 
1920 there is a sudden stoppage of de- 
mand in nearly every branch of indus 
try. During a minor trade reaction, 
however, the chief characteristics are a 
curtailment in the, importation of raw 
materials and a decrease in activity in 
the iron and steel industry without a 
serious stoppage in the retailing of the 
necessaries of life. Moreover, during 
a minor trade reaction factory produc- 
tion and new building decline only 
moderately. With consumers absorbing 
goods in fair average volume there is a 
resultant demand for miscellaneous con- 
struction work and a substantial amount 
of manufacturing activity. 

We may hence conclude that 
keeping his proposition sold to the 
consumer is the one sure way for 
a manufacturer to avoid the ef- 
fects of trade reactions. Most 
people usually buy what they want 
regardless of trade conditions. 
They may retrench for short 
periods, but Americans will not 
permanently lower the standard of 
living to which they are accus- 
tomed unless their incomes are re- 
duced or cut off altogether. But 
since our national income is never 
cut down more than ten per cent 
even in panics, this question of 
decreased buying power because 
of reduced incomes need not be 
seriously considered 
2 In 1920 the public stopped buy- 
ing as a protest against exurbitant 
prices. But how long did the 
strike last? Only until retailers 
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began to make drastic price re- 
ductions. Of course business men 
had to take a loss on their stocks, 
but the point is that the so-called 
reduction in buying power did not 
prevent liberal buying as soon as 
price concessions were made. 

And that is the way it always 
happens. We find in communi- 
ties that are in the throes of a 
strike, a forceful example of the 
refusal of people to reduce their 
living standards. When the strike 
is first declared a drastic pro- 
gram of economy is_ usually 
started. In a few days, however, 
the people begin to drift back to 
their former scale of living, which 
they continue as long as their sav- 
ings last. 

The history of America has 
witnessed a steady rise in our gen- 
eral standard of living. There 
have been occasional setbacks, but 
these setbacks have been so brief 
and unimportant that they would 
scarcely register at all on a stand- 
ard of living chart, starting from 
about the year 1800. The urge of 
the public is ever upward—toward 
more comforts and refinements. 
This is the big fact to keep in 
mind and not the periodical wail- 
ings of the speculator who is al- 
ways trying to sell America short. 


A Trendin Fred Mason, 


vice-president of 
Trade the American 
Advertising Sugar Refining 
Company, and before that for sev- 
eral years president of the Shred- 
ded Wheat Company, recently de- 
livered an address before the 
Minneapolis Advertising Club in 
which he said that in advertising 
the important “thing to strive for 
above all others is the good-will 
of th public.” 

Mr. Mason always regards the 
trade as part of the public. He 
invariably contends that it is futile 
te win the good-will of the public 
without also winning the good- 
will of the trade. In his Minne- 
apolis address he stated that it is 
better not to attempt national ad- 
vertising at all than to advertise 
nationally on an inadequate scale. 
He said that an annual appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 made it possible 
tc advertise effectively on a na- 
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tional scale, in which newspapers, 
magazines, farm papers, street 
cars, outdoor advertising, busi- 
ness papers, sampling and other 
mediums could be used with re- 
sults, provided the sales organi- 
zation backed up the campaign in 
the proper way. 

Mr. Mason is assuredly on 
sound ground when he pleads for 
a well-rounded-out campaign. It 
is now agreed that not only should 
the consuming public be recog- 
nized in a campaign, but that the 
co-operation of all branches of 
the trade must also be enlisted. 
The majority of advertisers now 
accept the idea which Mr. Mason 
has so well advocated. In the past 
trade advertising was pretty gen- 
eral. It vaguely sought the good- 
will of the trade and that is about 
all it did do. Today, however, 
trade advertising not only seeks 
good-will, but much of it also has 
some vastly more definite and im- 
mediate purpose. 

A quick survey of almost any 
business paper will reveal dozens 
ef advertisers of this type. Take 
by way of an example, that trade 
campaign the Hoover Company, 
of North Canton, Ohio, has be 
running for several months. Its 
purpose is to show the enormous 
success department stores are hav- 
ing in selling Hoover vacuum ma- 
chines. The copy is delightfully 
definite. Each advertisement tells 
what some store, or group of 
stores, has been able to do with 
the Hoover. Actual sales are 
usually given. For example, a 
current advertisement reproduces 
a photograph of a Hoover win- 
dow in the store of Dives, Pome- 
roy & Stewart, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
The copy announces that this firm 
sold $90,000 worth of Hoovers in 
Harrisburg in three and a half 
years. In the same period its 
Hoover sales in its Reading store 
were $100,000. The average stock 
investment in either store was 
never more than $1,500. Mer- 
chants will read an advertisement 
such as that with as much interest 
as if it were;a hot news story. 

Of.a similar nature is the trade 
advertising of the Linoleum Di- 
vision of the Armstrong Cork 
Company. The purpose of its 
present advertising is to get mer- 
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chants to display linoleum in their 
windows. It does this by telling 
concretely and pictorially of the 
linoleum displays of other stores. 
Each advertisement is devoted to 
some specific display. The name 
of the store that had the exhibit is 
given. In addition to ‘featuring 
some particular window, Arm- 
strong usually lists other “Leaders 
among retail stores who are dis- 
playing linoleum this fall.” 

There are many other trade 
cempaigns running that are like 
these. These advertisers know the 
retailer. They know that many 
progressive merchants subscribe to 
several daily newspapers from 
every section of the United States, 
so that they can see what the big 
stores are featuring. Enterprising 
retailers are always keen to learn 
what stores in other cities are do- 
ing. The opportunity for trade- 
paper advertisers to present this 
kind of information in their own 
copy is therefore quite obvious. 

The A sales manager 
%. Who is respon- 
Competitor's sible for the 
Line training and 
work of a force of more than fifty 
salesmen said: “I have often 
thought that about the worst 
thing a man could do to his com- 
petitor would be to send him 
copies of the daily orders to look 
over. The competitor would 
spend so much time looking over 
the orders he would forget his 
own business.” 

The same principle points a 
moral to every sales force. It 
often happens that salesmen know 
too much about competing lines. 
It is another sales manager’s prin- 
ciple that his men should be just 
well enough informed about other 
lines, not to be surprised when a 
customer springs something. If 
they know too much about other 
lines, this man points out, they 
are often decoyed into adven- 
turous discussions on_ technical 
points of difference, instead of 
gently but firmly leading the con- 
versation back to the distinctive 
merits of their own product and 
thus shaping their selling talk to 
a profitable conclusion. 

Many wise buyers make it a 
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point to ask the salesman about a 
competitive product to see whether 
he will knock it. Sometimes the) 
do this to discover the weaknes 
in his own product by asking th 
next salesman who comes alon; 
the same question. But it often 
happens that the salesman build 
confidence in his own product b) 
refusing to be led afield on a line 
cf talk which paints an unpleasant 
picture. 

Many experienced _ salesme: 
dignify competition (by only a 
moment’s comparison and then 
drop it out of sight while they go 
on to magnify differences into ad- 
vantages for their own goods, and 
te paint a sales picture in which 
they receive exclusive attention. 
As a general principle it is good 
practice to know enough about a 
competitive product to discuss a 
technical point if it is absolutely 
necessary, but it is safer for the 
salesman to stick closely to his 
own story, letting the customer 
learn the other side, if he is par- 
ticularly interested, from the other 
fellow. 


Joint Advertising Is Plus Sign 
to Individual Campaign 


L. R. Atwood, retiring president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As 
sociation, at a recent meeting of the 


National Save-the-Surface Committee 
at Chicago, expressed the view that 
“Save-the-Surface is the plus sign to 
all our individual advertising. It gives 
punch to our own sales efforts and has 
changed the attitude of the consuming 
public toward painting, making our _sell- 
ing approach comparatively easy. Each 
day adds to its strength, value and ef 
fectiveness. No reasonable man can 
doubt that our apparently successful 
effort to double the industry by 1926 
is largely attributable to the Save-the 
Surface Campaign. The effort that is 
being made to lengthen the painting 
season and eliminate the dull months 
will be greatly aided by greater sup 
port to the Save-the-Surface work, As 
a great industry we cannot afford to d 
otherwise than to give these activities 
the financial maintenance they require 
and deserve.” 

The national committee decided to 
accept subscriptions to the Save-the 
Surface Campaign from manufacturers 
of dry colors, cans and brushes and 
spray painting equipment. These wil 
be mode on the basis of one-eighth o 
one per cent of gross sales made in th« 
United States to the paint and varnish 
trade for use in painting and varnish 
ing purposes, and one+twentieth of one 
per cent of gross sales on the part oi 
naval stores producers, 
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Make BOYS’ LIFE 
. Bigger and Better | 


A fund has been created to supply through 
BOYS’ LIFE just the kind of wonderfully fas- 
cinating stories and articles that all boys long 
for—and seldom find. 


The money will be spent to create a maga- 
zine that will measure up to the boy reader’s 
dream and that will score just as big a hit with 
his Dad and Mother. 


We are getting the active co-operation of 
famous writers—writers who are giving us 
more thrilling and remarkable stories and . 
articles than have ever before been printed for 
boys—and at the same time producing finer 
boy literature. 

This new movement shows strongly in the 
present issue of BOYS’ LIFE. It will show 
still more in coming issues. There will be new 
ginger in every page, new vigor in every story, 
new interest in every article, new ideas and 
special departments. Watch BOYS’ LIFE. 
The bigger and better magazine is being made 
to cover the interest of all boys. 


Forms Close November 25th 
for January Issue 


Boys$LirE 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill: 
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The advertising of the 
anity Fair Silk Mills és 
handled fi a Parry Company. 


What a Complete File of 
PRINTERS’ INK Means 


The sales and advertising executive who has a file of 
PRINTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK MontTHLy does not 
have to work in the dark, does not have to break new 
paths. He has at hand a library containing not only the 
latest information of what is going on in the field of 
advertising and selling, but also the reports of the suc- 
cessful working out of significant problems as reported 
by trained business investigators. 


PrinTERS’ INK is the conference table at which executives 
swap experiences. A file of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MOonrTHLy is a library of experience. 
This library contains the answer to the most vexing ques- 
tions of merchandising. Printers’ INK is as fresh as 
the morning newspaper and as complete as_ the 
encyclopedia. 
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Vanity Fair Silk Mills individuals who 
are readers of PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
J. E. Barbey General Manager Yes Yes 
Frank Kelleher Sales Manager 74 " 
R. Aldred Director of Mail Sales 
Burr Davis Promotion Manager 
J. A. Carlin Industrial Engineer 
H. B. Snader Controller 
E. H. Adams’ Financial Supervisor 


Tracy-Parry Company individuals who read 
PRINTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Wm. B. Tracy President Yes Yes 
E. S. Parry Vice-President ° 7 
D. P. Macpherson Account Executive 
J. L. Butler . z 
B. W. Matthews " = 
F. H. Warner Production Manager 
Edmund Hume Mgr. New York Office 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications © 
will carry your sales message direct 
to those who buy or influence 
the buying in these organizations. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 

















Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ESPITE the advances that 

have been made in packaging 
as an aid to selling, the School- 
master finds from time to time 
that manufacturers are making 
the package a’ weapon of re- 
sistance rather than assistance. 

A member of the Class recently 
told the Schoolmaster of some sad 
experiences with olive oil bot- 
tles. The member’s wife is a 
champion maker of salad dress- 
ing, and one of the best things 
about her salad dressing is the 
delicious flavor of olive oil. There- 
fore, she uses a great deal of oil 
in her kitchen. 

Her husband has been appointed 
the -official bottle-opener of the 
household, and for several years 
he has been searching for an olive 
oil bottle that is easily opened. 
As yet he has not discovered one. 
Most olive oil comes in bottles, 
the necks of which are wrapped 
in a high grade of tinfoil, beneath 
which nestles a cork that has been 
forced into the bottle seemingly 
by some kind of tremendous hy- 
draulic pressure. The result is 
that a bottle is never opened with- 
out a struggle of some duration, 
which usually ends with the cork 
being pushed into the bottle rather 
than pulled out. The result is 
obvious. 

If husband and wife were not 
such lovers of olive oil they would 
long ago have ceased to struggle 
with the bottles and would have 
given up the use of the oil in 
their home. It leads the School- 
master to wonder just how ‘many 
sales are lost because of tight 
corks and poorly designed bottles. 

It seems rather absurd to the 
Schoolmaster that some manufac- 
turers should spend a great deal 
of money advertising their pack- 
ages into the home when those 
packages, many of them as faulty 
in design as the olive oil bottle, 
immediately begin to set up a 
train of resistance that is liable 
to end in dissatisfied consumers. 
Anyone who has ever struggled 


with the key on a sardine box or 
can of deviled meat knows that 
often any pleasure that might bh 
gained from eating is lost in the 
ordeal of opening the package. 

This is a point for every manu- 
facturer of a packaged product to 
remember. It is very simple to 
devise an easily opened package 
that will leave the food easily ac- 
cessible and with no taint of cork 
or tin. This, indeed, should be 
one of the first steps in marketing 
a packaged product. 


The value - a seid smile in 
selling has often been emphasized. 
Amos Bradbury writing in Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly says “stick on 
the job, develop your mind and 
smile, for a good smile is invalu- 
able. The way to rise is to smik 
and serve. The world, like a 
mirror, returns the smile of the 
man who smiles at it. The man 
who has a continual grouch and 
throws rocks, soon discovers that 
perfect strangers are willing to 
pick them up and throw them 
back at him.” 

The Grinnell Company of 
Providence, R. I., has adopted 
an interesting idea to impress 
upon every employee the value 
of a smile. “Not the silly kind 
we often see, but the hale, 
hearty, infectious smile that will 
always be remembered.” In order 
to show the sort of a smile de- 
scribed, one number of _ the 
employees’ magazine “Grinnell 
Topics,” was called the special 
Smile Issue, and contained no less 
than thirty-nine photographs of 
smiles. After a poem “Just a 
Smile” and an editorial “Keep 
Smiling,” two photographs of the 
thirty-nine various fellow workers, 
one in repose and one in smilc 
were shown. They had been 
gathered together by reporters for 
the magazine in the various com 
pany offices. A prize was given 
for the smile which most nearly 
met the company’s definition. 
This was won by a Chicago repre- 
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LEXLUME ELECTR SIGNS 2 are. 
necting link which Big oes the 


be bought, remind them of elle needs they are 
right there to buy.. They give the trademark forceful 
display both day and night,  “ 
every twenty-four hours at surpri 
The results of your advertisir 
creased by the use of Flexlumes.. See 
other large advertisers are using. the 
sketches perfectly reproducing your. 
Flexlume raised, oo ae glass ae 
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p=———=New Engiand Manufact 
Master List 8150 $125 complete 
Any part of List 20 per M. 
Gives capitalization, officials’ names, 
number of employees, and product in 
every Inst: Similar Lists 
compiled for any part of the U. S. 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK COMPANY 
247 Summer Street, Boston 























A PRODUCER 


This man has had five years of sales, 
sales promotion and advertising; the 
last as assistant to advertising 
manager for well-known automobile 
manufacturer. He developed sales 
promotion with dealers and salesmen; 
assisted in house-organ and catalog 
building; in fact, handled all detail 
work of department. 

His ability is reflected in his past 
record of achievements. He wel- 
comes responsibility, has initiative 
and can work with or without 
supervision, 

He is a college man, 30 years of 
age, with a natural instinct for adver- 
tising and a definite object in life. 

Are you a manufacturer seeking 
a man of this calibre? 

Address “S,” Box 175, Printers’ Ink. 
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Ross-could Co a, St. Louis 
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sentative, and the photograph was 
used as the magazine cover. The 
difference made upon some of the 
faces by a smile was startling. 
The plan showed the value of a 
good smile better than any amount 
of preaching could do, and has 
caused much comment in the or- 
ganization. 

* * * 


A friend of the Schoolmaster 
strolled down, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, to a neighborhood drug store, 
and acquired some magazines and 
a supply of smokes. 

“And, by George!* I want a 
tooth-brush,” he told the druggist. 

“Been forgetting it quite a 
while?” the druggist inquired, 
handing out one. “Lots of 
folks do.” 

“There are three things that I 
can never remember to buy,” said 
the Schoolmaster’s friend, “and 
I'll warrant they're the same 
things that other folks forget: a 
pair of garters, a pair of shoe- 
laces and a tooth-brush. (He 
might have added many other 
things.) I’ve tried owning a spare 
of each, but that does no good, be- 
cause when the need comes, I 
can’t remember whether or not | 
have used the spare, and probably 
couldn’t find the spare if I was 
sure that I hadn’t used it. I’ve 
got an idea.” 

The customer walked to the 
back of the store, where there was 
a standing desk for the con- 
venience of customers and, on the 
back of a blank check wrote this 
question : 

“Do You Need a Tooth-brush ?” 

By the use of small labels, he 
posted this query on the front win- 
dow, in line with the eye. 

Returning to the store in the 
evening, the druggist greeted him 
cheerfully. 


American fiunberman 


CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 
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AWARD, BAKER & Co., Ltd., 
isa British Advertising organisation, 
a smooth-running machine, every 
piece of which conducts a par- 
ticular function so unobtrusively that 
the man who uses the machine need 
scarcely be aware of its existence. 


Such a machine is immensely valuable 
to the American manufacturer culti- 
vating the British market—valuable as 
a machine. 


But behind the Saward, Baker organi- 
sation, directing the machine, putting 
human life into its activities, are big 
personalities in constant contact with 
their fellow men and women, con- 
tinually exchanging ideas—salesmen 
all. 

It is a good combination, a combination that 
has placed Saward, Baker & Co., Ltd., in the 
forefront of the British advertising agents, and 
justifies their claim to producing advertising 
that sells—advertising from A to Z, 


The Managing Directors of Saward, Baker & 
Co., Ltd. (Mr. H. G. Saward and Miss E. M. 
Woodyard), are at present in the United States. 
If you care to talk to them about conditions 
in Great Britain, please communicate with them 
at the offices of the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., 185 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SAWARD, BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
Advertising from A to Z 
27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Correspondent for Sales Duty 
A good position is open with a 
large and steady manufacturing 
concern for a man to handle the 
sales and distribution of advertis- 
ing supplies. The supplies are 
printed matter. Needs to be 
“ good correspondent, a good 
**salesman-by-mail,”” and capable 
of accuracy and system in detail 
of handling customers’ orders 
and stock of supplies. Location 
in central New England. Write 
your experience, education, age 
and preferred salary. Address 
“K,” Box 170, Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant to Executive 


Can you use a man qualified through long 
experience with large corporation to relieve 
you of detail? ‘Tactful correspondent, fitted 
for advanced responsibilities as office or corre- 
spondence manager; experienced in handling 
office routine in both sales and advertising 
campaigns. Know how to enlist the coopera- 
tion of associates. Now employed by large 
New York concern. Looking for new connec- 
tion holding more opportunities. 

Address ‘‘N,’’ Box 173, care Printers’ Ink. 





VISUALIZED == 
WINDOWS 


A SERVICE FOR ADVERTI- 
SERS WHO FEATURE DEAL- 
ER WINDOW DISPLAYS 


We take your product to- 
gether with such display 
cards as you may have and 
make up model windows, 
photos of which are fur- 
nished you to send dealers 
for reproduction in their 
own stores. 


SMITH - B OOTH 


WINDOW SERVICE 


124 W. 34th ST. NEW YORE 
Phone—Stuyvesant 5100 


PRINTERS’ 
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“Say, that wasn’t so bad, that 
‘Do you Need a_ Tooth-brush’ 
plan. Usually we sell three or 
four tooth-brushes a Sunday, and 
today we've sold eleven. Have a 
cigar.” 

Upon the Sunday following, the 
Schoolmaster’s friend noticed in 
the window of the drug store a 
sign that asked: 

“Are You Out of 
Cream ?” P 

Being practically out—down to 
the point where each squeeze bids 
fair to be the Iast—he stopped and 
bought. 

“How many today?” 

“Eighteen,” said the druggist, 
and grinned. “Have a cigar.” 

Which teaches us that there are 
advertising opportunities all around 
us, and that some of the simplest 
and easiest are the most profitable. 


Shaving 


Wallace Pencil Company 
Appoints J. D. Hale 


J. D. Hale has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Wallace 
Pencil Company, St. Louis. This com 
pany is now conducting an advertising 
campaign in national magazines and 
business papers. 


Joins San Francisco Better 
Business Bureau 


Walter G. Peterson, formerly man 
ager of the Better Business Bureau, 
Spokane, has joined the Better Business 
Bureau of San Francisco as assistant 
manager. 





We want— 
the man who knows from experi- 
ence that he can properly rep- 
resent a thoroughly up-to-date, 
moderate size Rochester, N. Y., 
printing =. Must be able to 
analyze buyers’ requirements in 
various fields, suggest practical 
helps by direct-mail and GET 
THE JOB. If you are the man, 
communicate with us. Address 
“R,’’ Box 174, care Printers’ Ink. 





COLOR, 
MANENCE AND 
ECONOMY ___ 


— PAINTED OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Sn 43. cities ara. : : 
Te 7 rn’ KIAI BSA 3 TEM 
> E , E / BALL SY STE 


LOWELL — MASS. 








“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” | 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPEG | 
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Return Pulling Direct- Mail 
Stationery at Very Low Cost 


Think of letterheads priced at $1.36 per 


thousand. 


In lots of One Hundred Thousand. 


Other quantities correspondingly low. 


Here is Presented That Opportunity to 
Cut Your Mailing Costs — 


Let the quality speak for itself. 


Send for sample folder showing specimens. 


Mail the coupon today. 


The Langest Producers of Standardized Printing in the 


._——< if —4 Snecsy, Ono. 


aii 
(sere v 
Cy 


Sets the Block 
Against Losses 





Requests Samples and Quotations on Bluebird Letterheads 
(Quantity) 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


Advertising man about thirty 
years of age, who has working 
knowledge of good printing. 
Must have forceful personality, 
High School education, or better, 
with a fluent command of good 
English. As contact man with 
national advertisers and depart- 
ment store executives. 


Would work mostly on ap- 
pointments and should be capa- 
ble of developing assistants and 
directing Sales Department. Po- 
sition permanent. Excellent pres- 
ent and future as your salary 
will only be limited by your 
ability and performance. Give 
outline of experience and quali- 
fications together with refer- 
ences which will be held” in 
strict confidence until released 
by you through personal inter- 
view. Address P. O. Box 272, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 























I Seek and Offer 
OPPORTUNITY 


As Advertising Mgr. or Ass’ t. 


1. To handle the advertising of a Chi- 
cago or vicinity manufacturer. 

2. Tc write, build, plan, layout and 
supervise the production of high 
quality advertising. 

2. To outline special sales campaigns. 

. To keep the future of the company’s 
business ulways before me and to 
keep severa] jumps ahead of all com- 
petitors. 

5. By my own aggressiveness and con- 
scientious offorts earn for myself a 

Place in the jiness. 

6. And all I ask is a compensation 
worthy of a man’s proven ability and 
earnest efforts. 

I have a fair a qoute pre ~_~ to 
g for a 


171, 
“Ttinols Merchants 
Bank Bidg., Chicago. 
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Electric Railway Medal 
Winner Is Big Advertiser 


Practice of its motto, “Give service 
and advertise” won for the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 
Company the Charles A. Coffin Medal 
“For Distinguished Contribution to the 
Development of Electric Transporta 
tion” at the recent Atlantic City con 
vention of the American Electric 
Railway Association. Its annual adver 
tising appropriation is said to be larger 
than that of any other electric railway 
company in the country. Newspapers, 
car cards, outdoor and motion-picturé 
advertising are used as well as company 
publications. Popularizing its service, 


gaining public good-will, improving re 
lations with its employees, and prevent 
ing accidents were achievements of the 
company meriting the annual award of 
the Charles A. Coffin Foundation, which 
was established in December, 1922, by 
the General Electric Company. 


W. W. Nichols Heads 


American Exporters 

W. W. Nichols, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, was 
elected president of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association at the 
fourteenth annual convention of that 
body at New York recently. 

Vice-presidents elected were: F. D 
Asche, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; Frank H. Taylor, S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Company; Julius 
Goslin, Joubert & Goslin Manufacturing 
Company; William Pigott, Pacific Coast 
Steel Company; W. H. Robinson, H. J] 
Heinz Company, and George R. Meyer 
cord, Meyercord Company. Julian W 
Potter, president, Coal and _ [Iron 
Bank, was elected treasurer, and Mauric« 
B. Dean, secretary. 


Agency Executive 


wishes to make a change. Extensive ex- 
perience in planning and handling cam 
paigns, merchandising, developing new 
business and as contact man, , Thorough 
knowledge of selling problems through ex- 
perience as sales, agency, magazine and 
newspaper executive. A record of success. 


“W,” Box 177, Printers’ Ink 











Population 69,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


tton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 624 ets. per line, 91 cts. per ineb 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


Brockton. Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 





Brocktop shoes 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Prin:ing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Ai 
service; prices reasonable, Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York, Strybes Press, Wash- 
ington, N. }. Phone 100. 

Wanted to represent trade journals in 
Eastern territory. Experienced in all 
phases of trade journal advertising. Best 
of reference, Address Box 972, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING COPY 
veer BY THE FOLKS ON 
GOSPEL HILL, IN MARION, 
OHIO? 

We are desirous of securing verses for 
Christmas, Valentine and Easter cards, 
'.o General Greetings. Good price paid 
for accepted verses. Quality Art Nov- 
elty C Co., Inc., 18 W. 18th St., N. Y. 


( lene, your, Canadian classified advertis- 
ing T ro 

HE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 

CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Free directory on request. 
FOR SALE—Monthly trade journal, 
years old, one of the biggest fields in F. 
country and only one weak competitor. 
Will sell on very small cash payment, 
balance easy terms. Publisher, 1716 S. 
Michigan, Chicago. 


Far Western Publishers 


seeking advertising representative for 
New York and the East for a magazine 
in good standing can connect with well- 
known representative who is success- 
fully selling the Far Western territory 
to Eastern national advertisers and 
agencies. Address Box 302, P. I. 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


























Wwourp YOU OWN A 
DAILY? Our 6302 made 
$16,000 salary and profit 


in 1922; this year going 
stronger; has shown substantial 
gain each year over long period; 
this year’s total close to $100,000. 
Adequate mechanical outfit, valu- 
able real estate, price for entire 
voting stock $80,000. Idea: East- 
ern opening for two live wires— 
editor and business manager. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Agency Partner Wanted 


Young recognized agency—vigorous and 
Faperience and. ability, well equipped in 

erience and ability, seeks to increase 

ciency by uniting with other cy 
- men of high calibre. Box 1000, P. L 

_ _,HELP WANTED 

Sales Engineer, Fe gl one who has 
thorough knowledge of automobiles, to 
sell an accessory of proven value; own 
car desirahie; drawing account and com- 
mission. Box 975, Printers’ Ink. 
FREE LANCE COPY—Sources of sales 
letters, circulars, booklets, ads, desired 
by New York advertising office. Send 
one sample only, bearing name, address, 
field preferred and rates. Box 976, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
Fstablished international sporting pub- 
lication wants advertising representative 
in every State and in all foreign coun- 
tries. State qualifications and references. 
M. K., Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted—Young man with good general 
knowledge of advertising in the adver- 
tising department of a company doing 
national advertising. Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager’s experience desirable, 
Write age, experience and. salary ex- 
pected, Box 977, Printers’ Ink, 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 
One who can take on a profitable Side 
Line, to sell an Ice Cream Advertising 
Service to the trade, Good proposition— 
well advertised — liberal commissions. 

rite 

KUNSMAN AD. SERVICE 
528 Washington St. Reading, Pa. 
Advertising copy man wanted—One 
with experience, especially in mail-order 
and medical copy. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity with young, aggressive, —— 
giowing, fully-recognized and _ well- 
financed advertising agency. Apply by 
letter, giving experience, salary required, 
references, etc., to Allen C. Smith Ad- 
vertising Co., 11th floor, Davidson Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo 
Advertising Solicitor—Leading publish- 
ing house offers unus opportunit 
to aggressive, two-fisted solicitor wit 
successful trade-paper experience. Do 
not apply unless you can quickly dem- 
onstrate ability to close business. Lib- 
eral drawing account with big commis- 
sions to right man. Address, in fullest 
confidence, giving complete details cover- 
ing last five e agl connections. Box 
301, Printers’ 
































Copy and Layout Man | 


Capable, congenial young man, from 2 

to 32 years old, id. college and agency sales 
preferred, will find a place to grow in,a 
young but well-established rect-mail 
agency. Make your first ty .— 4 
and explicit. | Send samples and sell us. 
Then, if you’re the man, we'll endeavor 
to sell you. The Kenneth S, Keyes Com- 
pany, 103 Ivy, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Artist—One of the most rapidly grow- 
ing advertising agencies in New York 
has an opening for an all-around com- 
mercial artist, capable of making his own 
layouts—good figure man and letterer. 
Must have had at least five years’ agency 
experience. Excellent opportunity to 
handle various types of work, Give all 
details in first letter, including minimum 
salary requirements. Box 306, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
A special publication proven profitable 
for over 1,000 national and retail adver- 
tisers. Will give the right man $5000.00 
the first year in commission. One sales- 
man earning $10,000.00 a year. Another 
part-time salesman earning $250.00 a 
week. This is a splendid opportunity 
for live, energetic salesmen. Salesmen 
in almost every city can have selected 
territory. Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE 

One of the best-equipped printing organi- 
zations in Western Pennsylvania, spe- 
cializing in high-grade Direct Advertising 
work, is in the market for a General 
Manager, who by experience, is a com- 
bination practical printer, estimator, pro- 
duction man, and last, but not least, a 
business executive, i 

The position this man will occupy is 
of sufficient importance to warrant his 
naming his own salary, and to secure an 
interest in the business. 

Address Box 973, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Young Man or Young Lady 


Applicant must possess person- 
ality, sales ability and advertis- 
ing knowledge. The one who 
qualifies will find an opening 
with an established agency, 
where hard work and accom- 
plishment will be quickly rec- 
ognized and suitably rewarded. 
Complete information must ac- 
company application. Address 
“A. B.,” Box 982, P. I. 185 
Madison-Ave., New York City. 


Branch Managers Wanted 


Nationally-known specialty food house 
of 30 years’ standing requires sales 
managers in several cities to organize, 
train and direct sales force distributing 
its product direct to discriminating fami- 
lies. For the man of energy and vision 
this is a real opportunity that can be 
developed into a business connection 
producing highly satisfactory income. 

Only aggressive, honest, ambitious men 
of good personality will be considered. 
Those who have successfully represented 
such concerns as Fuller Brush Co., Red 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Wear Ever Alumi- 
num Co. or Watkins Company, have 
reference. Applicants must be able to 
urnish bond and highest references, 
both as to character and ability. Write, 
enclosing photo if possible, giving full 
history of your business experience. 
Your letter will be treated in strict con- 
fidence. Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 
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LAW BOOK SALESMEN WANTED 
One of the large Law Book Publishers 
has territory for three experienced book 
salesmen with clean records. 
Only men between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty will be considered. 
permanent connection is offered the 
right men. 
wo of the territories comprise whole 
States in the West. The third ie city 
territory exclusively. 
Write Box 971, Printers’ Ink, giving 
full particulars about yourself and your 
experience, with a photograph if possible. 


Partner Wanted 
The proprietor of an established, progres- 
sive advertising service in‘. New England 
seeks the services and investment of an 
aggressive, experienced advertising man to 
take complete charge of sales promotion. 

The concern renders a unique personal 
service to clients. 

Present owner wishes to confine him- 
self largely to the copy and general pro- 
duction features, leaving the sales policy 
to his partner. 

Both investment and personal services 
will be required. 

rite full details, in confidence, to 
Box 983, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Successful Woman Writer of inspira- 
tional articles and poems offers free- 
lance service to house-organ editors and 
advertising agencies. Address Box 974, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Manager — Competent to 
organize and direct an efficient depart- 
ment. Able to make full use of agency 
service without friction. Address Box 
978, care of Printers’ Ink, 


YOUNG MAN 
26, college trained, two years’ publishing 
experience; writes well. i start 
at any salary. Address Box 993, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 


Copy Writer 


Part or full time. N. Y. man, broad 
agency experience. Address Box 984, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Editorial—Young newspaperman, 27, 
served as reporter, rewrite and copy desk 
man, telegraph editor, seeks connection 
in publishing or trade-paper field. Col- 
lege training. Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY 
Young woman with thorough training in 
ublication work; expert stenographer. 
xperienced, dependable and capable of 
assuming responsibility, Valuable assis- 
tant to executive. Box 305, P. I, 
































ADVERTISER WANTS POSITIO 
WITH HIGH-CLASS ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY OR PRINTER, 
where his services could be utilized 
as Production Manager, Writer and 
Designer of Direct-Mail Publicity, 
Typographic Expert, Catalog Builder 
or Salesman, Practical man, Would 
make a good advertising ye 
New York or vicinity. Address Box 
985, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising assistant, university trained, 
has stenography, Desires connection with 
gency or advertising department offer- 
ng to or leading to copy writing. Can 
write; 26. Box 999, Printers’ Ink. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 
Experienced in copy writing, typography 
d editing, now free lance, desires = 
nanent, high-grade connection. Ox 
096, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct Mail Man 
Some good agency or manufacturer 


wanting character and ability should in- 
terview this man. Box 303, P. I. 


Experienced newspaper woman wishes 
reportorial or editorial position with 
newspaper or magazine. Also qualified 
as copy writer. Has done publicity for 
hig film company. Box 986, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

Magazine Management—Twelve years’ 
ractical experience, circulation, adver- 
tising and general management. Would 
like problem of building up new or run- 
lown publication, New York City, Box 
304, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER FOLLOW-UP SPE- 
CIALIST offers part time to manufac- 
turers and jobbers. Abundant ideas for 
selling. 12 years’ experience in diversi- 
fed lines. Modest compensation. Box 
188, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising assistant, university trained, 
experience as assistant advertising man- 
ager large manufacturer, wants to connect 
with advertising department of New York 
manufacturer or agency; 25; married. 
Box 995, Printers’ Ink. 























ART AND PRODUCTION MAN 


Nine years’ experience on well-known 
iccounts. Layouts, lettering, design and 
typography. Thorough knowledge of_en- 
graving and printing requirements. Box 
981, Printers’ Ink. 





Young Man 
wants to make a permanent connection 
in Chicago with a live agency or in an 
adv, dept. of a firm, where effort will be 


ppreciated. Have had 7 yrs. exp. in 
adv. mechanical publishing and agency. 
Box 998, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ARTIST 


looking for an organization where he 
can direct and execute their art work. 
Experienced in all mediums. Black and 
white or color, Figure, design and lay- 
out. Knows photo-engraving process and 
type. Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 


Can an Editor 


sell advertising? If you believe he can, 
here’s one who would like a chance to 
prove you are right. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience as newspaper reporter, and trade- 
paper editor. Now editor-in-chief of two 
trade papers in selective field. Desires 
to get into advertising game and would 
.ppreciate opportunity to “make the 
break.” dress all communications to 
Box 979, Printers’ Ink. 
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SECRETARY-CORRESPONDENT—Six 
years’ advertising experience. Competent 
production or office manager. Knows mer- 
chandising. Well-educated ng woman, 
Agency or manufacturer. Employer leav- 
ing New York. Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


SOMEONE WANTS 
N. Y. U. man with manufacturing and 
retail advertising experience. ows 
direct-mail trade mediums. Handle cor- 
respondence, buy printing, cuts. Box 
992, Printers’ Ink, 


Where is the job that needs a quick, 
resourceful imagination, constantly alive 
with ideas? I offer experience as de- 
pertment store adv. mgr. Versatility in 
copy, originality in layout. Columbia 
training and a feminine point of view. 
Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


I want a job 
in advertisingagency. Thoroughly familiar 
checking, billing, payments to publishers. 
Excellent knowledge bookkeeping, office 
management; 32; married. Box “R,” 
47 East 25th St., New York City, 














ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 
Nine years’ experience, college graduate, 
three years’ editorial work, Capable man, 
Moderate salary. Will prove worth. 
Box 997, Printers’ Ink. 





$100 MONTHLY 
_ ADVERTISING SERVICE 
provides complete copy and layout and 
relieves you of magazine and newspaper 
advertising and direct-by-mail printing. 
Wholesale and retail angles, 
Box P, 2001 Candler Building, New 


York, 


Want a Result Producer? 


I have had 8 years’ advertising experi- 
ence in its various forms, I am young, 
resourceful, university trained and want 
a real opportunity with agency (for whom 
I can produce business) or assistant ad- 
vertising managership. Box 308, P. I. 


I make a specialty of collecting for 
newspapers those that are in arrears, 
closing the lists so they can start with 
a paid-up subscription list. 3 years’ 
continuous employment, At liberty after 
Nov. 15th. Small salary and expenses. 
Very best of references. Address W. H. 
Nichols, care of ‘“‘Reformer,’’ Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


Improve Thyself! 
‘ That Is My Desire. 


For the last seven years I have been 
Assistant General Manager of a Metro- 
politan Newspaper, but I have reached 
the limit in a family organization, where 
I come next after the family. 
_ I am _ experienced in advertising, sell- 
ing, credits, collections and general execu- 
tive work. 

I would travel or live in any city in 
the United States, 

I am 33 years old, good personality, 
tactful, industrious, and a good character. 

For interview or further details, write, 
giving details of your proposition, to 
Box 937, Printers’ Ink. 
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Better Printing 
Larger Pages 


Lower Rates 


Tr present Coloroto Magazine of The Chicago 
Tribune will be continued until March 30, 1924. 
On April 6th, 1924, The Tribune will issue as a 
feature of its Sunday paper a pictorial rotogravure sec- 
tion printed on high finish paper and with a page size 
double that of the present Coloroto Magazine. The 
new page will be 270 agate lines deep and 7 columns wide. 


This size, together with fine paper and The Tribune’s per- 
fected process for printing 4 colors from copper rotogra- 
vure cylinders, will make available the finest presentation 
ever offered to advertisers in a newspaper. 


Coloroto or rotogravure advertising for insertion on or 
after April 6, 1924, will be accepted only at the following 
rates: 

Page in Two or Four Colors . . . $4,500.00 


Page in One Color. . . « « « 
One Color per Agate Line . . . 


Figuring page copy at minimum rates we secure the fol- 
lowing accurate comparison of rates on a Milline basis: 


Per Milline 
New Tribune Rotogravure (900,000 Circulation) 
Present Tribune Rotogravure enaee pee wer 
New York Times Rotogravure 540,000 Circulation 


New Tribune Coloroto (900,000 Circulation) 
Present Tribune Coloroto (900,000 Circulation) 
Ladies Home Journal Color (2,000,000 Circulation) 


IN OTHER WORDS, the present low rates per Milline 
for Chicago Tribune color and straight rotogravure will be 
still further reduced when the larger size page is introduced 
and the use of high finish paper is initiated next spring. 


The Chicago Tribune 


QITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (A 

















